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•PREAMBLE. 

This  little  book  is  hardly  more  than  a  transcript 
•  of  the  writer  s  log.  Rough  notes  were  jotted 
down  daily,  during  our  two  months'  voyagings, 
and  were  re- written  directly  after  our  return, 
while  the  trip  was  yet  fresh  in  our  memories. 

A  Norfolk  wherry,  fitted  as  a  yacht — a  com- 
fortable fast-sailing  house-boat  in  fact — was 
towed  across  from  Yarmouth  to  Stavoren  ; 
and  in  her  we — the  writer  and  his  family — 
first  cruised  for  a  month  about  Friesland. 
We  sailed  over  some  thirty  meres,  known  and 
unknown  to  fame,  and  through  the  web  of 
river-like  canals  which  vein  the  entire  pro- 
vince. We  went  to  nearly  all  the  towns — old 
walled  towns  most  of  them — Sneek,  Leeu- 
warden,  Dokkum,  Bolsward,  Workum,  Sloten 
Lemmer. 

Next  we  made  our  way,  without  a  pilot, 
and  almost  entirely  under  sail,  along  the  rivers 
Zwartwater,  Ijsel,  Rhine,  and  a  maze  of  canals 
and  lesser  streams,  through  four  more  of  the 
^Id    seven    provinces,    Overijssel,  Gelderland, 
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Utrecht  and  Holland ;  visiting  their  historic 
cities,  ZwoUe,  Kampen,  Deventer,  Zutphen, 
Doesborg,  Arnhem,  Utrecht,  Oudewater, 
Gouda,  Leiden,  Delft,  The  Hague,  Haar- 
lem, Alkmaar,  Purmerend  and  Edam — each 
rich  in  associations,  architecture  and  art.  From 
Edam,  we  sailed  by  the  Zuider  Zee,  to  the 
*'dead  cities,'*  Hoorn  ^nd  Enkhuisen  ;  and  then 
across  the  sea  again  to  Friesland,  leaving  our 
boat,  at  last,  laid  up  at  Leeuwarden. 

No  kind  of  comfortably  habitable  craft, 
except  a  Norfolk  wherry,  could  have  gone 
where  we  went,  without  steam  ;  by  narrow 
water-ways,  through  locks,  under  bridges,  over 
shallow  meres,  against  and  with  the  current 
of  great  rivers,  and  upon  the  sea ;  and  in 
scarce  any  other  way,  could  one  penetrate 
districts  so  remote,  known  to  few  even  of  the 
city-dwelling  Netherlanders  themselves. 

Our  small  adventures  interested  ourselves 
greatly,  and  even  so  simple  an  account  of  them, 
may  incline  others,  who  love  sailing,  sketching 
and  out-of-the-way  travelling,  to  be  advised  by 
quaint  old  Thomas  Fuller  : — *'  If  thou  wilt  see 
•'much  in  little,  travel  the  Low  Countries; 
*'  Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an  Amsterdam  print, 
**'  for  Minerva,  Mars  and  Mercury,  learning, 
"war  and  traffic." 
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I'he  illustiations  are  pen-and-ink  drawings  by 
three  members  of  the  party  ;  some  from  sketches 
they  made  on  the  spot,  some  from  photographs. 
The  map  of  Friesland  is  from  Kuijper's  *'  Kaart 
van  Friesland/*  and  the  sketch  map  of  our  com- 
plete route  from  Geerling's  '*  Het  koningrijk 
dcr  Nederlanden,"  of  the  excellence  of  both  of 
which,  we  are  witnesses. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Last  year  in  Norfolk — Our  wherry  Gipsy  inside  and  out — 
Registered  as  a  ship  for  going  foreign — Red-tape — 
Yarmouth  Harbour — Half  a  gale — ^Voyage  out  to 
Friesland — A  night  on  deck  in  the  North  Sea — Nieuwe 
Diep— Flagship  of  a  "  Schout-by-nacht " — The  story 
of  the  Zuiderzee,  its  scenery — Arrival  at  Stavoren — 
The  first  Norfolk  wherry  ever  seen  in  Friesland— Gold 
helmets— Not  a  "  dead  city  " — The  Hollandsch  and 
Friesch  languages — No  costume  ! — Our  first  inland 
lying-place. 

Last  summer  we  all  spent  afloat  in  Norfolk 
Broadland  ;  so  near  at  home,  but  yet  so  far  from 
common  scenes  of  daily  life — placid  peaceful 
rivers,  wood-surrounded  pools,  sheets  of  clear 
fresh  water,  miles  of  waving,  rustling  reeds ;  no 
dusty  roads,  no  roaring  railways,  and  few 
dwellings  of  men.  A  wherry  our  floating  home, 
to  sail  about  in  when  and  where  we  listed. 
Now  the  Gipsy  would  swing  idly  to  her  anchor, 
in  the  centre  of  some  shining  lake  ;  now  moored 
by  a  grassy  bank,  nestling  among  green  trees, 
a  floating  garden  round  her  of  white  water-lilies  ; 
now  she  would  be  dashing  through  the  ripples, 
heeling   over  to   a   fresh  breeze ;    now  slowly 
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drifting,  the  head  of  her  tall  sail  just  feeling:  a  light 
summer  air  ;  no  life  could  be  more  restful,  yet 
alive  with  change,  no  holiday  more  thorough, 
less  conventional. 

But  I  had  read  for  years  about,  and  hoped 
some  day  to  see  another  greater  Broadland  ;  a 
wilderness  of  woods  and  swamps  and  great  wild 
reedy  meres,  home  in  the  long  ago,  of  English- 
men, wherefrom  our  fathers  came  across  the  sea 
to  settle  in  a  like  but  lesser  wilderness,  and 
found  a  newer  England. 

For  sailing  on  fresh  water,  nothing  that  floats 
can  beat  a  Norfolk  wherry  ;  like  house-boats  on 
the  Thames  for  size  and  comfort,  yet  safe  and 
fast  and  handy  under  sail ;  they  float  in  three  feet 
of  water,  and  can  lead  where  nothing  bigger 
than  a  boat  can  follow.  The  Gipsy's  length  is 
53  feet,  beam  13  feet  6  inches;  her  one  mast, 
placed  very  far  forward,  is  as  high  nearly  as  her 
length  ;  and  balanced  in  a  tabernacle  with  a 
ton  and  more  of  lead,  could  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  child.  There  are  few  bridges  too 
low  for  her.  Her  rigging  is  of  the  simplest ; 
there  are  no  shrouds ;  but  one  sail,  very  high 
peaked  with  an  enormous  gaff",  to  catch  light 
airs  over  trees,  and  without  a  boom ;  her  hull, 
a  very  graceful  model,  clinker  built.  Such  craft 
have  been  developing  for  centuries,  and  have 
•^igh  reached  perfection  for  their  special  service. 
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A  low  fleck-house  reaches  from  the  mast  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  stem-post,  leaving  only 
a  small  cockpit ;  the  after,  lower  end,  is  kitchen 
and  men's  cabin  ;  in  it  a  modern  kitchener. 
Forward  of  this,  the  roof  is  higher,  with  a  row 
of  windows  along  either  side.  Inside,  are  two 
main  cabins,  the  saloon  and  ladies'  cabin. 
Between  them,  one  companion-ladder,  and  abaft 
the  saloon,  another ;  room  for  a  bath  in  each 
companion  way.  Pantry,  with  stowage  almost 
inconceivable,  and  a  big  filter.  The  ladies' 
cabin  has  four  beds,  not  one  above  the  other, 
but  end  on,  two  on  either  side  ;  water  is  laid  on, 
there  is  a  dressing-table,  a  cheval  glass,  and  two 
large  chests  of  drawers.  The  saloon  dining- 
table  has  room  for  eight,  hooks  for  two 
hammocks  are  overhead ;  in  both  cabins,  lockers 
and  drawers  are  everywhere. 

The  Gipsy's  fittings  were  designed,  to  take 
her  owner,  his  four  daughters  and  one  son,  a 
friend  occasionally,  one  steward,  and  two  sailor 
men,  with  clothes  and  stores  for  three  months  ; 
and  she  does  it  well.  Two  farm  carts  could 
not  carry  all  our  luggage  to  the  station,  but, 
once  on  board,  it  vanished  out  of  sight,  and 
left  ample  room  to  spare.  The  fore  peak, 
under  the  deck  before  the  mast,  holds  one 
man's  bed,  empty  portmanteaus,  ropes,  blocks, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ship's  gear. 
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And  **  ship  "  is  now  her  proper  designation, 
she  may  be  no  longer  a  mere  wherry  ;  must 
have  due  credentials  ;  or  we  might  cross  the  sea 
for  nothing,  and  be  turned  back  at  the  first  Dutch 
port.'  But,  reader,  let  me  warn  you  ;  abstain — un- 
less atieast  you  be  a  superhuman  angel— from  re- 
gistering your  wherry  as  a  ship  ;  it  is  a  process 
tedious  and  troublesome  to  the  last  degree,  and 
withal  somewhat  expensive.  You  may  have 
an  energetic,  able  agent — I  had  ;  you  may  work 
yourself  like  any  negro  slave — I  did  ;  you  may 
find  officials  personally  courteous — as  they  were  to 
me  ;  but  official  forms  are  sacred  mysteries,  not 
alterable  to  suit  circumstances  ;  and  the  minds 
of  officials,  fud  officials,  never  were,  are  not, 
and  never  will  be,  pervious  to  common  sense. 

Red-tape  raised  difficulties  which  seemed  in- 
finite, and,  at  one  time,  insuperable,  before  I  could 
gain — what  ?  a  certificate — of  what,  do  you 
think?  that  she  was  actually  a  British  vessel.  Why 
need  her  pedigree,  age,  and  history  from  her  very 
cradle,  have  been  scrutinized  for  this  ?  What  but 
a  British  vessel  could  the  wildest  imagination 
take  her  for  ?  Norfolk  wherries  are  unknown 
out  of  their  native  broads  and  rivers,  and  what 
could  her  age,  and  such  like,  signify  to  any 
earthly  creature  but  her  owner  ?  Then  the 
poor  river-boat,  which  could  not  sail  but  would 
be  towed  across  the  sea,  must  needs  carry  com- 
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passes,  side-lights,  a  great  bell,  and  a  fog-horn ; 
and  a  mast-head  light  was  solemnly  required. 
Red-tape  would  not  listen  to  the  argument,  that 
our  one  mast  would  be  lowered,  and  lashed 
down  on  deck.  What  of  that  ?  The  regulations 
specified  a  mast-head  light — had  not  a  lashed- 
down  mast  a  head  ? 

I  had  settled  to  enter  Friesland  at  Stavoren  ; 
according  to  the  map  the  nearest  seaport  to  the 
greatest  lakes  ;  and  a  tug  was  engaged  to  tow 
us  there  from  Yarmouth. 

Accordingly,  we  sailed  down,  from  Wroxham 
Broad  to  Yarmouth,  in  soft  summer  weather ; 
and  found  a  berth  one  evening  in  the  noisy 
harbour.  But  that  very  night  the  weather 
changed  ;  from  the  N.E.  came  a  strong  breeze, 
and  then  half  a  gale,  knocking  up  too  big  a  sea 
outside  for  us. 

The  girls  did  not  loathe  Yarmouth  harbour 
quite  as  much  as  I  did  ;  the  evermoving 
panorama  had  a  charm  for  them,  strange  to 
such  scenes  ;  great  steamers  bringing,  taking 
crowds  of  passengers  ;  wherries  dropping  down, 
stern  first,  in  the  strong  tide  ;  the  ships  in 
crowded  tiers  loading  and  discharging  cargo ; 
fleets  of  brown-sailed  fishing-smacks ;  tugs 
bustling  up  and  down  with  a  big  merchantman, 
often  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian  timber-ship,  or 
a  long  string  of  smacks,  in  tow  ;    the  lights  at 
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night ;  the  strange  cries  ;  the  uncouth  "  yo 
heave  yos"  of  merchant  sailors,  all  pleased 
them. 

At  last,  after  four  tedious  days,  the  wind  did 
fall,  late  one  afternoon  ;  messengers  sped  hot- 
footed, for  captain,  agent,  anybody  who  could 
help  us  off;  but  no !  "  the  swell  was  still  too 
heavy,  after  such  a  gale,  it  would  not  yet  be 
safe  ;  wait  until  to-morrow  ;  " — but  wait  I  would 
not,  so  the  tug  had  to  get  up  steam.  Passengers, 
the  poodle  Mutton,  and  a  store  of  food,  were 
soon  transferred  to  her,  the  tow-ropes  were  made 
fast,  an  extra  hand  was  sent  on  board  to  help  to 
steer  the  wherry ;  and,  near  midnight  on  Satur- 
day, 1 8th  August,  we  at  last  steamed  away  down 
the  long  harbour,  the  Gipsy  following  in  our 
foaming  wake,  with  red  and  green  eyes  glowing 
in  the  darkness. 

Over  the  bar,  there  was  a  nasty  tumbling  sea. 
The  strain  upon  the  hawsers  was  not  equal  ; 
and  a  hoarse  hail  reached  us,  **  She  steers  very 
hard."  The  ropes  were  soon  adjusted  ;  and  past 
Gorton  light,  we  found  a  longer  swell,  with 
a  smooth  surface.  The  wind  had  dropped. 
The  little  river  craft  rode  over  the  seas 
buoyantly,  throwing  the  spray  aside  with  her 
wide  flaring  bows,  the  water  washing  all  along 
her  plankways — we  had  put  combings  round  the 
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cock-pit — but  never  wetting  the  low  cabin  top. 
"All  right,"  was  our  men's  last  hail,  heard 
through  the  splash  of  paddle-wheels,  and  the 
thump  of  engines ;  and  all  right  we  knew  they 
were.  The  lights  of  Yarmouth,  and  the  high 
and  low  Lowestoft  lights,  soon  sank  out  of  sight- 
To  one  of  us  it  felt  like  good  old  times  to  be 
at  sea  again.  We  found  more  wind  as  we 
got  further  out,  and  the  swell  increased  a  bit. 
The  tug  pitched  and  rolled  amazingly,  and  yet 
more  amazingly  danced  up  and  down  the  little 
cock-boat  wherry.  I  watched  her  all  night,  fear- 
ing that  our  men  might  hail  and  not  be  heard  ; 
but  they  were  right  enough,  and  had  no  need 
to  hail. 

It  was  warm,  and  bright  moonlight.  The 
stuffy  cabin  of  the  steamer,  close  to  the  engine- 
room,  was  quite  insufferable,  so  the  girls  deter- 
mined to  sit  the  night  out  on  deck. 

About  noon  next  day,  we  sighted  land,  at 
Camperdown.  A  smart  Dutch  pilot  boarded  us ; 
and,  between  the  black  and  white  buoys,  we 
steamed  on  past  a  line  of  sand-hills,  like  the 
Marrum  hills,  in  Norfolk,  towards  the  harbour's 
mouth  at  Nieuwe  Diep.  Inside,  were  two 
Dutch  men-of-war ;  their  well-squared  yards 
conspicuous,  one  with  an  admirals  flag  flying 
at   the  mizen.     '*  Schout-by-nacht "  is,  if  you 
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please,  Dutch  for  rear-admiral.     Here,  our  new 
ship  s  new  papers  were   called  for,  examined, 
and,    in   due   course,   passed — no    charge  was 
made  for  customs, — our  North  Sea  pilot,  shook 
hands  with  us  lovingly ;  another  came  on  board, 
and  we  were  soon  off  again,  across  the  Zuiderzee. 
Our  new  pilot,  yet  smarter  than  the  first,  in 
a  naval-officer-like  uniform,  spoke  a  little  Eng- 
lish.    He  told  me  that  money  was  now  ready, 
for  the  reclamation  of  the  south  end  of  this  so-- 
called  Southern  Sea ;  that  the  work  would  soon 
be  put  in  hand,  and  that  even  he  might  live  to  see 
his  occupation  gone.    The  portion  to  be  drained, 
has  never  been  dry  land  in  human  memory  ;  it 
was   a   great   lake — Flavus.      But    our   whole 
further  course  to-day,  would  be  over  what  was 
part  of  West  Friesland,  till  some  600  years  ago, 
when   the   sea   broke   across  it,    drowned   the 
entire   district   which   lay   between   the   rivers 
Medemelach  and  Flavus,  and  made  it,  with  the 
site  of  the  fresh-water  lake,  a  great  gulf  of  the 
German  Ocean.^     Over  this  new-made  sea,  we 
should  steam  good  three    hours  more,  before 
reaching  our  port— an  inland    village    once — 
Stavoren. 

'  See  the  interesting  old  maps  in  J.  Wagenaar's  "  Vader- 
landsche  Historie  Verkort,"  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1792. 
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We  were  near  land  on  both  sides  of  us, 
Texel  Island  on  our  left,  and  on  our  starboard 
hand  the  island  Wieringen;  but  neither  was 
visible.  We  made  out  soft  grey  lines  of  tree- 
tops  ;  we  could  dimly  distinguish  roofs  of 
houses  ;  but— strange  and  mirage-like  effect 
of  the  low  shores — the  tree-tops  and  houses 
seemed,  not  to  rest  on  any  firm  foundation,  but 
to  hang  in  air,  above  a  horizontal  line  of  gleam- 
ing water. 

The  Gipsy  was  all  this  time  being  unbattened, 
and  when  we  glided  in  between  the  harbour- 
piers,  our  cabins  were  all  ready  for  us. 

A  crowd  of  figures  stood  above  us  on  the 
quay.  It  was  too  dark  to  make  them  out  dis- 
tinctly, but  Harry,  the  big  mate,  had  to  land  to 
make  fast  a  hawser.  **  All  the  oldest,  plainest 
ladies  in  Stavoren,"  Wcis  his  outspoken  comment, 
as  he  jumped  on  board  again.  Luckily,  none 
of  them  knew  English.  Then,  I  had  to 
pay  for  pilotage  and  harbour  dues ;  the  post- 
master brought  letters ;  the  harbour-master, 
a  kind  message  from  our  Vice-Consul  at  Har- 
kingen  ;  Dick  saw  our  boat,  the  Snail,  launched 
from  the  steamer's  deck  ;  then  came  dinner  on 
board  our  own  small  ship,  the  soothing  pipe,  and 
our  snng  hammocks.  We  had  met  with  nothing 
but  good  temper  and  civility  from  all  on  board 
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the  tug,  and  missed  our  friends  next  morning, 
when  we  woke  and  found  her  gone. 

We  had  moored  alongside  the  quay;  and  past 
us,  as  we  dressed,  floated  up  the  harbour  one 
great  shape  after  another,  unlike  any  vessels  of 
,  my  long  acquaintance  among  vessels — Friesch 
tjalks,  from  across  the  Zuiderzee,  from  Hol- 
land. High  out  of  water  were  they,  broad  almost 
as  long,  shining  with  varnish  or  brown  tar,  they 
had  great  fin-like  lee-boards,  topsides  tumbling 
in,  green-painted  houses  on  their  after-decks, 
varnished  or  brightly-painted  harness-casks,  and 
anchor-buoys  banded  with  red  and  white  or  blue 
and  white  like  children's  tops,  hanging  from 
their  bows.  They  were  mostly  manned  and 
womaned  by  one  man,  his  wife,  and,  perhaps,  a 
boy  and  girl  or  two  ;  all  busy,  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  of  them  getting  in  and  stowing  their 
brown  sails  before  passing  through  the  locks. 

On  our  landward  side  we  could  just  see,  so 
far  above  our  heads  were  they,  a  row  of  feet 
and  legs — the  feet  mostly  in  wooden  shoes ;  the 
legs  in  thick  blue  socks  over  blue  stockings, 
sticking  out  from  loose  trousers,  or  short  blue 
serge  petticoats.  The  legs  rarely  moved,  but 
the  tongues  of  the  leg  owners  made  a  veritable 
babel,  all  chattering  in  high  tones  at  once.  We 
could  only  catch  the  words  repeated  oftenest. 
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and  to  be  so  familiar  by-and-by — "  Engelsch 
schip/'  "  Stoom-boot."  The  poor  folk  meant 
no  harm  ;  their  curiosity  was  natural — the  first 
Norfolk  wherry  ever  seen  in  Friesland !  When 
we  stepped  on  shore  all  caps  were  raised,  and 
room  made  for  us  civilly. 

The  women's  head-dress  struck  us,  strangers 
then,  as  singular,  to  say  the  least — round  con- 
vex plates  of  gold  or  silver,  fitting  close  over  a 
swathing  of  black  stuff;  often  a  white  curtained 
cap  over  the  gold  or  silver  casques  ;  and  some- 
times over  that  again  a  bonnet.  Quite  poor 
women,  in  sabots,  print  jackets^  and  short  serge 
skirts,  would  wear  such  golden  head-dresses, 
finished  off  with  a  rosette  of  repouss6  or  filagree 
in  gold  on  either  temple. 

Among  the  idlers  stood  an  officer,  in  a  blue 
uniform,  with  a  short  sword — the  harbour- 
master. He  had  heard  of  a  pilot  for  us,  whom 
I  engaged  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  a  tall 
man  about  fifty,  Rein  Visscher  by  name,  who 
had  been  to  sea  in  English  ships,  and  knew 
something  of  our  language. 

The  harbour-master  also  kindly  showed  us 
round  the  place — one  of  M.  Havards  "  Dead 
Cities."  A  narrow  straight  canal,  with  sloping 
grassy  banks,  on  which  a  few  milch  ewes  were 
tethered;  on  either  side,  a  row  of  small  one- 
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storied  houses ;  no  vestiges  of  mansions  or  great 
warehouses,  churches,  or  civic  buildings ;  no 
bits  of  ancient  architecture ;  no  ruins  of  any 
sort.  The  cottages  did  not  look  old,  and 
seemed  all  occupied ;  the  little  shops  were 
fairly  stocked.  It  is  a  village — nothing  more — 
alive  and  prosperous  in  quite  a  humble  way, 
not  at  all  interesting. 

The  cities  of  void  houses  in  the  Hauran, 
built  of  everlasting  basalt,  might  aptly  be  called 
dead  cities ;  a  mushroom  Western  city  of  frame 
tenements,  **bust  up"  and  deserted,  could 
fairly  be  described  as  dead  ;  there  are  their  cold 
remains,  their  carcases ;  but  in  no  intelligible 
sense  can  this  poor  living  hamlet  be  called  dead, 
or  a  dead  city. 

There  is  a  good  harbour  for  small  vessels, 
and  from  it  steamers  in  connection  with  the 
railways  ply  across  the  Zuiderzee. 

Preparing  for  the  cruise,  I  had  tried  to  learn 
a  little  Dutch,  and  now  aired  it  for  the  first 
time  at  Stavoren.  The  people  took  my  mean- 
ing fairly  well,  but  understand  them  in  return  I 
could  not.  Excited  at  converse  with  foreigners, 
they  would  speak  rapidly,  and  lapsed  from 
Hollandsch  into  their  own  language,  Friesch.^ 

'  Boswell  wrote  to  Johnson  from  Utrecht,  "  Of  the  old 
Frisick  there  are  no  remains,  except  some  ancient  laws 
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In  all  the  Netherlandish  provinces  the  chil- 
dren are  taught  Dutch,  though,  perhaps,  the 
poorer  people  soon  forget  to  speak  it  fluently. 
A  Dutchman  from  Holland  cannot  understand 
the  Friesch. 

The  harbour-master,  of  course,  spoke  Hol- 
landsch — he  had  been  a  sous-officier  in  the 
Dutch  Indian  army — and  a  little  German.  We 
talked  about  the  women's  head-dresses;  but 
the  men,  I  said,  wear  *'  geen  (no)  costume." 
"What!  No  costume ! !  No  costume ! ! !  "  he 
fairly  gasped.  "  Why,  yes,  sure,'*  he  said,  **  they 
are  all  gekleidet ! "  Plainly  my  Dutch  was  by 
no  means  perfect. 

In  the  afternoon  we  got  through  the  lock, 
and  clear  out  of  Stavoren,  but  it  was  a  dead 
head-wind  up  the  canal,  and  we  laid  to  by  the 
bank,  near  a  farm-house. 

preserved  by  Schotanus  in  his  '  Beschryvinge  van  die 
Heerlykheid  van  Friesland ; '  and  his  *  Historia  Frisica.*  .  .  . 
Of  the  modern  Frisick,  or  what  is  spoken  by  the  boors  of 
this  day,  I  have  procured  a  specimen.  It  is  Gisbert 
Japix's  *  Rymelerie.' "  Books  are  still  published  in  modern 
Friesch. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Our  crew— The  Gipsy's  boats— A  '*  boerderij  " — The 
Friesch  attitude — Petticoated  windmills — Race  with 
tjalks— Canal  bridges — Our  first  great  mere,  the 
Fluessen— Purple  water— Peat -cutting- An  eel  schuit 
— Ijlst,  quaintest  of  villages — A  fowl's  palace—"  Ten- 
toonstellingsschaatsen  " — English  and  Dutch  quants — 
Sneek,  second  city  of  Friesland — A  floating  population 
—The  Kermis— A  Dutch  "boeier"— A  regatta  ex- 
traordinary—On board  "  De  Vrouw  Styntje  " — Sneeker 
Meer. 

I  THINK  the  reader  has  not  made  our  little 
crew's  acquaintance.  Our  butler,  Ifould,  played 
the  parts  of  cook  and  steward ;  Wilson,  a 
fisherman  from  a  coast  village  in  Suffolk,  was 
our  one  English  sailorman ;  and  there  was  the 
Friesland  pilot,  Visscher.  Both  the  English- 
men did  capitally,  and  much  of  the  comfort  of 
our  cruise  we  owe  to  them.  I  was  my  own 
skipper,  and  Dick,  while  he  remained  with  us, 
was  mate. 

We  brought  one  boat,  the  Snail.  She  is 
flat-bottomed,  sharp  at  both  ends,  draws  no 
water  to  speak  of,  and  is  built  of  oak,  to  stand 
rough  usage.  She  has  two  pairs  of  sculls,  a  pair 
of  Canadian -paddles,  and  a  small  standing  lug- 
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sail.  It  IS  almost  impossible  to  capsize  her,  a 
heavy  man  can  stand  upon  her  gunwale.  We 
find  her  very  useful  to  land  in,  and  for  sketching. 
The  Gipsy's  other  boat,  the  Whiting,  had  to 
be  left  in  England ;  a  17  foot  boat,  all  oak,  like 
the  Snail  with  deep  keel  and  outside  lead 
ballast.  She  carries  a  large  balance  lug  with  a 
boom,  is  fast  and  stiff  in  a  breeze  of  wind  ;  but 
her  keel  makes  her  sheer  about  more  than 
is  pleasant,  when  being  towed  on  narrow, 
crowded  waters,  and  she  Is  a  heavy  boat  to  row. 
We  were  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
people  of  the  farm-house  (Boerderij),  who  came 
out  and  stared  at  us,  with  all  their  eyes,  the 
women,  in  what  we  christened  afterwards,  the 
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Friesch    attitude — arms    akimbo.     They   soon 
concluded  that  we  were  an  "  Engelsch  stoom- 
boot  ;*'   but  why  a  steam-boat,  with  our  great 
c  2 
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sail  in  evidence,  was  a  mystery.     Could  it  be  the 
smoking  kitchen  chimney  which  misled  them  ? 

In  a  creek  close  by  floated  the  crazy  hull  of 
an  old  **  Schuitje/'  a  hut  built  upon  it — home 
of  a  brown  dishevelled  woman  and  a  mob  of 
sun-burnt  children.  By  the  creek  stood  up  a 
big  windmill,  the  body  of  it  in  an  almost  upright 
petticoat  of  marvellously  neat  thatch;  the  wood- 
work painted  green,  and  the  great  canvas  sails 
bright  green  and  yellow.  Beyond  the  mill  a 
smooth  green  plain,  dotted  with  red-roofed 
boerderijen,  each  nestling  in  a  clump  of  trees  ; 
and  beyond  them,  again,  the  rampart  of  sea-wall, 
almost  as  high  as  their  chimney-tops. 

I  made  an  excuse  of  wanting  to  buy  milk,  to 
look  in  at  our  neighbour  boerderij ;  a  great 
strapping,  blowsy  wench  received  us,  and  hurled 
Friesch  at  me,  her  mouth  close  at  my  ear,  with 
all  the  force  of  her  too  robust  lungs ;  foreigners 
are  treated  as  deaf  everywhere.  Little  Duitsia, 
Abel  and  Jacob,  jolly  chubby  little  things,  did 
not  despise  the  brown,  spice-flavoured  cakes 
we  had  brought  from  Stavoren,  and  G — 
sketched  them  as  they  stood  there  wondering,  to 
their  infinite  delight. 

Two  tjalks  had  followed  us,  and  moored  close 
by.  In  the  morning  they  and  we  departed  ;  the 
wind  had  shifted  some  points  in  our  favour,  and 
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blew  fresh.  We  soon  outsailed  our  consorts, 
and  coming  to  a  head  reach,  beat  up  it ;  they 
had  to  jump  on  shore  and  tow.  These  Dutch 
craft  have  no  keels,  and  cannot  beat  to  wind- 
ward well,  their  lee  boards  notwithstanding.  ^ 

Soon  came  our  second  canal  bridge — we  had 
encountered  one,  just  this  side  of  Stavoren. 
Visscher  warned  us  we  must  lower,  to  sail 
through  was  "  Verboden."  There  was  not  too 
much  room,  but  all  was  clear  beyond,  our  sheet 
was  well  aft,  the  sail  would  not  catch,  so  through 
we  went,  nemine  contradicente.  Bridges  in  the 
Netherlands  are  well  attended  :  never  but  once 
in  our  long  voyagings  was  there  any  contretemps. 
We  used  to  hail  in  good  time — a  prolonged  howl, 
like  a  dog  baying  the  moon,  rising  to  a  high 
shriek  at  the  end,  is  the  Dutch  equivalent  for 
"  Bridge  ahoy !  " — and  the  bridge  always  reared 
up  soon  enough. 

A  little  further  a  small  lake,  then  another 
larger  one,  the  Morra.  Between  the  two,  the 
floating  home  of  an  eel-fisher,  posts  and  nets  on 
both  sides  of  the  waterway.  The  channel  is 
buoyed  through  the  Morra,  but,  drawing  only 
three  feet,  we  could  sail  about  the  fine  lake 
anywhere. 

Through  another  bridge,  Galamadammen, 
where  a  sabot,  dangling  from  a  stick,  received 
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our  toll ;  and  then  our  first  great  lake,  the 
Fluessen,  stretching  for  some  seven  miles  in 
front  of  us.  A  big  tjalk  was  right  ahead, 
bound  the  same  way.  With  **  boy-line"  on  our 
tiller,  our  plank  ways  awash,  we  swept  past  her 
as  if  she  was  at  anchor.  Three  cormorants 
flapped  by  us  out  of  shot,  and  a  pretty  **blue  dar  " 
sat  upon  a  buoy  as  we  sailed  close  to  it.  She 
may  have  come  last  night  from  Thurne  or 
Upton  ;  and  our  great  sail,  so  outlandish-looking 
in  these  waters,  may  have  seemed  not  at  all 
strange  to  her.  The  shores  were  low,  looking 
more  distant  even  than  they  were,  the  land 
itself  often  invisible  ;  church  towers  here  and 
there ;  curious  lines  of  boerderijen,  each  high 
pitched  red  roof  in  its  own  sheltering  grove, 
all  in  a  row  and  all  close  together.  The  farms 
must  stretch  back  from  the  shores  with  very 
narrow  frontages. 

We  would  explore  these  strange  coasts  tho- 
roughly, sail  round  every  bay,  and  land  at  every 
village  if  we  could  ;  but  not  to-day.  Impossible 
to  waste  the  glorious  breeze ;  we  must  sail  on 
and  on  and  on,  as  far  as  it  will  carry  us. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  water  a  dark  purple,  like 
what  far  out  at  sea  we  call  blue  water;  and 
the  ** white  horses"  of  our  childhood  here 
wear  tawny  yellow  manes. 
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We  could  not  learn  in  England  much  of  these 
great  lakes,  no  one  knew  ;  and  I  had  feared  to 
jfind  them  tidal,  with  mud  flats  like  Breydon. 
But  this  grand  expanse,  an  inland  sea  of 
clear  fresh  water,  deep  enough  for  us  all 
over,  this  one  wijd  Friesland  mere,  went  far 
beyond  our  expectations,  and  alone  repaid  the 
voyage. 

In  a  narrow  cut  through  a  peninsula  a  craft 
was  lying,  loading  up  with  peat,  women  wheel- 
ing turves  in  barrows,  and  a  man  standing  by  in 
blue-striped  linen  knickerbockers,  tied  at  the 
knee. 

We  have  no  time  to  stop  at  Heeg,  a  village 
at  the  head  of  Fluessen  ;  we  hear  of  a  kermis, 
the  most  famous  water  frolic  of  the  year, 
at  Sneek  to-morrow,  and  must  push  on  to  get 
to  it. 

Our  course  lies  along  a  stream,  more  river 
than  canal  like,  winding  through  flat  meadows, 
yellow  with  goat's  beard,  and  populous  with  birds 
— snipes,  plovers  in  thousands,  oyster-catchers, 
red  shanks,  curlews.  We  reach  four  cross  water- 
ways ;  a  hay-lighter  quants  up  one  ;  we  take 
another  pointing  N.N.W.,  through  a  bridge — 
Osingahuizen — and  on  through  the  Canal  de 
Wymerts. 

The  breeze  fell  light,  we  trailed  a  spoon  astern, 
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hoping  to  catch  a  Friesland  pike  ;  but  ne'er  a  run 
rewarded  us.  We  met  tjalks  and  smaller  craft, 
laboriously  trekked  along,  often  by  the  weakest 
members  of  their  crews,  women  and  children.  A 
bend  to  windward,  and  we  pass  a  lock,  and  the 
canal  which  leads  to  Bolsward.  A  big  eel  schuit, 
such  as  bring  eels  to  London,  was  aground  there, 
her  boat  laying  out  an  anchor.  We  drew  on, 
between  houses,  and  our  sail  clattered  down  in 
Ijlst. 

Nothing  odder,  more  bizarre,  than  this  vil- 
lage have  I  ever  seen  ;  more  Chinese  than 
European-looking,  with  its  jumble  of  bright 
colours,  fantastic  forms,  and  squeezed-up  popu- 
lousness. 

A  long  narrow  lane  of  smooth  dark  water, 
full  of  queer-shaped,  varnished  boats,  each  with 
a  family  and  a  dog  in  it,  and  crossed  by  innu- 
merable white  toy-like  bridges;  grassy  slopes 
on  either  side,  railed  off  into  small  gardens, 
where  was  a  sheep  or  two,  tethered  among 
bleaching  linen  ;  behind  the  slopes  a  row  of 
clipped  lime-trees,  all  the  same  size  and  shape  ; 
and  behind  them,  again,  narrow,  brick-paved 
roadways,  crowded  with  foot  people,  white- 
capped,  gold-casqued  women,  clattering,  sabot- 
footed  children ;  the  whole  backed  by  a  low  line 
of  little  houses,  many  gable  ends,  and  roofs  of 
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shiny,  purple  tiles.  All  the  walls  as  well  as 
doors  and  window-frames  are  painted  brilliant 
colours,  mostly  green  and  yellow. 

We  landed  and  walked  everj^where,  a  throng 
attending  us,  not  rude  but  most  inquisitive ; 
only  the  dogs  yapped  at  Mutton.  When  we 
had  got  safe  on  board  again,  the  population 
ranged  itself  compactly  on  the  bank ;  women  in 
the  Friesch  posture,  hands  on  hips,  men  and  boys 
smoking,  looking  up  at  our  tall  mast  with 
wonder,  and  children  bending  down  to  peep 
through  our  windows  ;  all  laughing  and  jabbering 
at  the  top  of  their  high  voices.  We  have  not  yet 
come  across  the  typical  phlegmatic  Dutchman. 

Passing  through  a  bridge,  at  a  right  angle, 
we  lay  the  Gipsy  alongside  a  garden,  feeling 
shy,  and  drawing  our  curtains  close,  for  luncheon. 

K bravely  tried  to  sketch,  but  was  the  object 

of  such  close  attention  that  she  had  to  give 
it  up. 

In  a  garden  opposite,  stood  what  looked  like 
a  dolls  house,  with  real  windows,  doors  and 
outside  staircase — home  of  surely  most  un- 
comfortable fowls.  The  human  residence  was 
signalized  by  a  huge  model  skate.  Invited  in, 
a  voluble  old  dame  made  much  of  us  ;  she  had 
never  seen  an  Englishman  at  Ijlst  before ;  her 
words  were  poured  out  in  a  torrent ;    we  under- 
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stood  not  one,  but  her  exhibition  skates — 
•  •  Tentoonstellingsschaatsen  "  is  the  short  Dutch 
word  for  them — were  obviously  the  best  to  be 
had,  not  in  Friesland  only,  but  the  world. 
The  house  was  exquisitely  clean,  but  no  such 
antique  furniture  as  I  had  hoped  to  find. 

It  was  market-day  in  Sneek,  and  crowds  of 
craft  of  many  sizes,  but  to  our  foreign  eyes,  all 
built  and  rigged  alike,  came  beating  down  the 
river  towards  us,  bringing  back  the  market 
folks. 

We  soon  hoisted  sail  and  bowled  along,  the 
wind  dead  aft,  threading  our  way  through  quite 
a  press  of  crossing  boats.  It  was  a  pretty 
animated  scene,  but  rain  came  down  and  spoilt 
it  all,  before  we  entered  Sneek. 
,  As  we  got  among  houses  and  tiers  of  moored 
vessels,  sail  had  to  be  lowered,  and,  quanting 
slowly  on,  we  found  a  berth  just  past  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  alongside  the  new  quay. 

We  had  brought  our  own  "  quants "  from 
Norfolk ;  eighteen-foot-long  poles,  a  bot  or  knob 
at  one  end,  and  an  iron-shod  spike  and  wooden 
shoulder  at  the  other.  Here,  under  like  con- 
ditions, we  found  the  like  implements  in  use, 
'*  booms"  they  call  them  ;  but  the  Dutch  booms 
are  less  clumsy  and  more  handy  than  our  quants. 

The  girls  had  seen  out  of  the  windows  and 
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admired  the  fine  old  water-gate — we  had  turned 
right-handed  close  to  it.  A  low  arch  over  the 
canal,  for  boats  ;  an  arcaded  roadway  over  the 
low '  arch  ;    above   that  a  chamber  story  ;    the 


whole  surmounted  by  a  step-built  gable.  The 
edifice  is  flanked  by  two  octagon-shaped  towers 
capped  with  spires,  like  great  extinguishers  ;  it 
is  built  of  red  brick  with  white  stone  dressings, 
and  rises  sheer  out  of  the  water. 

The  "  grachts  '* — canals — are  simply  crammed 
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with  quaint  Dutch  craft,  tjalks,  praams,  schuits, 
aaks,  schouws,  boks ;  all  much  the  same  in  type, 
but  differing  in  details — we  never  mastered  all 
their  bewildering  names.  As  many  people 
seemed  to  live  afloat  as  on  dry  land.  The 
kermis  and  regatta  might  account  for  it,  but 
such  a  dense  crowd  of  '*  schips  "  we  never  saw 
together  in  one  place  again. 

These  "grachts"  are  numerous  all  round  about 
and  through  the  town  ;  a  passage  is  always  kept 
clear,  but  everywhere  along  the  sides  lay  boats 
and  vessels  in  interminable  rows. 

These  water  dwellers  are  mostly  very  decent 
people,  more  "  high  toned "  than  the  typical 
bargee ;  we  always  found  them  civil,  even  friendly. 
Many  are  born,  live  all  their  days,  and  die  on 
board  their  craft ;  generations  succeed  each 
other,  who  have  no  homes  on  shore.  Of  course 
their  status  varies,  from  well-to-do  families  in 
large  new  vessels,  smart  and  clean  as  any  yacht, 
to  gipsy-looking  folk  in  a  neglected  lighter  ; 
but  smiles  and  salutes,  never  an  ill  word  or  look, 
met  us  from  one  and  all,  the  country  over,  and 
I  never  saw  a  waterman  the  worse  for  liquor. 

We  did  not  "  do "  Sneek  thoroughly ;  one 
afternoon,  between  showers,  and  one  fine  fore- 
noon, was  all  we  had.  A  very  foreign-looking 
town,  strange  to  our  eyes  ;     tree-edged  water 
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streets,  old  gables,  singularly  bright  colours,  and, 
to  the  eye,  perfect  cleanliness — filthy  black 
smoke  never  sullies  these  Dutch  towns,  peat  is 
the  common  fuel,  and  makes  but  little  smoke — 
polite,  simple-seeming  people ;  such  were  our 
impressions.  I  find  ''a* rather  fine  town-hall" 
noted  in  my  diary,  but  cannot  recall  it  to  my 
memory. 

We  bought  an  antique  silver  watch  chain, 
for  a  bracelet,  at  a  little  jewellers.  The 
mother,  in  a  splendid  gold  head-dress,  and  two 
handsome  daughters  asked  us  in.  The  chain 
and  silver  seals  were  weighed,  and  the  price 
seemed  really  too  trifling ;  it  would  fetch  five 
times  as  much  in  Wardour  Street.  A  ladies' 
waterproof  was  wanted,  but  no  such  garment 
could  we  find  in  Sneek  ;  those  the  girls  wore 
were  curiosities,  and  children  came  up  shyly 
in  the  streets  to  stroke  them. 

We  found  the  kermis  in  full  swing,  much  like 
a  fair  in  England.  There  are  few  foot  pave- 
ments, and  the  narrow  streets,  seldom  invaded 
by  wheeled  vehicles,  were  thronged  with  country 
folk  in  their  best  clothes  ;  merry-go-rounds  were 
in  high  favour,  fine  with  glass  and  gilding,  and 
twirling  giddily  to  "  En  Revenant  de  la  Revue  ;*' 
'  there  were  *'  try  your  strengths,*'  prodigy  shows, 
and  one  five-legged  lamb.    Placid,  bovine-look- 
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ing  women  sat  behind  tressel  tables,  selling 
dried  eels,  jewellery,  and  sweetmeats.  The 
people,  were  it  not  for  the  gold  head-dresses, 
.  are  very  English-looking  (are  they  not  in  fact 
our  near  relations  ?),  a  fair-haired,  physically  fine 
race,  especially  the  women  ;  a  laughing,  talking, 
singing,  smoking  crowd,  but,  up  to  half-past 
nine  at  all  events,  when  Dick  and  I  departed, 
all  well-behaved  and  sober. 

The  place  looked  wonderfully  clean,  but  it 
was  the  whitewash  on  a  sepulchre ;  foul  smells 
assaulted  us  at  every  corner.  There  is  a 
peculiar  odour,  concocted  of  cow  stalls  and  peat 
reek,  which  pervades  the  entire  province,  and 
to  this  general  flavour  Sneek  adds  stinks  peculiar 
to  Itself,  various  and  villainous  ;  legions  of  them 
chased  us  to  our  wherry,  and  there  enveloped 
us  as  with  a  cloak.  By  this  time  all  the  idle 
loafers  in  the  place  had  found  us,  and  kept 
watch  and  ward  along  the  quay,  chattering  in- 
cessantly the  livelong  night;  we  could  not 
understand  their  lingo,  luckily,  and  slept  well 
through  it,  but  Visscher  could  not  help  listening 
to  what  he  well  understood,  and  got  little  sleep, 
he  told  us. 

Next  morning  the  town  looked  its  best ;  we 
thought  it  quite  charming ;  the  sun  shone  bright, 
and  gay  flags  floated  everywhere,  the  Neder- 
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lansch  red,  white  and  blue  conspicuous.  The 
same  smoking,  spitting  ne  er-do-wells  still  lining 
the  quay,  and  watching  complacently  our  every 
movement.  One  man  inquired  of  Dick,  "  Did 
we  carry  kanonen  ?*'  *'  He  sprek  Engelsch,"  said 
another,  pushing  a  quite  pretty  woman  forward ; 
but  "  Neen  "  she  shyly  remonstrated.  It  seemed 
her  husband  had  been  in  the  States,  and  had 
taught  her  a  few  words  of  English.  Our  critics 
doubted,  despite  our  red  ensign,  were  we  Eng- 
lish or  Americans.  A  young  man  asked  us,  could 
we  lend  the  stars  and  stripes  to  hoist  in  honour 
of  some  Yankee  Dutch  society.  Unfortunately 
we  did  not  possess  one. 

A  boeier — a  small  Dutch  yacht — lay  just  ahead 
of  us,  dressed  from  stem  to  stern  with  flags  of 
all  nations,  and  I  went  on  board  to  look  at  her. 
She  was  shaped  like  a  Friesch  tjalk,  the  tall 
mast  stepped  almost  amidships,  just  forward  of 
the  gilded  earlike  lee-boards ;  her  hull  newly 
varnished ;  brasswork  brightly  burnished ;  all 
spick  and  span  and  spotless.  Her  rudder  was 
enough  to  make  a  curio  collector  covetous ;  a 
great  grotesque  carved  and  gilded  bear,  crawling 
up  from  near  the  water-line,  his  head  and  paws 
on  the  high  rudder  head.  She  was  rigged  like 
a  tjalk  too,  mainsail  laced  to  the  mast,  not 
to  the  boom,  an  absurdly  short  curved  gaff— 
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"  gaffel,"  they  call  it — and  a  foresail  laced  to  the 
stay.  Abaft  the  mast  was  a  well,  and  a  small  low 
cabin ;  before  the  mast  a  good  forecastle  with  a 
door  between  it  and  the  cabin.  The  hired  skipper 
was  on  board,  a  swaggering  fellow,  who  would 
like,  he  said,  to  sail  to  London  in  hen  I  know 
that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  sail  shipmates 
with  him. 

About  noon,  we  quanted  out  through  countless 
tjalks,  past  a  bridge,  round  a  corner,  and  then 
sailed  on  into  the  Houkesloot,  a  fine  stretch  of 
seeming  river.  The  water  was  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  craft,  steamers,  boeiers,  tjalks,  junk- 
looking  boats,  and  square  gaily  painted  punts. 
It  was  a  perfect  breeze,  and,  with  our  bonnet  on, 
we  could  outsail  them  all.  We  ran  down  to  the 
turn  into  the  mere,  beat  back  again,  and  at  last 
laid  her  by  a  grassy  bank,  below  the  winning 
buoy,  astern  of  a  fine  tjalk  belonging  to  an 
acquaintance  of  our  pilot. 

Among  the  Dutch  craft  we  were  **  whoolly 
stammed"  (query,  from  **stom,"  dumb,  in 
Dutch  ? )  to  see  an  English  yawl  flying  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Club  burgee,  whose  party 
waved  us  frieadly  greetings.  A  steamer  soon 
came  puffing  down,  a  tjalk  in  tow  with  the  com- 
mittee on  board  of  her,  both  craft  dressed  with 
bunting ;  hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved  welcomes 
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to  us  ;  then  an  excursion  steamer,  with  a  band 
which  played  ^'  God  save  the  Queen."  Pleasure 
craft  followed  innumerable;  tjalks  whose  holds, 
swept  and  garnished,  were  fitted  with  seats  for 
passengers  ;  more  steamers,  more  boeiers,  and  a 
host  of  open  boats. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  fantastic  scene,  one 
fancied  one  had  seen  it  all  before  ;  but  where  ? 
when  ?  in  some  dream,  or  through  the  eyes 
of  some  before  worn  body  ?  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing, clear  azure  sky,  vivid-  green  shores ;  the 
varnished  yellow  craft  dashing  along  through 
crisply  rippled  purple  water,  leaving  golden- 
coloured  wakes  behind  them  ;  brown  sails, 
white  sails,  yellow  sails;  flags  flaunting;  steamers 
breathing  forth  black  smoke ;  the  glory  of  the 
sunshine  ;  the  mixture  of  an  old  world  and  the 
new;  men  in  "store  clothes, ''women  out  of  old 
pictures;  the  stoom-boats  of  to-day,  the  mediaeval 
tjalks  and  boeiers.  We  watched  the  strange 
kaleidoscopic  scene  for  hours,  charmed,  almost 
fascinated  ;  no  spectacle  could  be  more  novel, 
no  pageant  more  unique  than  this. 

And  the  good  Frieslanders  returned  our 
interested  gaze  with  compound  interest.  The 
foreigners  in  the  strange  foreign  craft  lounging 
on  their  carpeted  fore-deck,  were  of  all  eyes 
the  cynosure.     One's  hat  was  seldom  on  one  s 
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head,  so   many   salutes  courteous   had    we   to 
return. 

Then  the  races.  Fancy  a  fleet  of  varnished 
walnut-shells,  with  little  yellow  lee-boards,  masts 
stuck  in  the  centre  of  them,  and  pyramidal 
many-coloured  sails;  and  in  imagination  magnify 
them — you  see  the  queer  competitors.  Watch 
their  movements,  see  how  they  heel  over  on  a 
wind,  having  to  bale  incessantly,  the  weather 
lee-board   often   sticking    up  like   a  lame    fin. 


Running  before  the  wind,  jib-boom  out  on  one 
side,  the  narrow-headed  main-sail  on  the  other, 
one  often  black,  the  other  white,  they  look 
strange  creatures,  bats  or  pterodactyls. 

With  such  sail  as  they  carry,  and  with  such 
a  breeze  the  boeiers  travel  fast,  but  are  too 
crank  ;  one,  we  heard,  capsized  after  we  left  that 
day.  The  walnut-shell  shape  is  no  fiction,  they 
have  less  fine  lines  than  many  a  walnut-shell. 
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The  Norfolk  yawl  was  entered  for  one  race, 
but  not  in  racing  trim  perhaps,  was  beaten 
easily  by  a  white  Dutch  sloop,  the  only  other 
craft  not  of  the  order  walnut-shell. 

The  flat-bottomed  row-boats,  too,  were  won- 
derful ;  oblong  square-ended  boxes,  also  with 
lee-boards,  painted  in  some  striking  colours,  for 
example,  with  the  Dutch,  red,  white  and  blue  ; 
the  oars  hooked  by  a  staple  to  a  single  thole-pin, 
so  that  feathering  is  not  possible,  the  blades 
painted  the  same  colours  as  the  boat,  in  a 
herring-bone-like  pattern. 

The  tjalk  ahead  of  us  had  her  name  painted 
on  her  high  round  stern — De  Vrouw  Styntje — 
the  name  also  of  her  owner.  By-and-by, 
hearing  that  we  should  be  welcome,  we  boarded 
the  Vrouw.  A  plank  was  laid  from  the  firm 
turf  of  the  meadow  to  the  tjalk's  deck.  The 
girls  were  handed  up  with  ceremony,  and 
welcomed  by  the  pleasant-looking  old  Patroona, 
in  full  Frisian  fig,  a  fine  lace  cap  over  her 
gold  casque.  She  and  her  two  daughters,  with 
an  old  man  and  his  sixteen-year-old  son  for  crew, 
live  on  board  always,  making  two  trading 
voyages  a  year  with  cheese,  I  think  to  Over- 
yssel.  Now  the  hold  was  empty,  exquisitely 
clean,  and  carpeted — the  salon,  in  fact. 

The  vrouw  showed- us  her  own  cabin  aft,  com- 
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fortably  furnished,  and  full  of  blue  and  white  por- 
celain, old  Delft,  and  antique  silver,  displayed  on 
shelves  and  corner  cupboards.  The  china  was 
evidently  her  special  pride  ;  one  quaint  piece  she 
showed  us  had  been  a  century  in  her  family.  From 
a  beam  in  the  hold-salon,  hung  an  implement  like 
a  small  boat-hook,  of  ebony  and  silver ;  a  knob 
unscrewed,  disclosing  a  swordstick-like  dagger. 
It  was  very  old,  she  told  us,  and  was  used  in 
skating,  carried  under  one  s  arm,  to  save  the 
skater  from  a  fall,  or  help  a  comrade  in  distress  ; 
but  what  could  the  dagger  have  been  for  ?  Two 
little  Maltese  poodles  lived  on  board,  and  they 
and  Mutton  went  through  joint  performances, 
standing  on  their  hind  legs,  begging  in  a  row. 

The  tjalk  was  three  years  old,  all  iron  but  the 
deck,  and  built  in  Groningenland.  The  hull  with 
lee-boards,  but  without  other  gear,  cost  4200 
guldens,  say  350/.  Few  tjalks  are  built,  so 
we  were  told,  in  Friesland. 

Our  friendly  neighbours  came  on  board  us  in 
return,  first  taking  off  their  slippers,  and  leaving 
them  on  shore  like  Orientals  ;  they  admired 
most  the  varnished  woodwork,  and  the  com- 
fort  of  the  ladies'  cabin. 

Boat-loads  of  people  came  to  look  at  us,  and 
formed  up  on  the  grass  as  usual ;  some  of  their 
comments   were    less    flattering    than    candid. 
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One  man  in  sabots  could  speak  a  little  English, 
**  Better-looking  inside  than  out,  perhaps,'*  he 
muttered.  The  patriotism  of  Rein  Vischer  too 
amused  us  ;  I  told  him  that  one  corner  of 
England — Norfolk — was  like  this  country,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

**  She  not  so  good  as  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  !  not  such  rich  land  or  such  fine  meres." 

•*  I  quite  believe  dat !  *'  was  his  reply. 

Again,  we  had  come  up  to  a  tjalk,  passed 
her,  and  left  her  hull  down  astern,  on  Fluessen. 

*'  We  move,  don't  we  ?  that  craft  won't  catch 
us,*'  Wilson  ejaculated. 

But  "  I  don't  know  dat  "  Vischer  insisted 
doggedly. 

When  the  fun  was  nearly  over,  we  got  under 
way  again,  and  sailed  out  on  the  mere — 
the  Sneeker  Meer.  Passing  an  island,  where  a 
stand  had  been  erected,  and  a  mob  of  flag- 
decked  craft  and  steamers  lay,  we  dipped  our 
colours  to  the  Committee  boat. 

Another  noble  sheet  of  water,  this  great 
mere ;  not  so  long,  but  looking  broader, 
rounder,  than  the  Fluessen  ;  more  like  the  sea 
than  a  freshwater  lake  ;  with  its  deep-seeming 
purple  waters,  seamed  with  lines  of  amber  foam 
and  roughened  by  the  breeze.  We  dashed 
along  between  the  buoys,  our  course  nearly  due 
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north,  towards  a  distant  tower — Terhorne — the 
far  land  a  mere  line  suspended  between  sky  and 
water ;  sky  above  and  water  below,  so  nearly 
the  same  shade  of  colour,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  thin  line,  one  could  see  no  horizon.  The 
near  land  was  pleasant  to  look  upon ;  firm,  bright 
green  pastures,  level,  and  to  the  eye  smooth  as  a 
tennis  lawn  ;  clumps  of  willows  islanded  about, 
and  rising  from  each  clump  the  high  steep  slope 
of  some  red-roofed  boerderij. 

We  did  not  enter  the  bight  of  Terhorne,  but 
bearing  up,  sailed  as  the  sun  was  setting,  along 
the  east  shore  of  the  lake  ;  then  through  a 
strait  into  the  Goengarijpster  Poelen ;  across 
this — another  fine  lake  ;  then  into  a  narrow 
canal,  and  laid  her  to,  by  a  high  bank  planted 
with  willows,  over  which  rose  the  two  towers  of 
Joure.  Dick  tried  for  a  "snoek"  (pike)  but 
again  failed  to  get  a  run. 
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A  peaceful  anchorage — Terhorae  sluis — "Kanaals"  not 
Canals — Oudeschouw — ^Village  churches — Protestants 
and  Catholics — A  Yankee  Frieslander — Eel-fishing — 
Grouw — Pile  Meer — "  I  no  pilot  you  " — Warrega — 
Rich  pastures — Milk  people,  cans  and  waggons— 
Agricultural  hearse  horses — Leeuwarden,  capital  of 
Friesland— Costumes — Dog-drawn  carts — A  Hinde- 
lopen  room— "Divo  Philippo" — The  "Aanspreker" — 
A  boer  and  his  boerderij — Waterfarers— A  lovely  even- 
ing— Storks— Lake  Groote  Wielen. 

No  quay  loafers,  no  miscellaneous  odours  here ; 
only  the  far-stretching  level  land  and  vaulted 
sky,  and  we  enjoyed  the  sense  of  freedom  to  the 
full.  Now  and  again,  we  heard  the  plaintive 
whistle  of  the  curlew,  as  flight  after  flight  flew 
over  us  against  the  wind  ;  plovers  too  without 
number  on  the  wing  ;  and  two  bunches  of  fowl 
passed  within  shot ;  pretty  flight-shooting  that 
evening,  had  we  had  the  needful  licences. 
The  pee-wits  are,  we  hear,  tabooed  by  law,  but 
are  often  caught  in  nets,  the  law  notwithstand- 
ing. Collecting  the  eggs  is  a  regular  spring 
industry ;  tens  of  thousands  go  to  London  the 
omnivorous. 
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As  we  lay  there,  looking  over  mere  and 
marsh  ;  a  floating  haystack  squeezed  out  from  a 
dyke,  and  hoisting  a  red  sail,  slid  gently  towards 
some  distant  boerderij  ;  a  long  lighter  poled 
across  from  marsh  to  marsh  ;  and  then  a  brown - 
sailed  tjalk  came  sailing  by,  her  knickerbockered 
skipper  raising  his  fur  cap  to  the  "  Engelsch  " 
yacht. 

A  swim  next  morning  in  the  clear  cool  water 
was  a  luxury  ;  then  carpets  were  beaten  and 
dragged  about  the  dewy  grass.  When  we 
started  it  was  blowing  fresh.  Miss  Gipsy  took  her 
bonnet  off,  and  we  took  a  reef  in.  We  had 
an  exhilarating  sail,  foaming  along  gloriously 
for  some  two  hours  about  the  mere.  Pretty  to 
watch  the  terns*  graceful  evolutions  wheeling  and 
dipping  so  easily  and  without  fear  of  us.  At 
last  we  tore  ourselves  away,  our  sail  was  lowered, 
and  we  glided  into  Terhorne  **sluis." 

There  are  two  locks,  large,  stone-built  and  mas- 
sive ;  we  entered  the  right-hand  one,  as  is  the 
rule  of  the  road,  and  found  two  big  tjalks  already 
there  ;  we  had  to  wait  for  them,  as  the  rule  also 
is,  to  haul  but  of  the  lock  before  us  ;  then,  turning 
to  the  left,  we  sailed  down  a  canal,  in  width  and 
beauty  very  like  the  Bure,  but  if  those  two 
tjalks  had  been  North  river  wherries,  we  should 
not  have  overtaken  them  so  easily. 
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Our  word  '*  canal  '*  is  a  misnomer ;  **  Kanaal  " 
in  Hollandsch  means  simply  channel ;  for  in- 
stance, '*  Engelsche  Kanaal "  is  good  Dutch  for 
English  Channel.  This  country  is  a  web  of 
water-ways,  '*  Many  rivers  clear  here  glide  in 
silver  swathes,'' — seldom  straight  or  formal- 
looking,  rather  winding  about  in  all  directions, 
now  narrower,  now  wider,  bordered  by  grassy 
or  reedy  banks,  in  all  respects  the  counter- 
parts of  broadland  rivers  ;  this  one  is  very 
pretty. 

We  reached  Oudeschouw,  where  the  bridge 
opened  only  after  many  hails ;  a  sharp  turn  to  port 
— a  current  sets  against  the  further  shore — and 
we  were  soon  at  Irnsum,  whose  two  towers  had 
long  been  conspicuous.  Few  of  these  villages 
seem  content  with  one  church ;  there  is 
generally  an  old  kerk  for  the  Protestants,  who 
are  in  a  large  majority,  and  a  more  modern  one 
for  Catholics.  Not  many  of  the  churches,  old 
as  they  may  be,  look  interesting ;  short,  high- 
backed,  and  built  of  dull  red  brick,  without 
beauty  of  architecture. 

We  stopped  to  lunch  at  the  foot  of  a  garden  ; 
a  man  spoke  English  with  a  Yankee  accent,  he 
had  lived  in  Wisconsin.  Many  go  from  this 
country  to  the  States,  he  told  us  ;  one  of  his 
boys  was  going  back.     "  Which  country  do  you 
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like  best,  Friesland  or  Wisconsin  ?  *'  *' Amur- 
rica,  I  guess,"  the  youngster  answered  promptly. 
Every  inhabitant,  man,  dog,  child,  and  woman, 
turned  out  into  the  streets  to  stare,  as  we  peram- 
bulated Irnsum  the  malodorous. 

Sailing  on  through  the  bridge,  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  white  yawl  among  the  trees  astern 
of  us  ;  and  our  devious  water-way  wound  on 
through  meadows,  green  and  flat  as  green  and 
flat  could  be,  studded  with  the  characteristic 
pyramidal  boerderijen,  and  fully  stocked  with 
mostly  black  and  white,  fat  and  well-favoured 
kine.  A  red  basket  hoisted  at  the  narrow 
railway  bridge  meant  that  it  was  open ;  then 
the  canal  widened  out,  and  straight  before  us 
were  a  group  of  buildings,  red  roofs  and  a  tall 
church  tower — the  little  town  of  Grouw. 

Our  passing  an  eel-catcher's  boat,  set  Visscher 
talking  of  his  proper  business.  It  seems 
he  is  Visscher  by  trade  as  well  as  name  ;  he 
fishes  during  two  months  of  the  year  for  eels, 
beginning  about  this  season,  setting  his  nets  in 
both  fresh  and  salt  water,  inside  and  outside 
Stavoren.  The  eels,  he  says,  run  mostly  with 
a  west  wind.  He  did  well  last  year,  having 
taken  locx)  lbs.  in  the  two  months.  He  has 
sons  old  enough  to  help  him,  who  might  now 
be  catching  eels.     The  wind  has  kept  in  the 
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west  ever  since  we  started,  but  the  law  will  not 
permit  the  lads  to  work  alone  ;  the  eldest  is 
nineteen,  a  big  fellow  Visscher  told  us,  but  will 
not  be  legally  a  man  for  four  years  more.  I 
could  not  ascertain  for  certain,  but  guess  he 
makes  about  fourpence  a  lb.  for  his  eels, 
wholesale. 

A  gentleman  who  spoke  English  well,  met 
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us  as  we  stepped  on  shore,  and  kindly  showed 
the  way  to  church  and  **  Post-Kantoor ;"  he  had 
seen  us  at  the  Sneek  Regatta.  The  church, 
standing  in  a  garden  among  trees,  has  a  high, 
red  brick  tower,  square,  with  the  steep-pitched 
roof  so  common  in  this  country  ;  it  was  built,  so 
an  inscription  said,  in  1673.     In  the  middle  of 
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the  market-place  stood  a  windmill,  strange  to 
relate  in  this  too  tidy  land,  in  ruins.  Marketing 
was  difficult,  the  people — at  least  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  so  opined — could  not  speak 
their  own  language,  but  we  got  it  done  at  last. 
Then  au  revoir  to  Grouw. 

We  sailed  round  to  the  right,  on  to  Pik 
Meer.  This  is,  in  its  own  way,  very  pretty  ; 
a  vastly  enlarged  Rockland  Broad  ;  with  reedy 
islands,  and  one  islet  of  smooth  grass,  a  favourite 
bleaching  ground  for  the  fair  maids  of  Grouw. 
Then,  through  a  reedy  channel,  to  a  greater 
wilder  lake,  the  Peanster  Ee — Wyde  Ee  our 
map  called  it— where  all  comparison  with  poor 
little  Norfolk  fails. 

Here  Visscher  took  us  unexpectedly  aback  ; 
he  *'let  on*'  to  feel  misgivings,  doubted 
whether  there  was  water,  feared  there  was  not, 
and  so  forth.  I  sailed  up  to  and  hailed  a  hay 
lighter ;  yes,  they  answered,  it  was  deep  enough 
for  us,  and  **  ja  ja  overal ;  '*  but  still  Rein 
Visscher  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  fear  she  is  too  dr-r-ry,  all  sand,  and  very 
har-r-rdt ;  of  course  you  go  vere  you  please,  sir, 
but  I  no  pilot  you,  I  think  we  go  back." 

We  had  planned  all  along,  Visscher  then  con- 
curring, to  reach  Bergum  Meer,  through  the 
long  chain  of  lakes  shown  on  the  map — this 
Peanster  Ee,  the  Kromme  Ee,  the  Wyde  Ee, 
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the  Eester  Zanding — but  Visscher  clearly  could 
not,  or  would  not,  guide  us  ;  we  were  new  yet  to 
the  country,  the  water-ways  are  intricate,  and 
the  map  is  silent  on  such  all-important  points 
as  depth  of  water  and  width  of  canals  and 
bridges.  To  do  without  a  pilot,  as  yet,  would 
be  rash,  an  accident  might  mar  the  future  of 
the  trip  ;  so  guessing  from  past  airs,  which  way 
the  wind  now  blew,  I  gave  way  for  the  moment. 

Did  Visscher  know  the  way  to  Leeuwarden  ? 

Yes! 

That  will  do,  then. 

The  capital  of  Friesland  should  be  itself 
worth  visiting,  and  we  might  sail  thence 
round  to  Bergum  Meer,  by  way  of  the  three 
*'Wielen"  lakes — Groote  Wielen,  Kleine  Wie- 
len,  and  Hout  Wielen,  leaving  the  now  for- 
saken route  for  our  return  voyage.  This 
settled,  we  beat  back  over  Pik  Meer,  and  leaving 
Grouw  upon  our  left,  bore  up  round  the  corner 
northwardly.  The  quaint  town  and  tower 
imaged  in  the  water;  made  a  charming  picture, 
and  I  was  made  to  promise  time  for  sketching, 
should  we  come  this  way  again. 

The  constant  west  wind  did  us  yeoman's 
service,  and  we  grudged  having  to  take  the 
sail  off  her,  to  squeeze  our  tortuous  way  through 
the  long  narrow  water  street  of  Warrega. 
Here  again,  a  posse  comitatus  of  the  villagers 
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were  waiting  on  the  banks,  and  gazed  at  us  in 
ecstasy,  laughing,  pointing,  chattering.  Had 
we  come  flying  down,  with  heads  under  our 
arms,  plump  from  the  moon,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  astounded. 

Warrega,  though  not  as  pretty  as  was  Ijlst, 
is  almost  as  curiously  characteristic.  Its  back- 
bone is  a  strait  canal,  bordered  with  grass 
and  rows  of  trim-clipped  trees  ;  but  the  canal 
wants  the  Chinese-looking  bridges,  the  grassy 
banks  are  not  so  garden-like,  nor  are  the  trees 
as  nicely  formal  as  at  Ijlst.  We  did  not  land, 
and,  passing  the  last  bridge,  the  sail  was  at 
once  hove  up,  and  we  resumed  our  course  for 
Leeu  warden. 


This  canal  is  narrower  than  usual,  and 
meanders  through,meadows  interminable.  Some 
are  "  polders,*'  beds  of  drained  lakes ;  all  are 
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striking  to  a  farmers  eye,  so  extraordinarily 
rich  ;  grass  and  clover  of  the  finest  quality,  no 
rough  marsh  grasses,  no  such  intrusion  of 
weeds  as  one  finds  in  the  best  English  pastures. 
And  what  a  luxuriant  dark  green  !  It  is  cut 
and  come  again  through  all  the  summer — three 
or  four  successive  crops.  As  soon  as  there  is 
grass  enough  to  mow,  the  scythe  is  put  in,  and 
the  short  hay  is  made  and  gathered  into  barns, 
or  rather  houses. 

Few  hay-stacks  are  built  in  Friesland,  but 
the  hay,  together  with  the  boer  s  family  and 
servants,  stores  of  peat  for  winter  fuel,  and  all 
the  cows  and  sheep,  are  housed  under  one  com- 
prehensive roof.  The  boerderijen  are  all  built  to 
the  same  pattern.  In  front,  the  Spanish  gable, 
with  white  muslin-curtained  windows — the  apart- 
ment of  the  family ;  the  low  side-walls  are  pierced 
with  narrow  openings — each  denotes  a  cow-stall ; 
over  both  humans  and  brutes  rises  the  enor- 
mous red-tiled  roof,  the  owner's  name,  perhaps, 
picked  out  in  blue  tiles.  In  the  space  under 
that  roof  is  stored  the  hay. 

As  the  day  drew  on,  we  passed  continually 
boats  freighted  with  copper  milk-cans,  bur- 
nished like  gold-plate  ;  and  here  and  there,  in 
a  railed-off  enclosure,  or  the  open  fields,  two  or 
three  buxom  red-armed  dairy-maids,  and  some- 
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times  a  man  or  two,  sitting  on  one-legged  stools, 
milking  the  cows,  whose  hind  legs  were  tied 
together. 

The  milkmen  all  wear  a  distinctive  dress  — 
blue  linen  jackets  and  brass  buttons.  Some- 
times a  four-wheeled  cart  would  bring  the  cans 
— a  long  box  of  roughly-painted  boards,  the 
sides  rising  high  forward  and  aft,  with  no  end- 
boards,  and  so  small  that  a  donkey  could  draw 
it ;  it  has  no  pole  or  shafts,  but  in  front  a  great 
up-curving  hook  of  wood ;  to  the  hook  is 
hitched  a  splinter-bar ;  and  to  the  splinter-bar,  a 
long  way  from  his  work,  a  black,  long-tailed 
horse,  his  only  harness  a  rope  trace,  and  a  back 
and  breast-band,  made  of  webbing. 

Nearly  all  the  horses  here  are  black,  of  the 
breed  used  at  home  for  hearses — soft- looking 
brutes,  badly  ribbed  up,  sometimes  with  high 
crests,  and  the  up-and-down  clambering  action, 
which  boers,  I  am  told,  admire.  None  of  them 
bend  their  hocks,  as  hocks  should  be  bent. 

Another  railway  bridge  had  the  red  basket 
hoisted ;  we  sailed  through,  past  two  great 
•'  molens  *'  (windmills)  and  a  boatwright's  yard, 
and  moored  her  by  some  willows,  against 
private  ground.  We  should  lie  '*  fr-r-ree,"  as  Vis- 
scher  called  it — ^free  from  too  close  attentions 
of  the  crowd. 
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Next  day  was  market-day  at  Leeuwarden  ;  a 
never-ceasing  stream  of  boats  kept  passing  us, 
laden  with  country  produce  ;  one  crammed  with 
cows,  their  poor  heads  tied  down  to  the  gun- 
wale ;  another  freighted  with  calves  and  an  old 
woman  ;  many  piled  with  vegetables.  The 
**  vliet "  was  choked  with  craft,  but  all  good-tem- 
pered people,  adepts  at  their  business  ;  no  angry 
shouting,  no  clumsy  collisions. 

The  town,  too,  was  full  of  foot-people ; 
wooden  shoes  clattering  over  the  bricked  streets, 
the  buzz  of  many  voices,  the  indescribable  frou- 
frou of  a  crowd,  but  no  pounding  of  horses 
feet,  no  reverberating  roar  of  wheels  ;  the  silent 
water  streets  were  full  of  market-boats,  the 
name  of  each  one's  village  painted  on  her. 

The  '*grachts"  are  crossed  by  frequent 
bridges  ;  as  one  would  be  opened  to  let  a  boat 
pass,  quite  a  crowd  would  form  on  either 
side.  The  ways  are  wider  than  at  Sneek, 
the  houses  generally  larger,  as  becomes  the 
Friesch  capital ;  often  a  tree-bordered  canal  runs 
down  the  middle  of  a  street,  sometimes  the 
water  washes  the  house  walls  ;  the  roadways 
are  all  paved  with  klinkers,  the  narrower  without 
trottoirs,  and  all  wonderfully  clean. 

The  clearness  of  the  air,  and  the  brightness  of 
the  colouring,  was  noticeable.     The  h(^uses  are 
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red  brick,  or  else  painted  in  audacious  colours, 
looking  ever  fresh  ;  windows  are  large,  the  glass 
more  than  merely  clean — polished — with  im- 
maculate white  blinds.  Every  bit  of  brass- work 
is  burnished  ;  then  the  sky  is  pure  azure,  and 
the  foliage  a  vivid  green. 

The  people,  too,  look  strong,  healthy  and 
amiable,  their  white  caps  setting  oflf  the  women's 
fair  complexions.  One  meets  more  costumes 
here  ;  we  noticed  one  woman  in  a  blue,  short- 
sleeved  bodice,  with  red  bands  round  the 
ends  of  the  short  sleeves,  a  white  kerchief 
folded  round  her  neck,  the  ends  reaching  to 
her  waist,  and  a  muslin  curtained  cap  over 
her  Friesch  silver  casque.  The  men  are  clean- 
shaved  mostly,  many  wear  the  blue  striped 
knickerbockers,  often  red  shirts,  blue  stockings, 
and  sabots. 

Carts  drawn  by  wretched-looking  dogs  are  all 
over  the  country,  used  for  many  purposes,  in  the 
town  to  take  milk-cans  and  vegetables  about ; 
and  if  a  man  can't  afford  a  team,  he  ties  his  one 
poor  beast  beneath  a  hand-cart,  to  help  him 
draw  it. 

Some  of  us  went  one  way,  some  another, 
sight-seeing.  One  party  climbed  the  Oldehof, 
a  massive  red-brick  tower,  widowed  of  its 
church,  and  leaning  over  piteously.    The  site  of 
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the  dear  departed  is  an  open  space,  with  trees 
about  it,  near  the  rampart  gardens  which  girdle 
the  town.  The  climbers,  of  course,  said  the 
view  repaid  their  arduous  exertions  ;  beneath 
their  feet  the  city,  swarming  with  pigmies,  a 
gold  head  glittering  here  and  there  ;  the  shining 
environing  canal ;  and,  beyond,  a  great  round 
of  level  plain ;  no  seams  of  water  visible,  but  an 
occasional  tower  or  tall  spire,  marking  the  sites 
of  neighbouring  towns,  Dokkum,  Sneek,  Bols- 
ward,  Franeker,  Harlingen,  and  countless 
villages.  In  the  far  north  they  could  just  descry 
the  isles,  Schiermonnikoog  and  Ameland. 

Another  party  found  their  way  to  the  museum, 
whose  simple  name  is  the  **  Friesch  Genoots- 
chap  van  Geshied  oudheid  en  Taalkende." 
A shall  describe  what  they  saw  there  : — 

''  We  went  to  see  the  museum,  because,  as 
dear  old  Hans  Andersen  has  taught  us,  '  You 
must  do  it  for  decency's  sake,  for  you  are 
sure  to  be  asked  when  you  come  back,  and 
then  youVe  sure  to  be  told  that  you've  omitted 
to  see  what  is  best  worth  seeing/  And, 
prejudice  against  museums  apart,  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  immensely,  for  we  found  delights 
we  little  bargained  for. 

*'  Why  do  not  our  English  museum-makers 
take  a  lesson  from  their  Frisian  cousins,  and, 
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instead  of  putting  separate  pieces  of  puzzle  in 
separate  glass  cases,  fit  them  together,  and 
instruct  us  with  an  harmonious  whole?  In 
this  museum  we  found  two  rooms  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  bodily  from  the  every- 
day life  of  ancient  Hindelopen,  and  most 
fascinating  they  are. 

"  A  good  recipe  for  an  historical  novel  might 
run  thus : — 

**  Take  the  results  of  careful  study  of  human 
nature,  and  clear  knowledge  of  old  Dutch 
history.  Knead  them  into  a  good  plot,  and  let 
them  simmer  slowly  in  these  rooms  for  two 
months  before  turning  them  out ;  and  the 
result  may  be  even  such  another  master- 
piece as  'The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth/ 
Certainly  those  old  Hindelopeners  were  very 
comfortable,  and  they  had  five  o'clock  tea 
like  Christians,  for  in  the  first  room  were  sitting 
and  standing  three  good  people,  two  women 
and  a  man,  in  the  quaintest  of  dresses.  They 
were  discussing  the  beverage  which  '  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,*  but,  unluckily,  they  were  not 
alive  but  only  'stuffed  people,'  as  some  one 
called  the  figures  at  the  '  Colonies,'  and  could 
not  invite  us  to  partake. 

"  The  rooms  were  spotlessly  clean,  and  forcibly 
reminded  us  of  a  model  dairy,  by  their  tiled 
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walls  and  floor,  and  the  soft  light  which  came 
in  from  a  small-paned  window.  Of  course,  the 
tiles  are  old  Dutch,  with  biblical  subjects. 


**  One  side  of  this  room  was  filled  with  old 
oak  armoires,  two-storied  and  with  massive 
doors — beds  we  shrewdly  suspect  they  would 
be,  did  these  *  stuffed  people  *  require  such  ac- 
commodation— and  there  were  little  painted 
ladders  for  climbing  into  them. 

**  Hindelopen  taste  in  colours  was  and  is 
barbaric,  and  there  were  plenty  of  examples 
here,  almost  Indian- looking,  with  closely  blended 
arabesque  patterns,  in  the  brightest  colours 
imaginable.     Little   square   'stoofjes,'   or  feet- 
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warming  footstools,  open-work  with  brass 
handles,  a  cradle,  I  think  a  tea-tray,  and 
many  things  beside.  There  was  no  carpet  in 
the  rooms,  only  a  small  round  mat  under  the 
tea-table,  but  the  tiled  floor  did  not  need 
covering.  The  dresses  I  cannot  describe,  but 
one  good  dame  had  a  beautiful  silver  chatelaine, 
and  the  mirror  hung  against  the  wall  was  framed 
in  tortoiseshell. 

*'  But  no  inventory,  however  complete,  can 
give  any  idea  of  the  charm  of  the  place  :  those 
two  ghostly  rooms,  and  the  three  weird  figures 
sitting  for  ever  over  their  never-begun  and  never- 
finished  tea. 

**  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  whole 
museum ;  chiefly,  I  think,  because  it  is  an 
ordinary  house,  of  ordinary  size — not  a  great, 
barn-like  edifice  full  of  glass  cases ;  and  the 
kitchen,  even,  is  the  kitchen  still,  with  all  its 
ancient  culinary  weapons  in  perfect  order." 

One  old  painting  of  the  15th  century  had  a 
special  interest  for  our  party  ;  there  were 
depicted  tjalks  and  boeiers,  identical  with  the 
craft  one  meets  here  every  day  ;  no  difference 
could  they  discern,  either  in  build  or  rig, 
between  the  pictured  craft,  and  the  real  vessels 
we  had  seen  at  Sneek  regatta. 

One  hoped  to  find  fine  pieces  of  old  furniture  ; 
there  were  but  one  ebony  cabinet,  and  a  painted 
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iron  chest,  neither  as  good  specimens  as  we  have 
at  home. 

Two  days  did  we  abide  at  Leeuwarden  ;  our 
berth  was  not  a  good  one,  too  distant  and  too 
slummy ;  but  there  was  much  to  see ;  our 
washed  clothes  had  to  be  got  back  from  Srieek ; 
we  had  to  reeve  new  halyards  ;  and,  moreover, 
to  ship  a  new  pilot,  vice  Visscher,  obligingly 
anxious  to  rejoin  his  eels. 

Saturday  forenoons  are  not  propitious  for  walk- 
ing about  Dutch  towns,  unless  one  is  in  armour 
clad — sea-boots  and  mackintosh.  Amphibious 
servant-girls,  equipped  with  hoses,  syringes,  and 
hooked  poles  to  dip  their  buckets  in  canals  with, 
splash  and  disport  themselves  about  the  road- 
ways, sluice  the  pavements,  squirt  at  the  windows, 
and  douse  passers-by  with  gay  impartiality. 
We  speak  with  feeling,  for  to  reach  the  finest 
ancient  building  in  the  town,  we  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  naiads. 

The  age  of  the  Kanselarij  is  hard  to  realize, 
so  well  preserved  is  it ;  it  has  endured  close 
upon  four  hundred  years.  It  stands  in  a  too 
narrow  street  to  be  well  seen  ;  a  double  flight 
of  steps  up  to  the  front  door ;  a  fagade  of  two 
stories  full  of  windows  in  recessed  arches ;  a 
steep-pitched  roof ;  and  on  the  roof,  over  the 
front  door,  a  curious  step  gabled  dormer,  a 
statue  standing  on  each  step  and  on  the  summit ; 
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the  whole  building,  gable  and  all,  of  red  brick, 
striped  horizontally  with  white  stone.  It  is 
dignified  and  noble-looking  ;  an  air  of  repose 
about  it,  despite  the  somewhat  fantastic  colour- 
ing. This  quondam  palace  of  the  Provincial 
Chancellor  is  a  prison  now ;  we  did  not  see  the 
inside  of  it.  Over  the  great  door  is  a  stone 
tablet,  with  a  long  inscription,  of  which  we 
only  took  down  the  first  words,  **  Divo  Philippo 
Rege  Hispaniarum." 

On  our  way  back,  we  met  a  functionary 
in  a  black  suit,  knee-breeches  and  cocked 
hat,  pacing  through  the  crowd ;  he  looked 
like  a  court  official,  but  was,  in  fact,  an 
*'  aanspreker,*'  whose  calling  is  to  notify  a 
death,  and  ask  the  corpse's  old  friends  to  his 
funeral.  In  a  shop,  we  came  across  the  only 
Englishmen  we  had  heard  of  in  Friesland, 
three  yachtsmen  from  the  yawl ;  their  men  were 
quanting  through  the  town,  they  told  us,  and 
they  were  that  day  off  to  Harlingen. 

Opposite  our  lying-place  was  a  small  boer- 
derij,  the  greenest  of  green  meadows'  round 
it.  The  boer  and  I  chatted  about  England 
and  agriculture  ;  I  told  him  I  was,  much  against 
my  will,  a  farmer,  but  had  no  such  splendid 
grass  as  his. 

He  took  me  in  to  see  his  premises.  Under 
the   one   great  roof,   the  cows  had    an   apart- 
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ment ;  the  floors  of  the  stalls  raised  from 
the  ground  ;  at  the  head  of  each  stall  a  little 
window ;  behind,  a  deep  trough.  Across  a 
gangway,  opposite  the  cows,  was  hay,  stacked 
up  to  the  roof,  sweet  and  good,  but  very  short ; 
my  host  explained  they  always  took  two,  often 
three  or  four,  crops  in  the  year,  at  the  cost,  as 
he  admitted,  of  much  extra  labour  and  expense. 

In  another  division  of  the  building,  was  a 
simple,  fixed  machine  ;  a  pony  walks  round  it, 
and  the  mechanism  raises  and  lets  drop  the 
handle  of  a  churn  in  an  adjoining  room.  The 
chum  and  all  the  brass  and  copper  vessels  were 
spotlessly  clean. 

Their  **  keeping-room  " — to  use  the  old  Cam- 
bridge and  East  Country  expression — was  fairly 
lofty ;  a  large  press  in  it,  a  stove,  and  an  old 
French  coloured  print,  black  with  age  and 
smoke,  of  some  village  scene  in  Normandy. 

Outside  the  front  door  was  a  frame  of 
wood,  with  carved  and  painted  ends  the  shape 
of  grave-stones  ;  the  frame  contained  two  tiers 
of  shining  copper  milk-cans  ;  they  are  cleaned 
and  polished  twice  a  day  ! 

The  good  boer  was  very  affable,  and  would 
insist  upon  it  that  my  father  was  a  Dutchman 
my  HoUandsch    had  so  improved,    since   Sta- 
voren  ;  the  girls  say  it  is  quite  inimitable. 

In   his  yard,  tied  by  their  necks  to  a  thin 
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line,  stood  a  row  of  long-wooUed  ewes,  waiting 
to  be  milked  ;  the  milk  is  said  to  be  better  than 
cow's  milk,  for  coffee. 

**  Would  the  '  dames  *  like  to  see  the  butter- 
making  ?  " 

*' How  late?*'  I  asked, 
"  At  six  hours  to-morrow  morning.'* 
The   worthy   man,   no   "afternoon    farmer," 
laughed  when  I  told  him  that  the  ladies  would 
be  sound  asleep  so  early. 

At  the  edge  of  the  boer  s  yard, 
/^          it  could  not  be  called  gar- 
den, lay  permanently  an 
old  house-boat*  G 


sketched  it  and  a  fat  old  woman,  its  inhabi- 
tant. She  seemed  to  be  perpetually  mending 
clothes,  as  she  sat  in  the  well ;  it  amused 
the  girls  to  watch  her.  In  spite  of  her  im- 
mense waist  measurement,  she  would  often 
waddle  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  boerderij, 
of  which  she  was  a  hanger-on,  perhaps  a  poor 
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relation.  She  didnt  care  one  jot  for  rain; 
there  was  her  cabin,  but  she  seldom  entered  it. 
Why  should  she  ?  Her  placid  smile  only 
broadened  a  bit,  when  it  poured  upon  her  head 
the  heaviest ;  the  drops  seemed  to  run  off  the 
old  duck,  without  wetting  her  feathers.  Leaning 
over  the  boat  s  side,  she  would  wash  her  mended 
garments,  giving  each  piece  a  shake,  and 
squeezing  it  dry ;  but  whether  they  were  cleaner 
may  be  doubted  ;  the  liquid  they  were  dipped  in 
was  the  colour  of  pea-soup ;  her  close-fitting 
cap  and  linen  apron  looked  spotlessly  white 
always.  Characteristic  of  Dutch  housekeeping 
was  her  cautious  choice  of  vegetables  ;  the  old 
body  counted  every  French  bean,  and  did  not 
pay  the  market-boat  woman  till  after  lengthy 
bargaining. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  poor  aquatic 
habitations  in  Friesland  ;  artisans  move  in  their 
floating  houses — all  the  homes  they  have — 
wherever  their  work  calls  them.  Fishermen, 
their  wives  and  families,  abide  for  life  in  little 
*'aaks,"  at  very  close  quarters.  WaterBohemians 
take  canvas  for  booths,  and  such  *'  notions'*  as 
they  vend,  sailing  about  in  their  peculiar  boats, 
from  kermis  to  kermis,  market-town  to  market- 
town,  the  summer  through  ;  hybernating  all  the 
winter  months.    All  these,  in  addition  to  the  host 
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of  regulars — sailors  and  watermen,  who  carry 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  tjalks  and 
praams. 

The  rain  cleared  in  the  afternoon ;  we  wished 
to  spend  our  Sunday  in  pure  air  and  clean 
water,  so  **  vaarwel "  to  Leeuwarden.  We 
stuck  to  the  plans  made  on  the  Peanster  Ee, 
when  suddenly  confronted  with  Rein  Visscher's 
contumacy,  and  hoped  to  get  as  far  that  night 
as  the  lake  Groote  Wielen. 

We  slewed  her  round,  and  quanted  back  the 
way  we  came,  to  the  boat -builder's  yard,  where 
men  were  hammering  at  two  varnished  hulls  of 
tjalks,  and  then  turned  oflF  under  a  low  crutched 
bridge,  like  that  at  Burgh,  in  Norfolk. 

The  canal  is  extremely  narrow,  seldom  used 
for  craft  larger  than  open  boats ;  we  just 
drifted  along  it,  moved  by  the  lightest  of 
airs ;  the  wind  often  falls  in  Friesland  towards 
sunset,  just  as  it  does  in  Broadland.  For  a 
time  the  canal  runs  alongside  the  railway  line 
to  Groningen,  then,  at  right  angles  to  the  left. 

As  we  passed  an  eel  set,  the  eel-man  and 
his  vine  and  olive  branches,  who  lived  in  an 
'*  aak  "  glorious  with  varnish,  turned  out  in  wild 
excitement ;  never,  shouted  the  man,  had  he 
seen  a  **  schip"   like  our  *'  schip.'* 

There  never  was  a  lovelier  evening  in  this 
world  ;  these  low-lying  levels  are  not  a  mere 
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incident,  as  tracts  of  marshes  are  elsewhere, 
they  constitute  a  country  ;  one  feels  the  certainty 
that,  should  one  travel  for  a  hundred  miles,  one 
would  npt  find  an  end  to  them.  Few  trees 
break  the  vast  monotony,  and  the  sky  covers  a 
great  circle,  as  at  sea. 

From  the  west  the  clouds  rolled  slowly  up ; 
against  the  golden  sunset  stood,  softly  em- 
purpled, the  two  leaning  towers  and  the  wind- 
mills of  Leeuwarden ;  the  sky  grew  mo- 
mentarily more  brilliant,  the  sun  sank  lower, 
and  at  last  the  light  came  almost  level,  paint- 
ing the  flat  meadows  as  with  a  brush  drop- 
ping emeralds,  and  throwing  from  each  tiny 
inequality,  and  each  blade  of  grass,  a  separate 
shadow  of  its  own.  The  clouds  on  the  east 
side  of  us  seemed  low  enough  to  touch  the  tall 
masthead,  and  black  in  proportion  to  the  western 
glow. 

Across  our  bows,  a  stork  flapped  low  and 
owl- like — the  first  stork  we  had  seen — it  lit 
on  a  meadow  by  its  mate ;  and  there,  as  men, 
they  gravely  walked,  philosophers  in  search  of 
frogs.  On  the  roof  of  a  boerderij  we  spied 
the  now  deserted  nest  of  them,  as  a  dark  lump 
against  the  sky ;  and  on  the  marsh  beyond  the 
trees,  there  stood  a  third  stork,  feeding  among 
cattle,  bird  and  beasts  in  high  bright  light 
against  the  dark  green  ground. 
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A  man  baling  his  boat  out  in  mid-stream,  made 
room  for  us  to  pass,  laughing  at  our  strange  black 
sail,  and  gaily  painted  deck-house.  Fries- 
landers  are  for  ever  baling  out  their  boats. 

Across  our  front,  a  long  avenue  stretched 
straight  from  horizon  to  horizon,  a  poplar* 
bordered  country  road,  a  bridge  beneath  each 
gap ;  we  had  to  lower  sail  and  mast,  to  pass 
under  one  of  them.  Conspicuous  above  our 
heads,  two  carts  had  halted,  each  drawn  by 
a  poor  pair  of  dogs ;  two  pair  of  big  men  by 
them,  who  jumped  in  after  we  passed,  and  the 
dogs  trotted  off  light-heartedly. 

The  m.ast  was  not  raised  again  ;  we  pushed  on, 
down  the  widening  stream,  slowly  and  silently  ; 
turning  right-handed  past  another  eel-set,  and 
emerging  on  the  wide  smooth,  of  the  Groote 
Wielen.  We  moored  her — not  that  she  needed 
mooring — against  the  grassy  margin  of  the  lake. 

The  evening  grew  even  more  beautiful ;  the 
water  was  as  glass  ;  the  sunset  clouds  so  per- 
fectly reflected,  one  could  see  no  horizon ;  alter- 
nate bands,  crimson  and  purple,  barred  both  sky 
and  water,  indistinguishably.  We  sat  drinking 
in  the  serene  beauty  of  the  scene,  till  the  colours 
gradually  faded,  and  the  bell  rang  rudely  for 
dinner. 
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Sunday  afloat — Water-fowl — Our  new  pilot — Lake  Kleine 
Wielen — Fishing  on  the  meres — The  morning  flight — 
Rijperkerk — Pretty  children — Church  and  school — 
Wild  desolate  fens — Duck-shooting — Licences  to 
shoot — Stubben — Moleneinde  Meer — Hout  Wielen 
lakes — The  "  ungodly  "  toll-house — A  rustic  family — 
Sail  and  quant  drill — Hay-making — Rinsumageest — 
''Where  dey  put  de  died  peoples" — Dokkum  the 
delectable — Mynheer  Kleinestad — A  venerable  Eng- 
lish saint. 

That  night,  a  dense  white  mist  enveloped  us, 
but  it  vanished  as  the  sun  rose,  and  disclosed  a 
small  flotilla  on  the  lake.  Only  four  miles  from 
Leeuwarden,  it  seems  that  workmen,  busy  all 
the  week,  spend  Sundays  here,  fishing  and 
picnicking  ;  we  did  not  see  that  they  got  many 
fish.  One  man  in  a  punt,  with  a  brood  of  five 
sturdy  children,  who  was  some  hours  close  to 
us,  caught  only  one  fingerling ;  others  rowed 
about  the  lake  singing,  and  many  stopped  to 
see  the  foreign  "  mooi  schip." 

The  children  from  the  punt  played  on  the 
turf,  which,  dry  as  it  seemed,  shook  under 
them  ;    now  and  then  running  up  to  peep  in  at 
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our  windows.  We  could  catch  many  of  their 
words,  as  they  and  their  father  openly  dis- 
cussed us.  Who  and  what  the  girls  were, 
puzzled  them  ;  but  one,  sketching  in  an  apron, 
they  at  last  decided  was  the  cook,  and  were  not 
the  others  workmaids  ?  There  was  the  Heer, 
and  the  young  Heer,  and  the  schipper,  and,  ah ! 
the  aproned  one,  sure  she  must  be  the  cook. 
"  But  no,**  the  father  told  them  from  the  boat, 


*'they  are  ladies,  who  have  been  to  Sneek, 
and  Grouw,  and  Leeuwarden,  and  are  making 
pretty  pictures  of  our  country.'* 

An  amiable  man,  that  fisherman,  he  sat  to 
have  his  portrait  painted  placidly. 

Some    larger    boats    brought    parties    and 
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families  to  spend  an  innocently  happy  day. 
Tables  and  forms,  and  copper  vessels  to  heat 
water  in,  were  put  out  on  the  grass,  white  table- 
cloths were  laid,  and  set  with  blue  and  white 
china  breakfast  things. 

Church  bells  were  ringing  out  their  invitations 
all  round  us,  but  the  churches  were  not  easily 
accessible.  Dick  and  I  sailed  the  Snail  about 
exploring  ;  in  one  remote  pool,  we  found  various 
water-fowl,  and  laid  up  in  the  reeds  to  watch 
them  ;  coots,  great  crested  grebes,  and  some 
strangely-coloured  ducks,  nearly  white  with 
black  markings  ;  we  afterwards  concluded  they 
must  be  the  half-tame  ducks,  whose  flight  and 
habits  are  as  wild-fowl,  and  which  are  kept 
everywhere.  Passing  any  farm-yarc^  one  may 
see  a  basket  fixed  on  a  post,  or  in  a  tree,  set 
for  these  ducks — are  they  not  *'  golden  eyes  '*  ? 
to  nest  in.  Overhead,  storks  sailed  and  circled  ; 
large  brown  hawks  were  beating  the  fens — too 
large  to  be  marsh  harriers,  buzzards,  most 
likely.  The  lake  reminded  us  of  Barton  ;  some- 
thing like  in  shape,  with  reedy  bays  indenting 
it;  a  grove  of  trees  at  the  far  end,  and  a  road 
avenue  along  one  side,  looking  like  a  wood. 

We  had  set  our  eel  hives,  brought  from  the 
river  Waveney,  over-night,  but  found  no  eels  in 
them  ;  having  no  worms,  we  had  used  fat  for 
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bait.  This  morning,  our  new  pilot,  Pieter^ 
undertook  to  find  us  "wormen. "  While  he 
was  hunting  for  them  we  pushed  off,  and 
leaving  the  Snail  for  Pieter,  quanted  across 
the  lake,  and  through  a  tortuous  narrow  cut, 
under  a  bridge,  into  another  mere,  the  Kleine 
Wielen,  and  there  dropped  our  anchor.  Hours 
passed,  but  no  Pieter  arrived  ;  at  last  the  hai  1 
**  Gipsy  ahooyee/'  from  the  shore ;  the  poor 
old  fellow  had  walked  round — he  had  not  seen 
the  boat,  and  now  he  cheerfully  walked  back 
again  to  fetch  her.  We  waited  for  him,  then  up 
anchor,  and  pushed  across  the  Kleine  Wielen, 
mooring  alongside  the  southern  shore. 

This  Kleine  Wielen  is  not  quite  as  pretty  as 
its  sister  lake,  and  the  water  is  shallower  ;  some 
fishermen  we  met,  who  knew  not  Norfolk 
wherries,  could  not  believe  so  large  a  '*schip  *' 
could  float  on  it.  The  .water  of  these  lakes  is 
clear,  wholesome  and  palatable;  the  tjalks  fill 
their  harness  casks  as  they  sail  over  them  ;  we 
filtered  all  our  water  out  of  abundant  caution, 
but  they  know  not  the  use  of  filters. 

The  map  seemed  to  show  a  way  out  of 
this  mere  from  the  east  end  of  it ;  but  *'  the 
bridge  she  is  too  naauw/'  advised  Pieter, 
turning  his  quid  and  spitting  behind  his 
hand  respectfully,  *'  we  must  go  back  through 
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Groote   Wielen,  that    the    way  to   the    Hout 
Wielen,  through  the  dorp  of  Rijperkerk." 

We  sceptics,  however,  would  see  for  our- 
selves ;  the  Snail  was  called  away,  and  we 
started,  Dick  and  I  pulling  each  a  pair  of  sculls. 
Along  the  north  shore  grows  a  vast  reed-bed, 
pushing  out  points,  like  fingers  of  one  s  hand. 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  the  pools  between  the 
fingers,  sit  white  water-lilies,  but  their  blossoms 
are  less  ample,  the  leaves  punier,  than  are  our 
English  queens.  The  lake  narrowed  gradually, 
contracting  to  a  dyke  at  last,  with  walls  of  great 
aquatic  plants  on  either  side,  the  shaded  water- 
margins  set  with  gem-like  blue  forget-me-nots. 

We  pulled  under  a  bridge,  evidently  too  low  for 
the  Gipsy,  and  landed  in  a  narrow  cut  among 
some  cottages.  Following  a  brick-paved  road 
bordered  by  short  turf,  and  avenued  by  trees,  it 
took  us  through  a  wood  ;  entrance-gates  here 
and  there,  leading  to  '*  eligible  residences/' 

A  neat  hostelry — the  "ZwarteWegs  End,'* 
Pieter  called  it  in  his  pigeon  English — stood  at 
the  corner  of  the  **  Zwarte  weg  "  (black  road)  a 
verandah  round  it,  under  which  people  sat  at 
little  tables,  with  glasses  before  them.  To  this 
tavern  is  a  favourite  Sunday  drive  from  Leeu- 
warden. 

We   walked    up    the  Zwarte   weg    a    little 
F  2 
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way ;  on  either  side  are  villas,  neat  and  trim 
all  of  them,  with  paint  and  newly  pointed  brick- 
work.  One  house  was,  we  were  told,  the 
mansion  of  a  great  landowner.  It  was  built  in 
the  prevstiling  style  of  tea-caddy,  the  usual 
white-fringed  blinds  drawn  down,  no  window 
open,  and  its  name  on  the  entrance-gate  ;  there 
were  a  few  acres  of  grounds  about  it.  Not  a 
weed  was  visible  in  road  or  path  ;  but  where  the 
turf  should  have  been  kept  close  mown,  the 
grass  was  long  and  rank,  and  trees  stood  too 
thickly,  and  too  near  the  windows,  to  please 
English  lovers  of  fresh  air. 

Rowing  slowly  back,  we  found  bow  nets  all 
the  way,  set  in  the  weeds,  only  a  few  yards 
apart,  to  catch  eels,  or  pike,  or  bait,  or  anything  ; 
and  we  followed  a  man,  who,  as  he  pulled, 
dropped  overboard  a  line  of  floats  for  half  a 
mile  or  more,  setting  a  parallel  line  as  he 
returned.  We  pulled  up  and  examined  one  or 
two.  Each  float  had  two  lines  attached,  one 
armed  with  a  big  hook,  baited  with  a  worm, 
the  other  with  only  a  weight  on  it ;  they  are  set 
for  eels,  but  sometimes  catch  perch  and  pike. 

Rod-fishing  is  free  on  all  these  meres,  but  a 
licence  must  be  taken  out  for  nets.  Seines  and 
drift-nels  are  used  as  in  sea-fishing.  The 
waters  we  thought  sadly  overfished,  but  eels,  at 
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all  events,  are  said  to  be  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and 
the  system  has  been  going  on  for  centuries. 

Poor  folk,  Pieter  told  us,  do  not  indulge  in 
pike  or  perch,  seldom  even  eating  eels  ;  **  She 
is  too  dear." 

''  What  do  they  eat,  then  ?" 

**  Oh,  she  eat  ox-flesh,  sheep-flesh  ;  the  gen- 
tlemans  in  towns  and  at  hotels  eat  snoek  and 
bass,  but  workpeople  not ;  only  the  fish  we 
say  blei,  I  know  not  what  you  call  dem,  broad 
fish.'' 

I  think  '*  blei "  must  be  Dutch  or  Friesch  for 
bream. 

That  night  was  beautiful,  the  bright  moon,  in 
her  last  quarter,  reflected  in  the  lake,  the  sky 
soft  grey,  the  water  polished  silver  ;  and  the 
charm  of  perfect  stillness,  broken  only  by  wild, 
sudden  calls  of  water-fowl. 

Dick  ground-baited  that  evening,  and  turned 
out  to  fish  before  daylight.  His  take  was  only 
a  few  tiny  perch  ;  but  he  was  up  in  time  to  see 
the  morning  flight ;  curlew,  snipe  and  duck,  all 
flying  low  against  the  wind ;  terns  every- 
where ;  and  thousands  of  starlings  coming  by 
in  the  twilight.  Enormous  flocks  of  them 
roost  in  the  reeds ;  they  scatter  in  the  daytime, 
and  are  then  singularly  tame.  At  breakfast- 
time  a  boat  came  round  by  the  lake  shores,  a 
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man  and  a  boy  in  her,  equipped  with  a  small 
seine  and  a  long  pliant  pole  with  a  spiked  knob 
at  the  end  of  it.  From  the  boat  they  pushed 
one  end  of  the  net  on  shore,  among  the  weeds, 
then  the  other  end,  and  with  the  pole  thrashed 
the  enclosed  water.  We  watched  four  hauls  ; 
the  patient  old  man  caught  nothing,  but  smiled 
contentedly  as  if  he  had  expected  nothing. 
The  bottom  of  this  lake  is  peat,  and  the  sur- 
rounding reed-beds  flourish  on  the  sites  of  old 
peat  diggings. 

A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing,  as  with  lowered 
mast  we  quanted  back  across  the  mere,  and 
under  the  bridge,  into  the  Groote  Wielen. 
There  we  hoisted  sail,  were  soon  across  it,  and 
dashing,  almost  too  fast,  along  a  narrow  lilied 
dyke,  and  into  Rijperkerk.  The  bridge  was 
raised  for  us,  and  just  beyond  we  lay-to  in  the 
village  to  buy  provender,  milk,  bread,  eggs, 
butter  and  vegetables. 

The  wherry  nearly  filled  up  the  canal,  our 
flag  flying  above  the  trees.  A  swarm  of 
children  came  to  stare  (and  to  be  sketched), 
most  of  them  very  pretty,  with  fair  skins,  blue 
eyes,  and  golden  hair.  The  school  was 
emptied  of  them  for  the  dinner-hour,  and  we 
wandered  in  ;  two  divisions,  for  the  girls  and 
boys,  fittings  of  painted  deal,  desks,  and  black 
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boards,  much  like  any  village  school  at  home. 
The  kerk  too  was  open,  scouring  and  sweeping 
in  full  swing,  the  pavement  of  black  monu- 
mental slabs  covered  with  sand.  A  heavy 
sounding-board  hung  over  the  pulpit,  which 
stood  in  an  enclosed  pen  ;  and  there  were  pews 
for  magnates,  benches  for  the  commonalty ; 
the  ordinary  Dutch  arrangement. 

While  we  were  on  shore  a  man  had  con- 
stituted himself  showman,  and  lectured  the 
crowd  of  children  on  the  foreign  ship,  point- 
ing to  the  flag,  the  sail,  the  cabin,  and 
the  strange  men — who  tried  not  to  look 
bashful — to  illustrate  his  arguments.  He 
begged  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  sketch,  but 
was  sadly  disappointed,  when  he  saw  himself  as 
the  artists  saw  him.  Not  a  soul  in  Rijperkerk 
had  ever  seen  an  Englishman,  or  heard  the 
sound  of  his  strange  tongue,  before. 

Having  bought  all  the  bread  from  the  two 
**  bakkerijen,"  we  were  soon  off  again,  and  tearing 
round  the  sharp  turns  of  the  narrow  water-lane. 
The  country  was,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  a  wilder- 
ness of  wild  desolate  fens  ;  pools  of  black  water 
among  the  reeds,  and  now  and  then  a  cut  into 
the  bog,  with  at  the  entrance,  a  wisp  of  grass 
tied  on  a  stick,  to  show  it  led  but  to  a  peat 
cutting.     Not  a  sail  in  sight ;  no  sign  of  human 
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occupancy  ;  except  it  might  be,  a  deserted  eel 
set,  or  a  cluster  of  strange,  round  black  struc- 
tures, which  were  in  fact  stacks  of  drying  peat; 
they  might  have  been  dwellings  of  primaeval 
men  or  hermitages  such  as  Guthlac  built  at 
Crowland.  The  turves  are "  stacked  in  hollow 
circles,  bricks  and  holes  alternately,  crowned 
with  a  dome  of  the  same  building,  and  at  last 
thatched  over. 

Wild  ducks  rose  continually  out  of  the  morass  ; 
a  sportsman's  happy  hunting-ground,  where  a 
month  would  be  well  spent,  before  the  frosts  set 
in  and  fowl  have  to  migrate  to  tidal  estuaries. 
A  couple  of  good  dogs  would  be  required. 
The  surface,  neither  land  nor  water,  will 
not  bear  a  man  nor  float  a  punt ;  one  must 
shoot  from  a  boat  poled  along  the  channels, 
and  dogs  must  be  used  to  put  fowl  up  out  of 
the  **  gladden,"  and  to  retrieve  the  game  when 
shot.  We  had  no  dogs — begging  Mutton's 
pardon — and  no  licences. 

To  shoot  in  this  country  one  must  have  a 
Governmental  licence ;  this  is  available  the 
kingdom  over,  in  waters  subject  to  the  central 
Government  ;  but  all  the  waters  are  not  so 
subject ;  part  of  a  lake  may  be,  and  the  re- 
maining part  under  some  district  jurisdiction. 
Few  can  tell — not  a  stranger  certainly — where 
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the  frontiers  are.  The  districts  are  not  large 
and  their  boundaries  run  intricately  ;  so  to  em- 
power one  to  shoot  any  extent  of  country,  a 
number  of  local  licences  are  requisite.  Again, 
the  shooting  on  the  shore,  and  over  a  strip  of 
adjacent  water,  is  private  property,  and  leave 
has  to  be  got  from  every  small  occupier.  We 
wayfarers  could  not  comply  with  all  these  regu- 
lations— the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle — 
so,  though  we  looked  at  our  guns  longingly,  we 
did  not  use  them. 

The  canal,  called  at  first  Looret,  then  Moose- 
ret,  is  narrow  and  sinuous  ;  dappled  with  white 
water-lilies,  and  hedged  with  graceful  reeds 
and  the  huge  leaves  of  docks,  mixed  with  the 
blossoms  of  **long  purple"  loose-strife,  the 
bloom  of  willow  herb,  and  here  and  there 
the  dark  flowers  of  the  purple  comfrey.  At 
last  the  river  flowed  into  a  lake,  and  there  we 
lowered  sail  and  anchored. 

It  blew  fresh  still,  there  was  quite  a  brabble 
of  a  sea  on  ;  the  lake  is  large,  there  was  depth 
enough,  yet  we  dare  not  sail  about  it  in  the 
Gipsy  ;  for  Pieter  feared  we  might  encounter 
*'  stubben.*'  The  old  man  has  won  our  con- 
fidence ;  he  knows  this  complicated  web  of 
waters  intimately,  and  under  his  guidance  we 
have    sailed    already   where,    I    dare    to    say, 
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nothing  approaching  us  in  size  has  ever  sailed 
before.  His  fears  are  not  without  reason  ;  peat 
has  been  dug  out  of  these  lakes ;  great  trees 
grew  in  the  peat  bogs,  their  trunks  have  disap- 
peared, but  stumps  ("stubben")  remain  still. 
We  sadly  miss  our  sailing-boat — these  waters 
are  made  for  boat-sailing — she  would  pass 
above  the  stubben.  It  was  hard  work  and  wet, 
to  pull  the  Snail  to  windward,  but  she  blew  back 
fast  enough  with  oar  blades  for  sail. 

The  mere  was  very  striking — its  exceeding 
wildness,  loneliness — as  if  upon  the  confines  of 
the  world.  But  what  is  there  to  describe  ? 
An  expanse  of  dark,  clear,  roughened  water ; 
round  about  it  swaying  reeds,  their  feet  set  in 
drifted  foam,  stems  and  leaves  yellow  as  high  as 
the  ripples  wash,  then  dark-green  with  purple 
heads;  behind  them  clumps  of  stunted  bushes. 
The  lake  curves  round,  S-shaped,  towards  the 
west ;  a  tall  windmill  stands  conspicuous  at  the 
end  of  it,  and  on  the  north  shore  a  red  church 
among  trees  ;  hence  its  names,  the  Moleneinde 
or  the  Roodkerk  meer. 

We  had  now  to  run  heel  a  little  way,  and 
then  a  sharp  turn  eastwardly — always  through 
the  same  fen-land,  waste  and  void  save  for 
the  peat-heaps — till  we  reached  another  lake, 
the  Hout  Wielen.     This  Hout  Wielen  is  rather 
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a  chain  of  wild,  forsaken  meres,  than  one 
**  aqueous  interruption."  We  must  go  very- 
near  the  bottom  of  hard  sand.  So  we  lowered 
sail,  and  drifted  slowly  on,  under  the  mast  alone. 
On  our  left,  some  four  miles  off,  stands  up  a 
tall  church-tower,  Rinsumageest ;  and  on  our 
distant  right  is  a  village,  Veenwouden. 

And  now,  a  few  nearer  signs  of  human  habita- 
tion ;  here  and  there  the  ragged  sprit-sail  of  a 
boat  would  show  above  the  reeds.  In  one  wild 
pool  three  boats  were  fishing  ;  a  buoyed  net 
was  stretched  along  the  lake,  and  the  men  tried 
to  drive  fish  into  it,  by  thrashing  the  water 
with  their  quants.  The  afternoon  grew  into 
evening ;  and  large  hawks,  of  the  kind  we  had 
so  often  seen  before,  were  quartering  the  air 
above  the  reed-beds.  Storks,  with  necks  out- 
stretched before,  and  long  legs  trailing  out 
behind,  flapped  across  the  amber  sky.  The 
chain  of  lakes  contracts  at  last ;  eel-sets  become 
frequent  at  the  narrowest  parts  ;  a  high  bank 
on  our  left  denotes  a  polder ;  then  a  cottage 
on  our  left ;  in  front,  a  red  house  among  trees, 
and  a  rough  wooden  bridge  across  the  narrow 
stream. 

The  red  house  is  Goddeloos  Tolhuis.  A 
man  walked  level  with  us,  on  the  bank.  **  Why,'* 
I    asked,    '*  was   that   house   called   Goddeloos 
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(ungodly)  ?  '*  The  question  had  a  strange 
effect  upon  him.  He  waved  his  arms  wildly, 
and  shouted  his  loudest,  **  Neither  I,  nor  my 
father,  nor  my  grandfather,  could  ever  hear 
why  it  was  GoddeloQS." 


**  Pieter  !  is  the  bridge  wide  enough  ?  " 

*'  I  hope  yes,  sir." 

Our  mast  was  lowered,  but  the  wind  was  dead 
aft,  and  we  went  at  it  faster  than  I  liked.  Her 
bows  enter.  **  All  right !  "  shouts  Wilson.  But 
he  was  too  sanguine.  Her  sides,  just  at  her 
widest  part  amidships,  graze  and  grate  against 
the  woodwork,  and  we  stop,  stuck  tight  and 
fast — one  inch  more  would  have  done  it — alas  ! 
alas ! 
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Friesch  crowds  gather,  as  vultures  out  of  a 
clear  sky  ;  only  two  small  houses  are  in  sight, 
but  instantly  the  bridge  is  covered  with  spec- 
tators, and  we  are  deafened  by  their  jabbering. 
The  babel  bothered  and  confused  poor  Pieter  ; 
but  we,  understanding  not  their  ignorant,  well- 
meant  advice,  worked  on  with  stolid  indifference. 
At  first,  all  four  of  us  men-folk  set  our  backs 
against  the  bridge  ;  but  no,  we  could  not  move 
her.  Then  we  got  a  double  block  on  our  for- 
ward timber  head,  lashed  a  single  block  to  a 
post  astern  of  us,  rove  the  purchase,  and  all 
tailed  on.  She  would  not  budge  an  inch ! 
Then,  we  got  another  tackle  on  the  fall,  called 
two  or  three  of  the  jaw-workers  to  help  us  haul 
on  it ;  and  now,  at  last,  she  moves,  and  slips 
out  slowly  by  the  way  she  came. 

There  is  room,  and  no  more  than  room,  by 
help  of  a  side  dyke,  to  swing  her  round.  Sheaves 
of  flax  were  standing  on  a  meadow,  and  some 
laid  in  the  canal  to  soak ;  we  had  to  quant  to 
windward  of  the  stink  of  it,  and  moored  by  the 
canal  bank  for  the  night. 

While  two  of  our  sketchers  immortalized  the 
bridge,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  good  folk  at  the 
wicked  toll-house.  Yes,  the  ''  vrouw"  could  sell 
us  milk  and  butter ;  the  **  baas  "  asked  me  in,  and 
I  sat  down  and  smoked  a  pipe  with  him.     I  had 
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to  tell,  in  broken  Dutch,  the  ever-wondrous 
story,  how  our  *'  schip  "  had  crossed  the  sea,  and 
how  we  sailed  about  the  country  for  our  pleasure- 
They  were  quite  humble  people,  but  perfectly 
well-bred :  the  baas  improving  my  words  to 
his  family,  with  always  "  Mynheer  says  this," 
**  Mynheer  says  that."  He  told  me  that  the 
bridge  was  old  and  crazy,  it  could  not  last 
much  longer,  and  its  successor  would  no  doubt 
be  wider. 

I  asked,  could  we  get  from  here  to  Dokkum, 
and  from  there  to  Bergum  meer?  Yes,  he 
assured  me,  there  was  made  a  new  canal,  wnth 
depth  enough,  and  bridges  wide  and  high 
enough  for  us,  to  Dokkum.  It  is  a  longer 
round  to  Bergum  ;  but  Dokkum  ought  to  be 
worth  seeing,  and  the  Goddeloos  may  after 
all  have  done  us  a  good  turn.  Pieter  rather 
feared  to  venture  on  our  proposed  route  to 
Dokkum.  The  canal  was  new  to  him,  made 
since  he  had  been  here ;  but  I  trusted  the 
Tolhuis  man,  and  overruled  his  scruples. 

The  wind  holds  westerly,  and  the  new  canal 
leads  north,  branching  off  just  below  our 
berth.  It  was  not  on  our  map,  on  which  the  old 
channel,  the  Schier  sloot,  is  shown.  A  wind- 
m.ill  was  in  course  of  building  by  the  bank,  the 
framework  ready  for  its  marvellous,  neat  coat 
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of  thatch,  and  a  rope  from  the  scaffolding 
stretched  across  the  water-way.  We  hailed,  and 
hailed,  without  avail ;  perhaps  they  could  not, 
rather  than  would  not,  slack  off  the  obstruction  ; 
so  sail  and  mast  had  to  come  down.  Then  the 
first  fixed  bridge.  There  was  six  inches  to 
spare  in  width,  and  about  the  same  in  height — 
thank  goodness. 

Crossing  a  pool,  where  there  was  little 
water,  the  only  exit  was  the  merest  ditch, 
narrow  and  twisting,  and  to  all  appearance 
absolutely  unnavigable  ;  we  could  not  sail  it, 
and  had  to  exercise  ship's  company  at  quant- 
drill.  It  was  very  shallow  ;  wild  ducks  rose 
from  the  dense  reeds  ;  not  a  boat  was  visible  ; 
there  were  no  signs  of  traffic  ;  but  at  last  a  turn 
to  leeward,  under  another  fixed  bridge,  showed 
a  wider,  straighter  cut.  Then  another  turn 
into  the  wind's  eye.  This  time  the  opening 
was  wide.  We  took  the  middle  of  it ;  but 
suddenly  she  stopped.  Sounding  with  the 
quants,  there  was  water  enough  all  round  her ; 
she  had  evidently  stuck  upon  a  stub.  How- 
ever, the  top  of  it  was  soft  and  rotten,  and  we 
soon  got  her  off.  Yet  another  turn,  this  time 
to  leeward.  We  were  just  hoisting  sail  when 
she  stuck  fast  upon  another  stub.  She  had 
caught   at    her    deepest    part    amidships,    and 
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swung  round  and  round,  as  if  upon  a  pivot. 
We  got  her  off,  this  time  with  difficulty,  I 
trust  without  damage  to  her  shifting  keel.  The 
quant  brought  up  a  piece  of  the  old  stub.  It 
appeared  to  be  poplar,  and  the  tree  must  have 
been  a  large  one. 

Hay-makers  were  busy  in  the  meadows — 
picturesque  figures,  in  red  shirts,  blue  knicker- 
bockers,  sabots,  and  straw  hats.  In  a  corner 
of  the  field  stood  their  queer  little  waggons, 
with  the  hooks  in  front ;  but  they  were  not 
using  them.  Two  men  would  take  a  hearse 
horse,    harnessed   with    the   usual   breastband. 
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and  traces  made  of  rope  hooked  to  a  splinter- 
bar  ;  one  end  of  the  rope  would  be  hitched 
round  a  haycock,  the  other  end  bent  to  the 
splinter-bar;  one  man  drove  the  horse,  the 
other  helped  with  a  fork  behind ;  and  so  they 
moved  the  mass  of  hay.     In  another  meadow 
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men  were  carrying  the  haycocks  on  two  poles, 
shoved  under  them,  like  handles  of  a  bier. 
Perhaps  the  ground  was  too  boggy  to  bear  a 
loaded  waggon. 

Watercresses  grew  under  the  bank,  and  I 
took  the  boat  to  get  some.  Pieter  did  not 
know  that  they  were  edible. 

We  saw  a  boat's  sail  on  a  piece  of  open 
water  to  the  S.W.  Our  pilot  thought  it  must 
be  Oudkerk  Meer  ;  but  it  was  more  likely  a 
small  lake  called  Murk.  We  saw  nothing  of 
the  little  Aultje  Meer,  which*  appears  upon  the 
map. 

We  glided  on  slowly,  past  the  frequent  eel- 
sets,  till  at  Rinsumageest  we  had  to  lower  sail. 

"  Plenty  of  sail-drill  to  day,"  said  Wilson. 

The  usual  water-street  reminded  us  of  War- 
rega  ;  but  it  was  even  narrower,  more  tortuous, 
and  more  choked  with  boats.  There  were 
three  bridges  to  be  undergone,  the  middle  one 
the  first  stone  arch  that  we  had  seen  inFriesland. 
We  were  about  hoisting  again,  just  beyond  the 
village,  when  an  agonized  remonstrance  from 
the  tow-pi^th  checked  us.  A  man  in  a  mediaeval 
chariot  was  driving  an  anatomy  which  may 
once  have  been  a  horse,  and  feared  that  if  it 
saw  our  sail  the  **  paard  "  might  run  away  with 
him  ! 
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At  last  we  were  allowed  to  hoist.  She 
was  slipping  through  the  water  some  three 
knots  an  hour,  when  with  startling  suddenness 
she  stopped  again — the  third  time  that  day. 
The  skipper  rushed  up  from  his  lunch,  fearing 
another  stub  ;  but  no,  at  a  sharp  turn  to  lee- 
ward, Pieter — used  only  to  short  craft  which 
pivot  round  on  lee-boards — had  not  eased  his 
sheet  or  got  his  helm  hard  up  in  time ;  and  her 
sharp  nose  had  cut  a  furrow  in  the  bank. 

Once  off  again,  we  soon  opened  Dokkum 
Meer,  where  men  were  fishing  from  punts,  not 
unlike  Thames  punts,  and  had  caught  **  veel 
visschen,"  so  they  told  us.  Here  it  was  down 
sail  again,  we  dared  not  keep  much  way  on 
her,  the  pool  is  so  shallow.  Sail-drill,  indeed ! 
Another  mile  of  canal,  another  bridge,  a  fine 
windmill,  another  eel-set ;  and  there,  across 
our  front,  stretches  a  rampart  of  green  earth. 
We  had  not  passed  or  met  a  single  craft  in 
motion  all  that  day,  so  utterly  unfrequented, 
almost  unknown,  had  been  our  route ;  yet 
Mynheer  Tolhuis  had  told  a  true  tale,  for 
Dokkum,  sure  enough,  lay  just  behind  those 
ramparts. 

We  were  all  eagerness  to  see  Dokkum, 
the  ancient  city,  where  his  kinsmen,  the 
**free    Frisians,'*    murdered    Bonifacius,  Saint, 
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Martyr,   Englishman,    eleven    hundred    years 
ago. 

The  aspect  of  the  place  is  striking  ;  regularly 
constructed  earthworks,  slopes  of  grass,  their 
summits  garrisoned  by  lines  of  sturdy  trees. 
A  moat  washes  the  ramparts,  and,  on  each  of 
the  advanced  earthen  bastions,  stands  a  huge 
windmill,  whirling  its  arms,  and  thrashing  the 
air  menacingly.  We  turned  to  the  right, 
along  the  moat  beside  the  grassy  curtain,  round 
one  bastion — the  mill  on  it  had  red  and  yellow 
sails,  and  sticking  out  behind,  a  striped  tail  like 
a  barber's  pole— and  then  through  a  bridge, 
which  swung  open  grudgingly,  only  just  in  time. 

**  Now,  Pieter,  where  can  we  He  free — free 
from  the  madding  crowd,  you  know  ?  " 

Our  pilot  meditatively  turned  his  quid  ;  '-'I 
think,  dat  is  de  place  sir,  where  dey  put  de  died 
peoples." 

But,  no  !  too  literal  Pieter  !  we  will  defer  the 
cemetery,  thank  you. 

A  berth  is  found,  opposite  the  died  peoples, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  at  an  angle  com- 
manding two  faces  of  the  old  walls,  and  within 
sketching  distance  of  two  bridges.  The  canal 
water  is  clear  and  odourless ;  behind  our  trees 
we  find  a  private  garden  which  no  loafers  can 
invade ;   the   tree-shaded   God*s  acre   is   over 
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against  us ;  we  could  not  have  a  better  lying 
place. 

By-and-by  we  landed,  the  girls  and  I,  close 
to  the  further  bridge.  A  crowd  looked  down 
upon  us  from  the  parapet ;  men  and  boys, 
hands  in  their  breeches*  pockets,  staring  stolidly  ; 
women  excitedly  inquisitive.  The  bank  was 
steep  and  slippery  ;  we  had  to  clamber  up,  under 
a  battery  of  eyes  ;  no  hat  was  raised,  as  is  the 
courteous  custom  of  the  country;  the  unyielding, 
sullen  throng  choked  up  the  roadway,  I  could 
hardly  force  a  way  through  them. 

A  canal  street  intersects  the  town,  we  walked 
along  the  side  of  it.  Presently  a  clatter  of  sabots 
on  the  cobble  stones,  the  rabble  from  the  bridge 
had  started  after  us,  the  boys  and  children  shout- 
ing, screaming,  pressing  round  us  rudely.  I  took 
the  girls  into  a  shop ;  the  mob  swarmed  in  the 
street,  and  when  we  came  out,  hunted  us  again. 
We  could  hardly  hear  our  own  voices.  Keeping 
eyes  front,  we  steadily  walked  on.  Passing  the 
'*stadhuis,"  we  reached  che  market-place,  called 
for  letters  at  the  post-office  and  entered  two  or 
three  more  shops,  the  ever-growing  crowd  of 
gamins  still  dogging  our  steps.  At  last  a 
guardian  of  the  peace  appeared,  helmeted  and 
be-sworded  ;  he  promptly  answered  my  appeal, 
drove  away  our  persecutors,  and  we  finished 
our  walk  under  police  protection. 
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Dick  and  I  pulled  round  the  moat  afterwards  ; 
nothing  can  be  prettier;  the  steep  grassy 
slopes,  the  warm  red  walls,  and  high-pitched 
roofs  of  shining  purple  tiles,  peeping  out  be- 
neath ihe  trees  ;  but  our  tormentors  ran  along 
the  paths  beside  us,  hooting,  '*  Vreemdel- 
ing  !  Vreemdeling !  "  ''Foreigner!  foreigner!" 
manned  each  bridge  before  us,  and  actually 
spat  down  on  our  heads  as  we  pulled  under. 

"  Lambs  could  not  forgive,  nor  worms  forget" 
you,  Dokkum  the  delectable !  that  walk  with 
my  convoy  !  and  faugh  !  the  passage  beneath 
those  beastly  bridges  !  True  it  is,  that  idle  boys 
and  ne*er-do-weels  were  the  actual  offenders, 
but  well-dressed  men  were  present  in  the  streets, 
and  no  reproving  voice  was  ever  raised.  A 
large  stone  fell  upon  our  deck  that  night,  but 
did  no  damage  luckily. 

Next  morning  early,  Dick  and  I  went  on 
shore  alone,  and  were  not  severely  mobbed. 
Passing  the  modern-looking  stadhuis,  a  gentle- 
man was  standing  by  the  door.  "  Might  we 
enter  ?  "  *'  Ja  ja,  mynheer,"  he  would  fetch  the 
concierge ;  not  finding  him,  however,  he  would 
be  concierge  himself,  he  said  goodnaturedly. 

Upstairs'  he  ushered  us,  into  an  antechamber 
hung  with  Cordova  leather — always  noble-look- 
ing in  an  old  room,  and  showed  us  the  fine  cano- 
pied carved  chimney-piece.  Then  into  the  council 
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hall ;  the  walls  covered  with  pictures  of  more 
size  than  merit,  the  subjects  allegorical ;  there 
is  one  picture  worth  notice,  of  the  former 
stadhuis  ;  and  at  each  end  of  the  fine  chamber 
there  are  paintings  in  neutral  tint,  cleverly 
shaded,  so  as  to  look  like  bas-reliefs ;  one  is 
signed  De  Reynes  inven.  et  fecit,  1763. 

Our  courteous  cicerone  introduced  the  burgfe- 
meester,  a  bumptiously  civil,  small  tradesman 
sort  of  man.  I  told  him  as  well  as  I  could — 
for  his  worship  spoke  no  language  but  Hol- 
landsch — of  our  treatment  yesterday.  The  chief 
magistrate,  head  of  police,  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  *'  and  curving  a  contumelious  lip, 
gorgonized  me  from  head  to  foot  with  a  stony, 
.  .  .  .  stare,'*  and  **  Ah,  Kleine  stad !  Kleine 
stad  !  *'  was  all  he  deigned  to  utter. 

We  found  afterwards,  that  Dokkum  is  a  bye- 
word  everywhere,  among  the  Frieslanders 
themselves.  Some  two  years  ago  an  English 
gentleman  lay  there  in  his  yacht.  He  had  come 
for  duck-shooting.  The  roughs  of  Dokkum 
hove  half-bricks  at  him,  stoned  the  yacht,  and 
broke  his  sky-lights.  He  bore  it  for  a  time, 
but  at  last  got  a  gun  up,  and  after  some  fruitless 
threats,  fired  it  over  their  heads  to  frighten 
them.  He  was  taken  up,  charged,  and 
remanded — foreigners    are    not   admissible    to 
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bail  in  Holland.  After  some  weeks  in  prison 
he  was  tried,  and  adjudged  to  pay  a  small 
fine,  the  judge  commenting  on  the  provoca- 
tion given  him,  and  condemning  in  severest 
terms  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  Dokkummers. 
I  wonder  whether  the  .urbane  Heer  Kleine- 
stad  could  then  have  been  their  burgemeester  ? 

"  Bad  people,  Dokkum,  very  poor,  drink 
plenty  gin ! "  was  Pieter's  contemptuous  com- 
ment. 

We  filled  up  with  water  from  Bonifacius' 
fountain — close  to  our  lying  place.  The  water 
which  St.  Boniface,  the  Englishman,  made  to 
spring  by  a  miracle,  iioo  years  ago — the 
Dokkumers  made  a  martyr  of  him  afterwards — 
is  now  raised  by  a  common  pump,  and  the  pump 
is  surmounted  by  an  urn,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs 
of — Bacchus  and  Silenus ! 

A  gale  was  blowing  from  the  south-west; 
but  Dokkum  is  no  place  for  Englishmen, 
whether  saints,  yachtsmen,  or  Gipsies,  and  the 
sooner  we  shake  its  water  from  our  keel  the 
better. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A  Dutchman  on  horseback — A  stiff  beat  to  windward — 
Pieter's  ancestors — A  rural  scene,  Kuikhorne— Ber- 
gumer  Meer — Curious  onlookers — De  Leijen — A 
tram — Good  roads  for  cyclists— Suameerder  Meer — 
Crimson  sand — A  calm — "  De  Heer  Photograaf  " — 
**  Let  the  dry  land  appear !  " — Deserted  water-ways — 
Oudegaster  Meer — A  Teniers'  interior — Pieter*s  his- 
tory—A wet  Sunday — Lake  Wester  Zanding — Wartena 
Broad — Lake  Peanster  Ee — Grouw  again. 

The  good  man  of  the  garden  we  had  laid  by, 
sent  us  a  parting  present,  a  basket  of  enormous 
currants.  A  bridge  had  to  be  quanted  through 
— this  was  to  be  a  day  of  bridges — and  then, 
under  close-reefed  sail,  we  rush  away  along  the 
narrow  stream,  a  great  wave  keeping  pace  with 
us,  and  washing  up  the  banks. 

It  was  market-day  at  Dokkum.  We  met  no 
market-boats,  there  was  too  much  wind  for 
them  ;  but  along  the  tow-path  came  an  end- 
less procession  of  peasants,  walking,  driving, 
and  some  actually  in  this,  non-equestrian 
country,   riding ;    women  in  the  now  familiar 
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goldi  head. pieces  ;  men  in  sabots  ;  antique  vehi- 
cles like  nothing  out  of  a  museum,  jogging 
leisurely  along  ;  and  such  horsemen!  One  will 
serve  as  a  fair  specimen  ;  the  daring  man  rode  at 
the  slowest  pace  a  high-crested  black  horse,  him- 
self all  black  in  Sunday  broadcloth,  his  trousers 
worked  up  to  his  knees,  his  feet  in  velvet 
slippers  ;  the  horse's  long  tail  was  tied  up  with 
straw,  and  the  rider  had  no  saddle,  but  sat  upon 
a  gorgeous  scarlet  saddle-cloth  ! 

Past  a  small  mere  on  our  right — Pieter  called 
it  Driesum  Meer — catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
chateau  of  Driesum ;  through  a  second,  and  a 
third  bridge,  we  sailed  on.  A  praam  we  over- 
took was  making  good  headway,  with  a  torn 
quilt  for  a  sail,  bent  on  a  boat-hook  for  a  yard. 
Soon  we  had  to  lower  and  turn  under  our  fourth 
bridge  into  another  channel,  at  right  angles 
and  to  windward,  and  there  our  difficulties  began. 

For  miles  and  miles  we  had  to  beat  up  the 
not  too  wide  water-way,  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  amid  blinding  squalls  of  rain. 
Pieter  had  no  oily.  He  wore  strata  of  coats, 
which  he  peeled  off,  or  put  on,  to  suit  work  and 
weather  ;  when  the  outermost  got  soaked,  he 
dived  into  the  forepeak  and  reappeared  with  a 
dry  casing  on  outside  ;  the  strata  had  just  been 
turned   inside   out.     Each   skin   of  the   onion 
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looked  more  antique  than  the  one  outside  it, 
as  if  the  innermost  were  an  heirloom  from  his 
remotest  ancestor,  the  next  from  the  next 
generation,  and  so  on  ;  the  cut  of  the  out- 
side but  one  coat,  showed  it  had  been  his 
fathers,  and  the  outsidest,  best  of  all,  was 
evidently  his  own.  But  whatever  ancestor  was 
uppermost,  Pieter  let  him  get  wet  through  with 
absolute  indifference ;  wet  or  dry,  he  worked 
always  with  a  will. 

Touching  the  behaviour  of  the  wherry,  the 
old  man  waxed  eloquent.  No  tjalk  could  do 
anything  to-day,  he  said,  only  lie  by  the  bank 
till  the  wind  should  change,  or  drop  enough  for 
them  to  trek  against.  '*  This  schip  much  more 
better  than  tjalks,  tjalks  go  more  sideways,** 
were  his  words,  and  he  ought  to  know,  he  had 
sailed  one  of  his  own  for  years. 

We  should  have  crossed  a  mere  according  to 
our  map,  but  Pieter  rightly  said  the  map  was 
wrong.  There  were  but  a  few  wild-fowl  fre- 
quented pools,  with  narrow  Gat-ways — as  they 
would  be  called  in  Norfolk — into  them.  A 
slight  bend  to  leeward,  which  we  could  just  lie  ; 
but  '*  Down  sail  and  mast  **  it  was,  all  too 
soon,  for  our  fifth  bridge,  Westeinde.  The 
country  grew  prettier ;  high,  grassy  banks,  neat 
little  cottages,  one  covered  with  English-looking 
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ivy — '*  KHmop," — another  with  houseleek  in 
blossom,  on  the  ridge  of  its  thatched  roof. 
There  are  yet  two  bridges  ahead,  so  we  take  to 
quanting,  turn  and  turn  about,  stopping  at  last 
just  through  our  seventh  bridge,  Kuikhorne, 
opposite  a  pretty  boerderij. 

Quanting  here,  is  not  the  beneficial  exercise 
it  is  in  Norfolk  ;  the  bottom  of  these  river-like 
canals  is  generally  hard,  while  Norfolk  mud  is 
bottomless,  offering  no  firm  resistance  to  the 
entering  quant,  but  most  tenaciously  opposing 
its  extraction. 

The  wind  had  dropped  as  the  sun  set,  and 
the  white  trestle  bridge,  the  dark  trees,  and  the 
red  orange  sky  behind,  were  all  repeated  in  the 
smooth,  still  water.  About  the  farm,  sequestered 
in  a  sheltering  orchard,  with  rustic  steps  down 
to  the  waterside  where  a  boat  lay,  there  was 
nothing  noteworthy  ;  children  played  about  the 
garden,  we  heard  a  woman's  voice  singing — that 
was  all ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  simple  scene,  the 
homely  aspect  of  it,  has  taken  strong  hold  on 
my  memory. 

We  held  the  usual  levee  in  the  morning,  but 
no  uncleanly  loafers  here,  only  bonny  fair- 
haired  children,  taking,  to  be  tethered,  two 
goats,  and  one  black  and  one  white  fleeced 
sheep. 
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This  is  Dick  s  last  day  ;  he  has  to  go  to  Sand- 
hurst, so  we  sail  early,  that  he  may  see  two 
more  great  meres,  Bergumer,  and  the  Leijen. 
After  Zwartkruis  bridge,  across  which  runs 
the  road  to  Groningen,  we  hoisted ;  it  had 
come  on  to  blow  again,  with  sudden  squalls  and 
rain  storms,  and  a  close-reefed  sail  was  quite 
enough  for  her.  With  about  two  points  free, 
we  soon  left  the  canal,  and  crossed  a  reedy 
lake,  the  Noorder  Meer ;  then  through  a 
narrow  channel  on  to  the  Bergumer  Meer. 
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These  great  sheets  of  water  are  very  like 
each  other ;  the  shores  of  this  more  wooded,  of 
that,  less  ;  villages,  church  towers,  windmills, 
are  disposed  differently ;  but  in  all  of  them  the 
leading  features  are  alike,  the  water  is  the  same 
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splendid  purple,  the  shores  of  all  are  low  and 
green ;  strange  it  is  that  though  so  similar,  they 
are  yet  so  dissimilar;  not  one  but  has  a  character, 
an  individuality  of  its  own,  distinct,  though 
indescribable.  Dropped  from  a  balloon  on 
any  one  of  the  great  lakes,  one  could  not 
fail  to  recognize  it  inbtantly.  This  Bergumer 
Meer  is  very  different  from  either  Sneeker 
Meer  or  Fluessen. 

We  enjoyed  a  glorious  sail  a  bout  it ;  there  is 
a  harbour  and  a  little  lighthouse  on  the  east 
shore,  where  a  number  of  tjalks  lay  wind-bound ; 
we  went  within  hail  of  them  round  by  the  south 
shore,  where  are  two  fine  towers  ;  back  towards 
the  sailing  marks,  showing  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  to  Bergum,  and  then  south  again  to 
Oostermeer.  The  east  side  of  the  lake  is  shal- 
low, with  a  clean  sandy  bottom,  and  it  would 
behove  a  stranger  drawing  more  than  we  did, 
to  be  careful  everywhere.  A  buoyed  channel  for 
deep- laden  vessels  runs  across  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  sand,  scooped  out  to  deepen  this,  has 
been  dropped  promiscuously,  and  manufactured 
into  shoals.  Neither  is  there  too  much  water 
outside  the  poles  which  mark  the  other  channel, 
leading  south  to  Oostermeer ;  we  could  our- 
selves afford  to  disregard  the  poles,  the  Gipsy 
floats  in  three  feet  and   one   inch.      Besides, 
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and  moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
voyagers  another  year,  that  waters  are  extra- 
ordinarily high  this  summer.  The  mere  is 
wooded  on  the  east  and  south-east,  and  re- 
minded us  of  Hickling. 

'*  There  they  are  all  ready  for  us,  knew  we 
were  a-coming,"  was  Wilson's  never-failing  joke, 
and  there,  sure,  is  the  never-failing  crowd  upon 
the  bridge  at  Oostermeer. 

We  knew  that  newspapers  had  been  de- 
scribing and  discussing  us  ;  our  high-peaked 
sail,  so  strange  to  Dutch  eyes  used  to  short 
curved  gaffels,  can  be  seen  miles  and  miles 
away  ;  curiosity  has  been  roused  to  see  the 
'*Engelsch  schip,"  and  the  curious  have  ample 
time  to  lie  in  wait  for  us. 

We  passed  the  warning  hand  on  the  white 
post,  but  disregarded  its  command  to  "  Strijk," 
for  the  bridge  was  open  wide,  and  there  was 
room  enough.  The  crowd  of  on-lookers  salute  us 
smilingly.  Then  we  sail  briskly  the  mile-long 
canal,  and  emerge  upon  another  lake,  this  time 
unlike  any  we  have  seen  before — the  Leijen. 

Before  us  a  wild  waste  of  water  and  reeds, 
reeds  and  water,  as  far  as  eye  can  see.  Bays,  gulfs, 
and  straits,  of  water,  flowing  about,  among, 
into,  tracts  of  reeds.  Islands,  promontories, 
points  of  reeds,  stretching  into,  growing  up  amid 
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the  water — purple,  roughly-rippled  water ;  sway- 
ing, tossing,  blue-green  reeds. 

Terns  skimmed  about,  dipping  their  pretty 
wings ;  a  wedge  of  wild  ducks  winged  their  way 
across  ;  one  great  osprey  was  hovering  in  the 
distance  ;  the  shrill  pee-wit  of  plovers,  and  the 
plaintive  whistle  of  the  curlew  sounded  every- 
where ;  but  save  ourselves  there  was  no  human 
presence  to  profane  the  wilderness. 

**  Let  the  dry  land  appear !  *' 

This  neither  land  nor  water,  this  without 
form  and  void,  is  visibly  obeying  the  Divine 
command ;  here  mortal  man  may  watch  and 
witness  God*s  creative  work.  Within  living 
memory,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago — Pieter  can 
remember  it — the  grassy  fields  we  sailed  by  as 
we  entered,  were  all  clear  water.  Reeds  grew 
and  annually  rotted,  mud  caught  among  their 
stems,  gathered  about  their  roots,  more  and 
more  rotting  reeds,  more  and  more  mud,  coarse 
grasses  grew  among  the  reeds,  the  soil  solidi- 
fied, the  coarse  grasses  overcame  the  reeds, 
finer  grass  supplanted  them ;  and  there,  now, 
are  firm  meadows  and  green  pastures,  mown  for 
hay  and  grazed  over  by  cattle.  And  the  work  is 
fast  proceeding;  a  few  more  successive  vanishing 
generations,  and  fertile  fields,  reclaimed  without 
man's  handiwork,  will  bear  the  name  De  Leijen. 
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Fearing  "stubben,"  we  dropped  anchor  in 
the  channel,  and  Dick  and  I  sailed  the  Snail 
about  the  mere.  Both  sitting  on  the  lee  gunwale 
with  a  paddle  for  lee-board,  we  really  did 
manage  to  beat  her  to  windward,  and  saw  most 
of  what  there  was  to  see.  In  the  quiet  even- 
ing we  sailed  in  the  Gipsy  slowly  back,  with 
reefs  out  and  bonnet  on  ;  through  the  bridge, 
across  the  smooth  surface  of  Bergumer  Meer, 
and  lay-to  in  the  Bergumer  Canal,  within  sight 
of  the  village.  Next  morning  Dick  and  I  must 
rouse  up  early  ;  he  to  start  for  England,  I  to  see 
him  off  from  Veenwouden.  He  goes  by  rail  v'iSl 
Leeuwarden,  Sneek  and  Stavoren  ;  then  across 
the  Zuiderzee  to  Enkhuisen ;  thence  by  Am- 
sterdam to  Rotterdam,  whence  he  will  sail  to- 
night for  Harwich. 

The  tram  to  Veenwouden  took  us  along  a 
typical  Dutch  road.  Beyond  Bergumer  Dam, 
quite  a  little  town,  it  runs  through  market- 
gardens,  by  suburban-looking,  heavy-roofed, 
large-windowed,  often  ditch-surrounded  villas. 
The  road  is  paved  with  bricks — no  weed  is  let 
to  grow  among  them — and  bordered  with  lines 
of  young  trees.  Would  not  such  roads,  they 
are  everywhere  in  Holland,  be  quite  perfect 
for  cycling  ? 

The   tramcar   was    crowded ;    all    the   men 
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smoking,  and  both  doors  kept  tightly  closed. 
One  man  spoke  admirable  English  ;  he  '*  ran  *' 
an  oil. mill  now,  he  told  me,  but  had  begun 
life  in  our  P.  &  O.  service,  and  then  sailed 
master  of  a  Dutch-owned  merchant-ship.  He 
interested  himself  warmly  in  us  and  our  doings. 
For  an  English  family  to  bring  so  curious  a 
craft  across  the  sea,  and  sail  in  her  for  pleasure 
through  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners  of  this 
out-of-the-way  province,  seemed  to  strike  him 
as  a  very  strange  vagary.  He  was  most  obliging, 
pressing  offers  of  help  upon  us.  How  could 
we  find  our  way,  he  said,  about  the  network 
of  canals  1  Mad  Englishmen  he  evidently 
thought,  though  too  polite  to  say  so. 

An  old  sailor,  he  was  curious  about  our 
vessel ;  her  build,  rig,  internal  arrangements.  I 
told  him  we  should  pass  his  mill  to-morrow. 
He  would  be  there  to  see;  and  so  he  was, 
shouting,  **  She  does  sail  well,"  as  we  slipped 
by  him  with  the  sheet  flat  aft,  as  close  as  she 
would  lie. 

We  find  that  Dutchmen  of  the  middle  class 
know  a  good  deal  about  England  and  English- 
men ;  even  the  poor  people,  taught  in  village 
schools,  are  by  no  means  ignorant,  and  re- 
cognize, what  they  have  never  seen  before, 
the  English  flag.     How  strange  the  ignorance 
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at  home  of  what  our  middle  classes  call  *  *  abroad/' 
and  speak  of  with  bated  breath.  Few  even  of 
the  **best  people*' — bar  globetrotters  —  are 
strong  in  geography.  The  too-well  trodden 
tourist  routes,  say  the  Rhine  above  Cologne, 
and  Switzerland,  perhaps  the  Riviera,  may  be 
more  or  less  familiar  ;  little  else. 

Friends  of  ours  **  wanted  to  know  *'  many 
things  on  our  return. 

*'  Do  tell  me  where  is  Friesland  ?  Some- 
where near  Iceland,  isn't  it?" 

**  What  language  do  they  speak  ?  " 

**  What  did  you  find  to  eat  ?  " 

**What!  did  you  go  in  a  wherry?  Didnt 
you  get  very  wet  when  it  rained  ?  It  must  have 
been  hard  work  rowing  her !  *'  &c. 

This  is  a  festive  day  at  Leeuwarden,  birthday 
of  the  little  princess,  heiress  to  the  throne  ;  and 
also  the  weekly  market.  A  long  procession  of 
tjalks,  and  steamers  towing  praams  full  of  cattle, 
kept  passing  all  the  morning. 

Some  of  us  took  the  Snail  into  Suameerder 
meer — ^Wester  Meer,  as  Pieter  called  it.  We 
pulled  up  a  narrow  dyke,  and  found  a  pool 
about  the  size  of  Salhouse  Broad,  communicating 
with  Bergumer  Meer.  Beds  of  reeds,  rushes, 
and  sweet  sedge,  surrounded  it.  We  cut  some 
bulrushes  larger  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Eng- 
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land.  The  people  herfe  make  beds  and  pillows 
of  the  down,  and  sometimes  eit  the  roots,  as  I 
have  seen  the  Indians  do  in  North  America. 
Near  the  shores  grew  plants  like  lesser 
yellow  water-lilies ;  the  great  flowering  rush 
was  also  plentiful  and  still  in  bloom,  and  masses 
of  bog-bean  leaves  were  everywhere,  the  lovely 
orchid-like  blossoms  having  long  gone  off.  Also 
water-plants  with  leaves  in  form  and  smell  like 
turnip  leaves ;  we  did  not  know  the  name  of 
them. 

This  pool  is  so  shallow  that  carts  can  drive 
across  a  part  of  it.  It  is  very  clear,  and  as 
we  rowed  about  we  wondered  at  the  colour 
of  the  sandy  bottom — rose  madder.  With  a 
paddle  we  scooped  up  some  sand,  and  found  it 
a  dull  grey  !  The  water,  as  in  all  the  Friesland 
meres,  looked  purple  in  the  mass ;  but  held 
up  in  a  glass,  though  quite  transparent,  it  had 
a  yellow  tinge.  We  ignoramuses  cannot 
account  for  either  the  apparent  purple  of  the 
water,  or  the  apparent  crimson  of  the  sand. 
After  lunch,  we  sailed  through  the  bridge  to 
the  end  of  the  Wyde  Ee — a  natural  broadening 
out  of  the  canal. 

That  evening  all  the  market  craft  were  coming 
back  from  Lceuwarden,  and  strange  was  the 
effect   from   where  we  lay.     Quaint  shapes  of 
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distant,  goose-winged  sails,  seeming  to  stand  on 
the  flat  fields  like  pyramids,  and  showing  dark 
against  the  sunset  sky — a  long  line  of  them,  in 
diminishing  perspective,  as  far  as  we  could  see  ; 
and  on  the  lake,  near  to  us,  huge,  ark-like  hulls 
with  tiny  disproportioned  sails,  sitting  on  their 
own  inverted  perfect  images — there  was  not 
the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  or  the  least  ripple 
on  the  water. 

This  channel  is  the  great  highway  between 
the  cities  Groningen  and  Leeuwarden  ;  there 
is  a  constant  passage  to  and  fro,  of  steamers 
and  sailing  craft.  Tjalks  come  this  way  too 
from  Germany,  bound  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam  ;  big  vessels  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons,  with  square  bluff  bows,  and 
drawing  six  feet  and  more  of  water.  They  have 
seldom  any  crew  beyond  the  skipper  and  his 
family  ;  we  saw  one  heavy-laden  craft  trekked  by 
two  small  boys  and  a  matched  pair  of  women. 

In  the  morning  came  a  telegram  from  Dick, 
*'  All  well,  London.''  We  had  dropped  down  to 
the  bridge.  Our  washed  clothes  were  not  ready, 
but  could  follow  us  to  Grouw, 

I  tried  to  buy  some  photographs  at  Bergum. 
We  found  a  small  **  boek-handel " — I  had  taken 
Pieter  as  interpreter. 

"The  Heer  wishes  to  buy  photographs." 
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'*  Photographien  ?  Photographien  ?  *' 

**  Ja!  photographien  of  the  town  and  of  the 
meer/' 

**  What !  and  so  the  Heer  is  a  photograaf !  '* 
The  man  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot 
admiringly.     **  Really  a  photograaf! '' 

**  Tell  the  good  man,  Pieter,  I  am  no  photo- 
grapher, but  want  to  buy  photographs/*  Pieter 
explained  it  in  good  Friesch. 

**  He  could  sell  me  paper,  to  do  pictures  on,*' 
he  said.  **  He  had  white  and  brown,  and  many 
other  colours.*' 

The  poor  man's  mind  was  so  possessed 
by  the  conviction  that  I  was,  what  had  never 
before  appeared  in  the  flesh  to  him,  a  man 
who  actually  could  make  photographs,  that  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  apply  his  mind  to  any 
words  of  ours.  He  wanted  me,  poor  fly,  to 
come  into  his  parlour  for  leisurely  inspection, 
but  seemed  incapable  of  the  smallest  efibrt  to 
understand  my  broken  Dutch,  or  of  even  listen- 
ing to  Pieter's  Friesch. 

We  left  him  at  last  without  any  photographs, 
and  he  stood  on  his  threshold,  watching  the 
object  of  his  adoration — an  imaginary  live  **  Heer 
Photograaf  *' — as  long  as  we  remained  in  sight. 

Friesch  children  are  perfectly  delightful  ; 
sweet  rosy  faces  and  soft  voices ;  a  little  Anna 
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and  a  littler  Jan,  ran  all  the  way  back  with  us, 
and  were  charmed  beyond  measure  with  a 
small  coin  each,  to  keep  as  presents  from  the 
English  Heer.  We  then  got  under  way,  bound 
back  to  Grouw,  the  way  we  should  have 
come. 

Over  the  Bergum  Meer  again;  not  ruffled 
now  by  a  strong  breeze,  but  smooth  and  purple 
as  a  tropic  calm.  We  glided  about  gently,  bask- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  then 
through  Oostermeer  again,  again  into  the  Leijen, 
and  sailed  right  across  it,  keeping  the  channel 
carefully,  for  fear  of  stubben.  Our  course  lay 
between  reedy  islands,  and  at  the  south  end, 
baskets  hung  on  stakes,  of  which  a  few  had 
taken  root  and  grown.  From  the  middle,  hardly 
any  solid  land  was  visible. 

The  place  had  the  appearance  of  a  submerged 
province,  rather  than  a  natural  lake.  Just  such 
a  scene  as  those  heroes  of  Leiden  must  have 
looked  upon,  when  at  this  very  time  of  year, 
Boisot  came  to  their  relief  at  last,  sailing  his 
ships  over  a  self-drowned  land,  through  woods 
of  tree-tops,  like  these  reed  bushes.  It  was 
3CX)  years  ago  !  yet  even  now  does  it  not  stir 
one's  soul  to  think  of  it  ? 

The  canal  by  which  we  left  the  mere  is 
prettier  than  usual ;  the  country  very  English- 
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looking ;  higher,  drier  meadows ;  white-thorn 
fences ;  hedge-row  trees  ;  the  girls  spied  ripen- 
ing blackberries.  Two  bridges  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to.  Near  the  first  of  them — Opeinde — 
stands  a  good-sized  house,  half  inn  half  boer- 
derij,  just  made  for  shooting  quarters ;  by  the 
other  lay  a  pedlar's  house-boat,  laden  with  the 
common  blue  and  white  stone  ware,  of  artistic 
shape,  from  Prussia.  This  fine  canal  is  but  a 
few  years  old  ;  heaps  of  white  sand,  shovelled 
out  to  make  it,  remain  still  along  the  banks, 
with  scattered  plants  of  heather  now  in  bloom, 
upon  them. 

Strangely  as  it  seemed  to  us,  we  met  no  other 
vessels ;  commercial  craft  keep  to  the  water- 
highways,  between  cities ;  save  on  market.days, 
near  towns,  such  bye-ways  as  this  are  empty  of 
them  ;  while  as  for  yachts  capable  of  cruising, 
they  simply  are  not,  in  the  Netherlands. 

We  pass  a  lock  on  our  left,  through  which  a 
canal  leads  to  a  large  village,  Dragten.  Pieter 
suggests  stopping  for  Sunday  there — '*  Com- 
pany '*  has  attractions  for  our  men — but  he  is 
overruled,  and  we,  instead,  beat  up  the  Eester 
Zanding  ;  a  long  river-like  mere,  with  a  buoyed 
channel  out  of  which  we  dare  not  venture  far. 
Then  comes  a  canal  which  we  can  just  lie ;  and 
out  of  it,  a  turn  on  the  other  tack,  up  a  dyke, 
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narrow  and  twisting  as  the  Womack  Dyke. 
We  are  just  round  the  first  sharp  turn,  Wilson 
is  standing  by  the  winch,  when  she  stops  herself 
effectively  by  running  hard  aground.  The 
Oudegaster  Meer  is  just  in  front  of  us,  but  we 
cannot  attain  to  it ;  so,  shoving  her  astern,  we 
make  fast-^**  tie-up,"  as  I  am  told  the  proper 
term  is — alongside  the  bank. 
,  The  useful  Snail  takes  some  of  us  upon  the 
lake ;  there  is  a  channel  marked  by  stakes, 
across  it,  with  enough  water  for  the  wherry 
could  we  have  achieved  the  dyke  ;  but  out  of 
the  channel,  large  as  is  the  surface  of  the 
mere,  the  Snail  can  hardly  find  her  necessary 
inches. 

After  the  warm  sunny  day,  another  blissful 
evening.  We  rowed  across  the  mere  a  mile 
and  more,  to  Oudega.  The  purple  clouds  re- 
flected a  soft  dove  colour  upon  the  rippled 
water ;  here  and  there,  where  weeds  grew  and 
smoothed  the  ripples,  were  patches  of  gleaming 
gold  ;  and  for  a  frame,  there  was  the  dark  rim 
of  the  distant  woods. 

We  walked  about  the  unpretending  English- 
looking  village,  and  round  the  red  brick  church, 
then  under  repair.  I  asked,  where  was  the 
'*  bakkerij "  ?  and  was  shown  into  the  inn. 
Rustics  were  taking  their  ease  in  the  kitchen — 
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quite  a  Teniers  interior,  the  familiar  boors  and 
all ;  but  I  sought  bread,  not  beer ;  the  batch 
was  set  out  in  another  room,  and  we  walked 
off  with  the  whole  of  it.  The  landlord  and 
his  **  vrouw  "  were  decent,  civil  people ;  they 
showed  us,  with  some  pride,  a  handsome 
cabinet,  polished  light-coloured  wood,  with 
bronze  medallion  ornaments :  and  a  few  pieces 
of  porcelain. 

Sunday  was  to  be  our  first  real  rainy  day  ; 
from  morning  to  night  it  poured  pitilessly. 

Pieter's  mammas  mamma  lived  here  at 
Oudega  ;  he  says  the  church  is  very  ancient, 
built  in  the  eight  hundreds,  and  that  windows 
and  walls  are  painted.  We  had  hoped  to  go 
to  service  there. 

Pieters  early  days — as  his  parents'  early 
days  before  him — were  spent  in  a  tjalk.  Then 
he  went  to  sea  in  a  Dutch  ship,  sailing  out  of 
Lemmer,  and  knocked  about  the  world  for 
years.  The  Mediterranean  he  knew  well,  but 
not  the  places  men-of-war  frequent,  which  I 
remember  best.  He  had  voyaged  in  the  Baltic, 
through  the  Kleine  Belt.  He  had  sailed  round 
the  Horn,  and  up  the  coast  as  far  as  California. 
Geography  was  not  his  strongest  point  perhaps, 
but  we  had  many  a  Pacific  yarn  together.  Once 
he  was  wrecked  in  the  East  Indies,  and   he 
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had  been  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies.  Part  of 
his  time  he  served  in  Yankee  ships,  on  board  of 
which  he  learned  his  English.  Late  in  life  he 
settled  down  in  PViesland,  bought  a  tjalk  of  his 
own,  and  traded  in  her  for  some  years.  He  sold 
her  quite  lately,  because  she  did  not  pay,  and  his 
*' woman"  preferred  not  to  live  afloat.     He  is 


a  willing,  good-tempered  old  fellow,  and  knows 
these  waters  perfectly. 

A  man  walked  past  our  misty  windows  with- 
out any  overcoat,  utterly  regardless  of  the  rain 
— no  Frieslander  ever  thinks  of  a  great  coat 
before  he  is  wet  through — he  was  going 
a-fishing,  equipped  with  a  rough  pole  for  rod,  a 
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piece  of  sash  cord  for  line,  and  a  decapitated 
frog  for  bait.  He  came  back  in  an  hour  with 
two  pike  of  nearly  four  pounds  each.  Then  a 
lad  strolled  up  from  a  tjalk,  lying  just  round  the 
point,  in  the  canal.  He  found  an  empty  pre- 
served-meat  tin  thrown  out  on  the  bank,  picked 
it  up,  smelt  it  attentively,  and  would  have  made 
a  prize  of  it,  but  for  his  evident  stern  sense  of 
honesty. 

This  neighbourhood  looks  made  for  duck- 
shooting  ;  square  miles  of  reeds  for  covert  and 
of  shallow  water  for  the  fowl  to  feed  in,  and  but 
few  disturbers  of  their  peace  ;  only  one  sports- 
man did  we  see,  a  man  evidently  bent  on 
flighting.  I  fancy  ducks  fly  rather  fast  for 
Dutchmen ;  like  an  old  parson  friend  of  mine 
and  his  cock  pheasants  ;  **  If  they  had  their  tails 
in  front,''  he  says,  **  how  easy  it  would  be  to 
shoot  *em." 

It  rained  the  whole  night,  beating  loudly  on 
the  cabin  top — my  hammock  swings  within  a 
foot  of  it — and  in  the  morning  it  was  raining 
still.  The  water-lilies  had  withdrawn  half  under 
water;  even  the  rain-regardless  Pieter  kept 
below ;  cattle  would  not  feed,  and  stood  in  the 
wet  grass,  necks  stretched  out  and  tails  to  wind, 
enduring  it  more  patiently  than  we. 

Donning   our   waterproofs,   we   shoved   her 
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out  stern  first.  Then  in  the  canal,  the  winch 
was  manned,  the  sail  hove  up,  and  we  embarked 
on  a  long  beat  to  windward.  Our  course  lay 
west,  along  the  broad  canal,  Monnike  Ee,  which 
afterwards  expands  into  a  narrow  mere,  the 
Wyde  Ee.  We  had  a  whole  sail  breeze,  and  bear- 
ing up  round  a  sharp  turn  to  leeward,  dashed 
at  a  great  pace  through  the  bridge  at  Hooidam. 
Thence,  the  canal,  larger  than  it  looks  upon  the 
map,  ran  northward,  opened  out  again,  and 
Pieter  pointed  to  a  narrow  dyke,  as  leading  to 
lake  Wester  Zanding.  The  dyke  did  not  lock 
navigable,  so  we  luffed  into  the  wind  and 
anchored.  I  sailed  up  it  in  the  Snail,  and 
it  was  worse  than  narrow,  for  in  the  rain 
and  so  sluggish  a  conveyance,  it  seemed  in- 
ordinately long — a  good  mile  to  the  lake. 

Another  Oudegaster  Meer  was  this.  Both 
the  meres  have  trees  about  their  northern 
shores ;  that  with  a  red  church  tower,  this  with 
a  farm  and  pretty  cottages,  among  the  trees ; 
both  are  elsewhere  fringed  with  flags  and  reeds  ; 
both  are  large  and  very  shallow.  But  what  a 
difference  the  weather  makes  !  one  lake  we  saw 
transformed,  irradiated  in  the  sunshine  ;  this 
other  blurred  with  mist  and  rain,  and  cold  and 
grey  under  a  melancholy  sky. 

We  were  soon  under   way  again,  standing 
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about  N.N.W.,  up  a  canal  with  Eernewoude 
Church  upon  our  starboard  bow.  The  clouds 
began  lo  lift  at  last;  presently  the  sun  shone 
out  with  sudden  radiance,  and  on  our  right  a 
charming  picture  opened.  At  the  end  of  a 
wide  pool,  a  red-roofed  village  standing  among 
trees,  a  pointed  church  spire  rising  high  above 
the  trees,  and  the  soft  forms  and  bright 
colours — fresh  greens  and  warm  reds— repeated 
in  sheltered,  unruffled  water.  We  passed  it 
by  too  speedily  ;  but  letters  were  awaiting  us 
at  Grouw,  we  could  not  stop.  Then  a  boat- 
builder's  yard,  and  two  tjalks,  standing  up  fully 
rigged,  on  dry  land,  among  trees  and  some 
old  rustic  shedding.  The  canal,  here  called 
the  Lange  Sloot,  then  opens  out  into  a  fine 
wide  river. 

The  sunshine  had  brought  out  the  haymakers, 
and  the  meadows  far  and  ne^r  were  dotted  wiih 
white  tents ;  fields  are  often  far  from  buildings, 
and  no  other  shelter  is  available.  Women  were 
coffee-making  under  some  of  the  little  tents ; 
we  thought  of  our  Suffolk  labourers,  who  unless 
they  fill  their  skins  with  sticky  swipes,  cannot, 
or  will  not,  work  in  **  haysel  *'  time. 

Wartena  is  an  attractive  village ;  there  is  a 
bridge,  a  church  with  a  tall  spire,  a  snug  house 
for  the  pastor.     Above  it  the  stream  expands 
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into  a  pretty  pool,  tree-surrounded,  and  paved 
round  the  sides  with  lily  leaves ;  it  is  called 
*'  de  Wyde/'  literally  "  the  Broad."  We  turned 
her  here,  and  quanted  back  leisurely,  through 
the  bridge  again,  through  the  village,  and  then 
sailed  along  the  way  we  came,  as  far  as  the 
entrance  to  the  **  Graft,*'  the  first  turn  to  the 
right. 

This  is  a  fine  river ;  one  cannot  call  such 
winding  water-ways  in  all  respects  like  natural 
streams,  canals ;  we  could  beat  up  it  comfort- 
ably. Water  was  visible  over  the  marshy 
banks  everywhere,  '*  Petten/'  where  peat  had 
once  been  dug.  Now,  to  turn  land  into  water,  is 
by  law  **  verboden,*'  the  sites  of  such  excavations 
have  to  be  embanked  and  drained.  By-and- 
by  we  sailed  through  a  pool — sheets  of  water 
under  say  lOo  acres  are  all  pools — embossed 
with  reedy  islands ;  by  a  narrower  passage  with 
Boerderijen  among  trees  on  either  hand — toge- 
ther known  as  Sijteburen — and  out  into  that 
noble  lake,  the  Peanster  Ee. 

This  is  the  mere  we  entered  from  the  other 
end,  under  Rein  Visscher — our  first  pilot^s — 
guidance,  but  which  he  advised  we  could  not 
sail,  it  was  so  shallow.  Now  we  tacked  across 
its  wide  expanse  from  shore  to  shore,  finding 
ample   depth    everywhere.      After  a  glorious 
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sail,  we  bore  up  into  the  Pik  Meer,  round 
into  the  Leeuwarden  Canal,  and  found  a  berth 
astern  of  two  tjalks  loaded  with  peat,  at  the 
spot  whence  we  had  before  seen  the  pretty 
view  of  Grouw. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Sunset  on  Lake  Groote  Bel — A  keen  trader — Modem 
Fritsch  literature — On  board  an  eel-fisher's  **aak" 
— Bot  Meer— Bokkumer  Meer — The  "bury  place" 
at  Nes— Akkrum — Widow  or  wife — Terkaplester  Lake 
— Terhornster  Lake — An  emulous  schipper— An  ex- 
hilarating sail — Goengarijpster  Lake— "Active  chaps" 
— Joure — A  Friesch  counlr}'-house — A  night's  catch 
of  fish — Lake  Langweerder  Wielen — A  toilsome  day 
—  **The  handiest  craft  he  ever  saw" — Bolbward — A 
fine  church — Old  oak  carving. 

Letters  read  and  answered,  sketches  finished, 
shopping  accomplished,  we  sailed  next  afternoon 
with  a  single-reef  breeze  from  the  S.S.W.  We 
made  a  circuit,  first  through  the  wide  waters  to 
north  and  east  of  Grouw,  and  then  into  the 
Peanster  Ee  again  at  Sijteburen.  Another 
splendid  sail  over  the  lake,  and  then  through 
an  outlet  on  its  S.E.  side  into  two  pools,  strung 
in  succession  on  a  dyke. 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  place?"  we 
shouted  to  an  eel-fisher. 

**  It  has  no  name,  we  only  know  it  as  the 
pool/' 
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We  wore  round  in  the  second  one,  which 
Pieter  called  **  Modder  Gebol,"  and  laid  her  by 
the  orchard  of  a  Boerderij,  The  map  shows 
these  two  pools  as  one — the  Groote  Bel.  As 
in  the  South  Walshams,  as  in  the  Ranworth 
Broads,  the  division  may  have  grown  up  of  late 
years,  perhaps. 

Our  artists  tried  to  sketch  the  sunset.  An 
arch  of  purple  cloud  spanned  the  sky  over  where 
the  sun  had  set,  standing  with  its  feet  on  the 
horizon ;  the  space  within  the  arch  was  red, 
roseate,  golden,  the  colours  melting  into  one 
another ;  and  from  above  it  radiated  spokes  of 
red  and  orange  towards  the  zenith.  Against 
the  glow  stood  up  a  black  windmill  and  a  black 
clump  of  trees,  and  from  the  centre  of  the  arch 
a  radiant  river  came  to  us,  winding  through 
dark  meadows,  but  itself  reflecting  all  the  glory 
of  the  sky. 

The  lakelet  astern  of  us  was  nearly  round, 
with  low  shores,  broken  only  by  a  windmill  and 
two  boerderijen  near  the  water^s  edge,  each  with 
its  inevitable  clump  of  trees  about  it. 

There  are  keen  traders  in  Friesland.  The 
washerwoman's  husband  brought  the  clothes 
left  at  Bergum,  with  the  bill.  Our  housekeeper 
discovered  that  he  had  charged  double  prices. 
*•  Ah  !  but,*'  he  said  sullenly,** his  wife  had  had  10 
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iron  them  ;  she  ought  to  be  paid  more,  because 
she  had  no  mangle!"  They  had  not  in  fact 
been  even  ironed ;  he  was  glad  to  take  two- 
thirds. 

Pieter  brought  a  book  in  modern  Friesch,   a 
present  from  his  *'  woman ''  to  the  '*  Misses." 

RYM  EN  ONRYM 

FOR  LJUE 

Dy  graech  ris  hwet  yn  V  iepenhier  fearMze  wolle, 

TROCH 
WALING  DYKSTRA. 


By  R,  P,  ZvLSTRA  op  V  Jouwer. 
1886. 

.  We  tried  our  best  to  make  it  out ;  the 
biblical  strong  man  seems  to  be  familiarly 
known  to  Frieslanders  as  **  Simson  ;'*  otherwise 
it  entirely  beat  us.  **  Tra^'  and  other  syllables 
ending  with  an  a  seem  common  terminations  to 
surnames  in  Friesland. 

A  fisherman's  aak  lay  near,  the  home  of 
himself,  a  brown  wife,  and  five  sunburnt 
children. 

We  had  set  our  eel-cages  without  result, 
and  went  on  board  our  neighbour,  after  break- 
fast, to   see   what   luck  he   might    have   had. 


An  Eel-fisher's  Home. 
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There  were  but  few  eels  in  his  well,  the  produce 
of  his  night-lines.  I  had  a  long  chat  with  him. 
The  eldest  of  his  five  was  a  small  girl  of  seven  ; 
she  goes  to  school  for  some  months  in  the  year 
at  Akkrum,  where  he  spends  his  winters, 
housing  his  deck  over  with  boards  to  make 
more  space,  and  working  at  net-making.  The 
poor  fellow  seemed  contented  with  a  tithe  of 
what  a  Norfolk  man — whose  waters  are  not  so 
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over-fished — would  grumble  at.  A  few  cents  and 
some  cakes  pleased  them  all  immensely,  and  to 
see  the  sketches  the  girls  showed  them  charmed 
them  even  more.  His  boat,  he  told  me,  cost  him 
35/.  new»  with  mast  and  sail  complete.  The 
small  inland  trading  schuitjes  cost,  so  Pieter 
says,  about  40/.,  without  mast  or  spars.  Cheap 
both  of  them,  we  thought,  for  good  work  and 
material. 

The  Boerin  (Mrs.  Boer)  would,  if  we  pleased, 
I  2 
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sell  us  some  fowls  ;  the  price  was  not  exorbitant, 
sixpence  each,  but  they  were  rather  old,  she 
said,  and  we  must  take  them  as  they  were,  alive. 

Milk  is  always  good  in  Friesland  ;  butter 
varies,  but  is  good  usually ;  eggs  are  fresh  and 
good  ;  beef  is  good  ;  mutton,  whether  good  or 
bad,  is  unattainable  ;  bread  is  good  but  too  light ; 
biscuits  and  rusks  excellent ;  sugar  bad,  and  from 
the  consumers  point  of  view,  preposterously 
dear.  It  seemed  strange  to  us,  witnesses  of 
everlasting  washing,  that  we  could  not  get  our 
linen  well  washed,  or  as  laundresses  say  "got 
up." 

Out,  after  breakfast,  on  the  Peanste  Ee  again. 
Each  of  these  greater  meres  seems  more 
enjoyable  than  the  last ;  but  this,  though  not  the 
largest,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  them 
all.  We  made  long  tacks  across-  from  side  to 
side  of  it,  with  as  much  sail  as  she  would  stand 
up  under — one  reef  in.  Then  we  turned  down 
a  stream  going  south,  passing  on  our  left  a 
mere,  called  Botmeer  on  the  map,  but  which 
Pieter  called  Sormorra  Meer  ;  it  is  not  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  and  is  shallow.  The  canal 
took  us  through  another  smaller  lake,  Bokkumer 
Meer,  and  on  southward  again  ;  the  fine,  open- 
work tower  of  Oldeboorn  on  our  port  bow. 
A  boerderij  on  our  right  had  its  name,  "  Bok- 
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kum,"  lettered  in  coloured  tiles  upon  its  great 
red  roof. 

At  Nes,  where  we  turned  westward,  a 
hedge-surrounded  knoll  stood  up  conspicuous, 
over  the  dead  flat  country ;  a  kind  of 
scaffold  with  I  think  a  bell  on  it,  but  no 
church  or  buildings  near ;  a  "  bury  place,"  said 
Pieter.  The  mound  looked  artificial,  perhaps 
site  of  some  convent  or  castle,  and  the  sole 
dry  spot  in  all  the  neighbourhood. 

A  little  further,  we  squeezed  through  an  open 
lock  against  a  strong  current,  and  out  of  it 
turned  sharp  round  to  the  right.  A  tjalk  bustling 
down  before  the  wind  with  the  whole  canal  to 
sail  in,  shaved  us  close,  and  jammed  the  Snail 
slightly  ;  the  only  case  in  our  whole  cruise  of 
rudeness  or  bad  steering.  '*  Only  an  Overijssel 
schip,"  said  Pieter  disparagingly.  We  after- 
wards found  Overijssel  boatmen  as  civil  as 
Frieslanders. 

After  hard  quanting  against  wind  and  tide, 
we  were  glad  to  find  ourselves  under  the  lee  of 
Akkrum.  The  place  reminded  us  of  Beccles, 
houses  on  one  side  of  the  water  street, 
meadows  on  the  other,  and  a  church  spire — 
poor  substitute  for  the  noble  tower  of  Beccles 
— standing  up  among  tall  trees.  The  Akkrumers 
assembled  in  their  strength  to  see  us,  one  man 
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at  the  bridge — it  was  the  schoolmaster — wishing 
us  '*  Good  day,  sir,"  in  English. 

Beyond  the  houses  by  a  tall  "  molen,*'  we  lay 
to  for  luncheon.  The  crowd  followed,  waited 
till  we  went  on  shore,  and  dogged  us  every- 
where. We  walked  about  the  village,  and  found 
what  we  ever  sought,  a  bakkerij.  The  bread 
was  good,  the  rusks  were  noticeably  excellent, 
but  the  mistress  of  the  shop  we  noticed  more 
than  either.  Unpretending,  self-possessed  and 
pleasant,  she  had  an  air  of  breeding  and 
refinement  quite  beyond  her  station. 

Friesch  has  many  English-sounding  words  ; 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  "  Bread,  butter, 
cheese  are  good  English,  good  Friesch  ;**  but 
despite,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  such 
similarity,  I  must  confess  we  found  it  wholly 
unintelligible.  HoUandsch,  with  the  Friesch 
accent,  is  scarcely  less  so.  Moreover,  the 
queer  notion  that  only  by  main  force  of  bawling 
can  strange  words  be  driven  into  foreign  ears, 
is  firmly  rooted  in  Friesland. 

This  good  soul,  however,  spoke  HoUandsch 
with  pure  intonation,  slowly  and  quietly  ;  I  felt 
sure  I  understood.  She  took  us  into  her  sitting- 
room,  and  showed  us  portraits  of  her  family  ;  at 
last  came  her  dear  husband ;  he  died — such  a 
time  ago.  We  sympathized,  for  her  distress 
was  evident.     After  a  decent  interval  we  paid 
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for  our  purchases,  and  got  up  to  go  ;  but  could 
she  direct  us  to  the  post  office  ?  "  She  would 
herself  take  us  there ;  but  no,  perhaps  better 
not !  "  and  she  called  down  the  stairs.  A  jplly- 
looking  fellow  sprang  through  the  door,  smiled 
at  her,  bowed  to  us. 

**  My  husband  will  show  you  the  post 
kantoor." 

We  followed  him  mystified  ;  was  he  number 
two  ?  or  had  we  after  all  failed  utterly  to  under- 
stand her  pure  soft-spoken  Dutch  ? 

Pieter  is  proud  of  his  linguistic  powers.  He 
says  he  can  speak  **all  right,*'  Hollandsch, 
German,  Friesch,  the  dialect  of  Gronlngen  ;  as 
well  as  English,  which  has  improved  distinctly 
since  he  came  to  us. 

After  Akkrum,  we  had  to  beat  two  or  three 
miles  to  Terkaplester  Poelen,  a  lake  through 
which  we  hoped  to  pass  into  the  Goengar- 
ijpster  Poelen.  Our  plan  was,  thence  to 
sail  through  the  lacustrine  maze  south  and 
south-west  of  Sneeker  Meer,  and  so  to  the 
cluster  of  meres  which  lie  south  of  Bolsward. 
But  when  we  reached  Terkaplester,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  no  buoys  to  mark  the  channel 
shown  upon  the  chart,  We  hailed  a  passing 
boat,  and  learnt  that  they  had  been  removed; 
and  the  way  into  the  Goengarijpster  Poelen- 
closed.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try 
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further  ndrth,  make  for  Terhornster  Poelen  and 
pass  through  Terhome  lock  into  the  Sneeker 
Meen 

These  Terkaplester  Poelen  form  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  extending  northwards  to  Ter- 
horne  ;  we  found  it  was  too  shallow  even  for  the 
Gipsy,  except  in  the  disused  channel.  We  just 
sailed  on  and  off  the  mere,  and  back  by  the 
canal  we  came  by,  taking  the  first  turn  out  of 
it  north-westerly. 

Terhornster  is  a  pretty  lake,  dotted  with 
islands ;  we  passed  close  by  one,  level  and  close 
mown  as  a  tennis-lawn.  After  outsailing  and 
passing  a  tjalk,  we  had  to  lower  for  Terhoriie 
bridge,  where  a  crowd  larger  than  at  Akkrum, 
was  awaiting  us.  Squeezing  through  a  press  of 
tjalks,  we  sailed  across  another  little  mere,  and 
then  to  our  old  friend.  Terhorne  lock.  The 
tjalk  we  had  passed  entered  after  us,  and  the 
lock  opened  for  us  both  together.  The  schipper 
would  not  have  it  that  we  were  the  faster  craft, 
and  got  his  light  sails  hoisted  very  smartly, 
hoping  to  show  us  a  clean  pair  of  heels  upon  the 
Sneeker  Meer ;  but  no  sooner  did  our  peak 
begin  to  rise,  than  we  drew  past  him  easily,  and 
were  soon  not  only  far  ahead  of  him,  but  a 
good  half-mile  to  windward.  He  kept  in  sight 
a  long  time,  ploughing  up  foam  enough  with 
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his  bluff  bows  to  be  making  ten  or  twelve  knots 
an  hour. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  of  this  sail ; 
there  was  quite  a  sea  on,  and  the  Snail  tossing 
after  us  shipped  a  good  deal  of  water.  We  had 
to  beat  across  the  lake,  making  mile  long 
boards,  and  kept  her  well  full  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  pace.  Then  into  the  Goengarijpster 
Poelen,  as  large  nearly  as  the  mere  ;  past  a 
cluster  of  houses  and  the  church  of  Goen- 
garijpster ;  and  at  last  down  the  canal  we  had 
before  lain  in,  "  tying  up  *'  to  the  bank  astern 
of  two  country  schuitjes. 

"  Active  chaps  those,  always  make  the  best 
of  their  time  and  sail  early  ! "  remarked  Wilson, 
when  we  left  the  schuitjes  there  next  morn- 
ing. 

"  Neen  !  neen  !  bad  windt  and  womans  must 
wash  childts,  you  know/'  Pieter  urged  in  their 
defence. 

It  was  in  truth  a  bad  wind,  blowing  hard  and 
from  a  bad  quarter.  Our  Norfolk  wherry  did 
just  lie  the  course,  but  the  poor  schuitjes'  crews 
could  but  have  trekked  their  heavy  box-shaped 
craft  with  extreme  labour.  A  sharp  turn  to 
Iqeward,  round  a  post,  and  through  a  very 
narrow  lock.  Lowering  the  peak  as  we  bore 
up,  she  did   it  sweetly;  then  on  through  the 
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canal  to  Joure,  and  we  moored  under  the  lee  of 
trees,  by  the  road  leading  to  the  town. 

Behind  the  trees  was  the  nearest  approach 
we  saw  in  Friesland  to  an  English  country- 
house.  A  large  white  house  in  grounds  shaded 
by  too  many  trees.  There  was  a  platform  on  a 
post,  as  if  for  a  hawk-trap,  only  larger,  with  the 
remains  of  a  stork's  nest  on  it. 


This  village-town,  clean,  open,  not  so  quaintly 
Dutch  as  Sneek  or  Dokkum,  consists  mainly  of 
one  street,  dominated  by  the  tall  square  tower 
of  a  church. 

A  steam  tram  took  some  of  us  to  Heerenveen. 
The  engine  is  shut  up  in  a  box,  makes  little 
smoke  or  noise,  and  the  rails  are  laid  along  the 
ordinary  road ;  under  an  hour's  journey.  The 
country  looked  desolate,  the  usual  flat  green  pas- 
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tures,  colonized  by  herds  of  cows  all  black  and 
white,  occasional  magpies  also  black  and  white, 
and  many  black  and  white  ducks.  Cottages 
were  here  and  there,  each  moated  with  a  muddy 
dyke,  in  front  of  each  the  usual  linen  laid  upon 
the  grass  to  bleach,  and  in  each  little  garden  a 
black  heap  of  peat  for  winter  fuel.  We  passed  a 
straight  row  of  boerderijen,  at  least  ten  of  them, 
not  two  hundred  yards  apart,  and  all  alike  pre- 
cisely ;  looking  with  the  well-blinded  windows 
of  their  living-rooms,  and  the  great  store-house 
space  under  the  same  steep  roofs,  as  if  each 
owner  would  keep  all  his  wealth  together,  and  a 
master's  eye  over  it  all.  The  cars  stopped  at 
one  rather  pretty  village,  Haskerhorne. 

There  were  hours  to  spend  at  Heerenveen. 
We  walked  up  the  canal  street,  between  the 
customary  trees,  and  houses  roofed  with  purple 
tiles,  past  the  plain  square  stadhuis,  into  a  cul-de- 
sac  where  stands  a  striking  building,  the  Gevan- 
genhuis  (prison),  along  another  street  without  a 
canal,  much  like  the  main  street  of  Joure  ;  and 
we  had  seen  the  whole  of  the  bright  airy  town. 

Should  we  drive  out  to  Oranjewoud  ?— once 
a  palace,  now  a  colony  of  villas — or  should  we 
get  some  lunch?  Luncheon  unanimously;  but 
where?  we,  who  had  left  our  well-provided  float- 
ing dining-room  at  Joure.    We  tried  the  Heeren- 
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veen  pastrycooks,  but  only  sweets  and  cakes 
were  to  be  had  ;  the  caf^s  and  hotels  were 
grand  enough  outside,  but  they  boasted  only 
one  room,  common  to  meals  and  billiards,  and 
reeking  with  spirits  and  tobacco  smoke  ;  we  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  railway  refreshment-room 
at  last. 

Then  we  wandered  about  the  clean  little 
town  again,  finding  always  objects  to  divert  us  ; 
a  group  of  women  with  heads  in  gold  cases, 
innocent  of  waists,  all  looking  the  same  age, 
with  their  flat  figures  and  fat  faces ;  a  crowd 
collected  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  where  a  man 
with  a  huge  voice  sold  flowers  in  pots  by 
auction ;  dog-drawn  carts  ;  the  crier  with  his 
bell ;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  silk  stockings 
and  buckled  shoes ;  a  sombre  procession  of 
men  and  women  all  in  black  as  for  a  funeral, 
but  unprovided  with  a  corpse.  At  last  the 
smart  conductor  blew  his  horn,  and  the  tram- 
cars  sped  back  with  us  to  Joure;  dashing  along 
alarmingly,  and  heeling  over  at  the  corners,  but 
never  raising  the  Dutch  phlegm  of  any  horses 
on  the  road. 

The  stay-at-homes  had  had  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Joure  had  vomited  its  lowest  scum  upon  the 
river-bank,  and  the  scum  seemed  to  have  taken 
root  there.     We  found  Wilson  had  shoved  her 
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off  a  bit,  and  taken  in  the  plank,  so  that  they 
could  not  now  get  actually  on  board :  but  at 
one  time  they  had  swarmed  upon  the  decks, 
sprawled  themselves  down  to  peer  into  the 
windows,  and  positively  stuck  their  dirty  fingers 
in  the  sashes,  that  the  girls  should  not  shut  them. 
They  did  rot  come  and  go,  but  had  planted 
themselves  permanently.  Even  a  shower  of 
rain  failed  to  disperse  them ;  some  stood  it  out 
doggedly  and  let  themselves  get  wet;  others 
simply  hoisted  umbrellas,  but  never  budged  an 

inch.     G had  tried  to  count  them,  she  got 

as  far  as  eighty-nine,  but  was  driven  to  retreat 
below,  and  had  to  give  up  counting.  There 
must  have  been  two  hundred  of  the. animals, 
craning  all  their  necks  to  stare,  and  grinning  and 
jabbering  their  luckily  unintelligible  Friesch. 

We  had  thought  to  stop  that  night  at  Joure ; 
but,  angry  and  disgusted,  I  had  sail  hoisted 
instantly.  It  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  and  we 
only  sailed  far  enough  to  find  a  quiet  berth,  in  a 
creek  near  the  tramway  bridge  close  to  a  lake 
called  the  Langweerder  Wielen. 

A  fisherman  came  in  at  daylight  and  made 
fast  astern  of  us  ;  he  had  been  all  night  out  with 
nets  on  Sneeker  Meer.  He  showed  me  his 
catch ;  heavier  bream  than  I  have  ever  seen, 
fine  perch,  only  one  small  jack,  and  some  large 
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tench.  He  told  me  he  should  sell  his  fish  at 
Joure  ;  he  could  only  get  twopence  a  pound  for 
bream,  but  fivepence  for  perch.  We  bought 
some  tench  averaging  two  pounds  each  ;  they 
were  capitally  cooked,  and  we  found  them  ex- 
cellent. 

Langweerder  Wielen  is  a  large  but  rather 
shallow  lake,  with  a  village  and  a  church  among 
unusually  high  trees,  upon  its  southern  shore. 
We  were  beating  across  it  with  a  fresh  breeze, 
the  sun  had  been  shining  brightly,  when,  just 
as  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  lake — 

"  We  had  not  gone  abune  a  mile, 
A  mile  or  barely  twa, 
The  lilt  grew  dark  and  the  waves  grew  wan, 
And  the  wind  began  to  bla'." 

A  blinding  flash  of  lightning ;  a  rattling  peal  of 
thunder  immediately  over  our  heads  ;  a  down- 
pour  of  heavy  rain  ;  and  then,  in  a  few  minutes 
all  was  clear  and  sunny  as  before. 

We  never  had  the  time  to  thoroughly  ex- 
plore these  lakes ;  Pieter  knows  the  regular 
routes  well,  having  traded  in  his  tjalk  all  about 
the  country ;  but  he  never  had  occasion  to  go 
outside  the  well-accustomed  channels,  from  one 
village  to  another,  and  fears  to  take  us  where 
he   has   not   been  himself.     Could  we  stay  to 
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sound,  and  in  fact  make  rough  surveys,  I  do  not 
doubt  we  should  find  depth  enough  in  many 
places,  where  now  we  are  afraid  to  venture ; 
just  as  we  found  our  way  in  Norfolk,  where  the 
trading  wherries  never  tried  to  go.  After 
making  good  about  two  miles  of  lake,  we  sailed 
through  a  short  length  of  canal,  as  far  as  the 
northern  end  of  another  larger  mere,  and  there 
dropped  our  anchor. 

A  tantalizing  lake  is  this  Koeworde  Meer ; 
we  were  free  to  look  down  three  long  miles  of 
it,  and  clear  and  dimpled  was  its  surface,  the  fair 
hypocrite !  but  Pieter  knew  its  real  character 
too  well,  **  very  dry  and  very  hardt," — so  very 
shallow,  in  fact,  that  we  dare  not  attempt  it. 

We  had  heard  at  Dokkum  of  interesting 
architecture  at  Bolsward,  and  could  take  the 
city  on  our  way  to  the  lakes  south  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  map,  our  best  route,  with  this 
wind,  would  be  along  the  Nieuwe  Weg  and 
through  the  Ooster  Wymerts  or  the  Witte 
Brekken ;  but  Pieter  pronounced  it  impracti- 
cable, by  reason  of  too  narrow  canals  and  bridges. 
We  must  take  the  Geltersloot ;  and  now  ensued 
a  hard  day's  work — the  hardest  in  our  cruise. 

A  strong  wind  blew  directly  down  the  narrow- 
straight  canal;  we  tried  to  beat,  but  it  was 
hardly  wider  than  our  length  ;  we  lowered  sail 
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and  mast,  and  quanted ;  then  the  two  sailor- 
men  went  on  shore  and  trekked — it  seemed  a 
long  three  miles.  At  last  when  within  sight  of 
Heeg,  our  way  turned  northwards,  and  we  could 
sail  along  our  former  route  to  Ijlst.  We  passed 
a  pool,  the  Wynsloot,  on  our  right,  I  did  not 
remember  having  noticed  it  before,  and  then 
across  the  pretty  lakelet  which  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  Ijlst.  We  made  for  a  bridge,  over  a 
narrow  cut  opposite.  Just  as  we  got  close  to  it, 
a  man  held  up  his  hand,  almost  too  late  ;  the 
sail  had  only  just  been  lowered,  we  had  a  deal 
of  way  on,  and  there  was  barely  room  to  turn. 
A  big  sea-going  tjalk  was  quanting  out,  taking 
up  the  whole  passage ;  her  mast  was  lowered, 
and  till  she  actually  emerged,  she  had  been 
quite  invisible. 

After  the  bridge,  two  sets  of  locks,  both 
open,  were  passed  ;  and  we  could  lie  the  canal 
a  little — very  little — way.  After  a  few  twists, 
just  giving  us  a  chance  to  fill  the  sail,  it 
straightened  again,  right  in  the  wind's  eye.  We 
laboriously  worked  up  some  two  narrcw  shallow- 
stony- sided  miles  of  it ;  and  at  last,  all  of  us, 
tired,  found  a  place  deep  enough  to  lie  by 
the  bank,  opposite  the  Church  of  Abbega. 

A  man  had  followed  us  a  long  way  in  a  boat, 
holding  on  to  our  sides  occasionally,  and  keep- 
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ing  up  a  running  fire  of  Friesch  with  Pieter. 
We  could  catch  enough  of  words  like  either 
Dutch  or  English,  to  make  out  most  of  it.  He 
had  wanted  to  know,  inquisitively,  who  we 
were,  where  we  came  from,  where  we  were 
bound,  and  so  on. 

'*  What  does  he  say,  Pieter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  asked  me  all  about  his  parents,  who 
live  at  a  place  we  passed  yesterday  ! ! " 

We  must  have  laid  our  quants  in  wrong  end 
foremost,  to  account  for  our  wretched  luck  to- 
day. The  wind  was  S.W.  by  S.  when  we 
started ;  after  Langweerder  Wielen  our  course 
was  west,  and  the  wind  promptly  veered  round 
to  due  west ;  past  Ijlst  we  had  to  steer  N.W., 
and  the  wind  shifted  to  N.W.  immediately. 
But  if  only  it  will  keep  steady  now,  we  shall, 
when  once  past  Bolsward,  have  a  fair  wind 
through  the  rest  of  Friesland. 

On  the  meres  all  winds  are  equally  agreeable, 
provided  they  blow  hard  enough,  and  not  too 
hard.  We  are  never  in  a  hurry,  and  having  to 
tack  from  side  to  side,  we  only  see  a  lake  more 
thoroughly  ;  but  a  head-wind  in  such  a  poor 
carnal  as  this,  the  narrowest  and  shallowest  we 
have  yet  encountered,  means  undeniable  hard 
work. 

From  our  present  lying-place  the  view  was 
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characteristic ;  a  flat  green  plain,  extending  to 
a  circular  horizon  so  regular  that  one  might 
almost  take  the  sun  upon  it,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  a  clump  of  trees  round  a  red 
boerderij,  or  an  upstanding  church  tower.  One 
group  of  house-roofs,  east  of  us,  was  Ijlst, 
seeming  more  distant  than  it  was ;  and  two  tall 
towers,  bearing  N.W.,  must  have  been  Bolsward. 

After  a  rough  squally  night,  a  flat  calm  at 
breakfast  time,  then  half  a  gale  of  wind  N.  by  E. ; 
we  tied  up  a  reef,  and  then  left  too  much  sail 
on  her.  The  canal  keeps  its  bad  character, 
a  twisting,  turning  ditch,  deep  only  in  mid- 
channel.  Before  steamers  had  superseded  most 
of  the  old  '*  trekschuits,'*  it  may  not  have  been 
so  bad ;  but  the  wash  of  steamers  tends  to 
scoop  a  trench  out  in  the  middle,  and  throw  the 
stuff  towards  the  sides.  Some  reaches  we  could 
just  lie ;  sometimes  we  had  to  shoot  into  the 
wind  and  fill  again,  there  was  no  room  to  tack ; 
now  and  then  bearing  up  round  a  sharp  turn ; 
and  having  all  the  time  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  meeting  vessels.  One  old  serpent  of  a 
timber  raft,  writhing  itself  along  in  endless 
folds,  had,  I  remember,  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  was  exciting  work.  One  is  deceived  at 
first  by  tjalks,  foaming  down  before  the  wind, 
with  a  great  wave  dividing  at  their  bows ;  they 
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look  to  come  at  a  tremendous  pace,  one  thinks 
there  can't  be  time  to  cross  in  front  of  them, 
better  to  hang  in  the  wind  a  moment  by  the 
bank;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  noise  and 
fuss  they  make,  they  seem  to  get  no  **  forrader ," 
we  might  have  crossed  their  bows  once  cer- 
tainly, perhaps  twice,  and  now  all  the  good  way 
we  had  is  lost.  We  got  used  to  the  s!ow-coaches 
in  time,  and  learnt  to  judge  their  pace  more 
accurately. 

**  This  is  the  handiest  craft  I  ever  saw,*'  said 
Pieter ;  *'  no  tjalk  could  have  sailed  up  here, 
but  must  have  lowered  sail  and  taken  to  the 
booms  ;  we  can  sail  near  the  wind,  but  tjalks  go 
sideways,  like  crabs/' 

If  he  could  have  a  schip  like  this,  he  would 
do  well,  he  thought ;  for  every  two  passages  a 
tjalk  would  make,  the  Gipsy  could  make  three 
easily. 

At  last  we  found  ourselves  not  far  from 
Bolsward  ;  and,  recollecting  Dokkum  and  the 
pleasant  manners  of  the  Dokkumers,  lowered, 
and  lay  to,  outside  the  town. 

There  was  no  need  for  the  precaution  ;  land- 
ing in  the  Snail,  smiles  and  lifted  hats,  in- 
stead of  surly  scowls,  received  us  at  the  quay. 
We  wandered  into  the  main  street,  open  and 
clean,  lined  with  attractive  shops ;  passed  the 
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Raadhuis  with  an  admiring  glance  ;  and  ran  a 
bee-line  through  bye-ways  and  alleys,  for  the 
tower  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  grand  and  square, 
with  the  common  high-pitched  roof.  We 
wandered  round  the  open  space  in  which  it 
stands,  and  found  at  last  the  Koster  s  (Clerk's) 
house.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  digni- 
tary in   full  clerical    costume,   elaborate  white 


tie  and  all ;  he  was  himself  engaged,  but  his 
*'dochter"  would,  he  said,  show  us  the  Groote 
Kerk. 

Nowhere  in  Friesland  had  we  found  interest- 
ing old  churches.  In  this  dapper  land,  venerable 
edifices  seem  ashamed  of  their  antiquity.  Time 
may  have  distinguished  them  with  honourable 
scars,   inscribed  their  moving  stories    in  plain 
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characters  ;  but  with  a  daub  of  shameless  paint, 
a  mess  of  vulgar  whitewash,  they  have  effaced 
all  that ;  and  there  the  churches  stand  ;  prim, 
insipid,  modern  ;  without  either  youth  or  age,  or 
grace  or  nobleness— and  dumb.  But  the  pro- 
portions and  design  of  this  old  fane  were  at 
the  first  so  admirable,  that  had  whole  packs  of 
painters  been  unkennelled  at  it,  and  white- 
washers,  to  work  their  wicked  wills  upon  its 
ornaments,  they  could  have  done  but  little 
to  impair  its  beauty.  The  lofty  nave,  the 
chancel,  the  two  lofty  aisles,  and  the  groined 
stone  roof  remain,  cold  and  white  it  may  be, 
but  the  forms  are  still  beautiful.  Two  pieces  of 
its  modern  furniture  are  worth  the  looking  at ; 
an  oaken  pulpit  of  1662,  carved  in  a  style  to  rival 
Grinling  Gibbons,  and  an  elaborately  ornate 
organ,  left  to  the  church,  so  says  a  Latin  tablet, 
by  one  Franciscus  El  Gersma,  in  1775. 

There  was  a  bust  against  the  wall  of — so 
our  guide  said — a  local  schoolmaster  :  the  in- 
scription was  in  Friesch,  too  hard  for  us  ;  but 
we  made  out  the  name  Gilsbert  Japik  ;  surely 
the  same  poet  Gisbert  Japix  mentioned  by  Bos- 
well,  and  before  referred  to  in  a  footnote. 

The  church  contains  a  curiosity,  a  bas- 
relief  carved  in  red  sandstone ;  the  figures  are 
not  as  sharp  as  they  may  have  been  six  hun- 
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dred  years  ago,  and  we  could  make  nothing 
of  them  ;  but  they  are  supposed  to  represent 
some  legend  of  the  Church's  patron  Saint,  St. 
Martin.  We  looked  for  the  Saint  covering  the 
beggar  with  his  cloak  but  found  no  trace  of  it ; 
nor  of  the  other  legend,  which  exalts  his  fame 
still  higher  ;  for  what  other  Saint  ever  got  good 
work  out  of  the  arch-worker  of  iniquity.  Did 
not  he  turn  the  mocking  fiend  into  a  mule  ?  and 
make  it  carry  him — where  he  has  often  carried 
sinners  since — to  Rome  ;  and  did  not  his  Saint- 
ship  sign  so  many  painful  crosses  on  him,  that 
at  last,  that  devil  of  a  mule,  used,  it  may  be,  to 
hear  prayers  said  backwards,  came  out  with  a 
palindrome  : — 

**  Signa  te  signa  temcre  me  tangis  et  angis 
*'  Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor." 
The  Latin  is,  like  its  author,  diabolical ;  but  we 
suppose  it  means : — **  Cross  away,  cross  away, 
you  needlessly  lay  your  hands  upon  and  torture 
me.  ril  get  you  to  the  Rome  you  long  for, 
soon  enough."  Could  Satan  have  learnt  the 
palindromic  art  from  Mother  Eve,  to  whom 
Adam  is  supposed  to  have  introduced  himself 
with  the  simple  words,  *'  Madam  Tm  Adam," 
original  of  all  palindromes  ? 

The  floor,  as  usual,  is  all  tombstones  ;  one  of 
1758   had   schuits   carved   on   it,   exactly   like 
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existing  schuits.  The  apsidal  east  end  is  blocked 
off  by  a  high-backed  pew.  We  found  an  un- 
used space  behind  it,  empty,  except  for  two  fine 
sets  of  carved  oak  stalls  which  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  discover ;  one  set,  with  miserere  seats  and 
linen  pattern  front,  dating,  so  Miss  Koster  told 
us,  from  the  year  1200  ;  the  other  set  she  said 
was  carved  in  1400,  and  cost  fifteen  thousand 
guldens — ;^i2  5o.  In  the  pavement  of  the 
chancel  are  the  finest  monumental  slabs  I  ever 
saw ;  one,  with  figures  of  a  knight  and  his 
dame,  in  seventeenth  century  costume  ;  another, 
of  Christ  healing  the  sick ;  both  carved  in 
high  relief,  and  surely  meant  for  mural  monu- 
ments, and  not  to  be  trodden  on. 

Preserved  meats  in  tins,  had  not  found  their 
way  to  Bolsward  ;  Ifould  procured  bacon  and 
ham  even,  with  difficulty,  it  had  been  imported 
from  England !  Though  dairies  are  everywhere, 
we  had  met  none  of  the  **  gintlemen  who  pay 
the  rint,"  about  the  Friesland  farms ;  how  do 
the  thrifty  boers  bestow  their  skim  and  butter 
milk  ?     Perhaps  in  rearing  weanling  calves. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

A  picturesque  Town  Hall — Alva's  signature — Parrega — 
Frieoch  farm- labourers — A  gale  on  lake  Vlakke  Brekken 
— At  Workum — Another  Kermis — Dutch  curios — A 
weird  collection,  Biers— The  lake  Groote  Gaastmeer — 
"  The  shentleman  who  belongs  to  the  eels  *' — Village 
inquisitives — A  radiant  sunset — ^A  splendid  sail — Heeg 
— The  Idsegaster  lake — ^An  eel-schuit — Regatta  on 
Zaad  Meer — Lake  Koevorde. 

The  Raadhuis  or  Town  Hall  of  Bolsward  is 
a  gem  ;  of  less  dignity  than  the  Kanselarij  at 
Leeuwarden,  but  far  more  quaint  and  curious. 
Two  stories  high,  and  built  of  red  brick,  banded 
with  white  stone ;  the  upper  windows  recessed 
between  round,  brick  and  banded,  columns ;  a 
slated,  high-pitched,  dormer-windowed  roof, 
rising  from  a  stone  balustrade ;  such  is  the  body 
of  the  building.  From  the  centre,  projects, 
in  cruciform  wise,  a  four-storied  gable,  of  like 
colour  and  material.  The  great  door  under  the 
centre  of  the  gable,  stands  above  a  double 
flight  of  steps  ;  windows  on  either  side,  corre- 
spond in  shape  though  not  position,  with  those 
in  the  main  building.  The  door  is  a  highly 
decorated  porch,   surmounted  by   a   figure   of 
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Justice  with  her  sword  and  scales  ;  the  apex 
of  the  gable,  overtops  the  ridge  of  the  main 
roof.     From  the  intersection  of  the  gable  and 
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main-roofs,  rises  an  octagonal  bell-tower,  in 
four  stages  ;  the  first,  red  brick  with  stone  cor- 
ner dressings,  and  an  elaborate  balustrade  of 
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stone ;  the  second  of  dark  slate ;  then  two 
Chinese-looking  open  cupolas  on  columns, 
diminishing  one  above  the  other ;  and  over  all  a 
bulbous  pointed  spire,  surmounted  by  a  vane. 
Would  I  were  architect  enough  to  better  de- 
scribe this  singularly  picturesque  old  edifice. 

The    entrance-hall    is    striking ;    one   great 

xolumn   in   the   middle,    and   a   roof  of    huge 

ancient  beams.    Upstairs  we  found  one  spacious 

chamber,  the  dcor  set  in  good  oak  carving,  fluted 

columns  supporting  a  fine  pediment. 

The  courteous  custodian  showed  us  the  town 
archives,  sealed  books  alas  !  to  us.  One  instru- 
ment bore  the  signature  of  that  inhuman,  cold- 
blooded exterminator,  Alva.  There  was  also 
an  array  of  pewter  drinking-vessels,  the  huge 
size  of  which  compelled  respect  for  the  Myn- 
heers Van  Dunk  of  mediaeval  Bolsward. 

We  had  to  sign  the  Visitor's  Book.  The 
only  other  British  signature,  was  of  a  Scotch 
Baronet  in  1883. 

Bolsward  has  left  a  most  agreeable  flavour 
on  our  memories ;  as  we  sailed  away,  we 
looked  our  last  at  it  regretfully ;  trees  shading 
the  now  levelled  sites  of  ancient  ramparts  ;  a  few 
roofs ;  the  curious  tower  of  the  Raadhuis.  The 
great  square  campanile  of  St.  Martin  s,  long 
remained  in  sight. 
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Happily  for  us  the  wind  had  not  changed 
again;  we  were  bound  south,  to  see  the  group  of 
lakes  between  Workum  and  Heeg,  and  a  foul 
wind  in  the  narrow  much-bebridged  canal  would 
have  been  too  terrible.  Four  *'  ophaal  *'  bridges 
had  we  to  negotiate,  the  lifting  part  always, 
unluckily,  to  leeward  ;  at  the  first  we  grazed  our 
weather-side  against  the  piles,  and  yet  our  gaff 
end  scraped  along  the  hauled-up  roadway  with 
the  sheet  flat  aft ;  the  second  and  third  we 
lowered  for;  the  fourth  we  sailed  through  with- 
out touching,  for  the  wind  had  fallen  light, 
and  we  could  with  thegaff-line  get  the  gaff  quite 
fore  and  aft. 

We  passed  on  our  left  hand,  the  leaning  tower 
of  Ijsgum ;  and  sailed  through  a  village  of 
small  houses,  Parrega,  greeted  by  the  invariable 
crowd  ;  people  would  shout  across  the  canal  to 
each  other,  "  See  the  mooi  schip !  the  Engelsch 
schip  !'*  and  run  along  the  bank  for  a  good  stare 
at  us. 

The  cottages  looked  marvellously  spic  and 
span,  with  spotless  blinds  and  bright  new  paint. 
Pieter  said  farm-labourers  lived  in  them,  and 
that  their  weekly  wage  is  about  seven  guldens 
(i  i^.8fl^.),with  three  guldens  more  in  haymaking  ; 
but  he  knows  little  of  this  district,  it  is  forty- 
five  years  since  he  was  here  last,  and  then  the 
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meadows  on  our  right  as  far  as  Workum  were, 
he  says,  a  lake  as  large  as  Sneeker  Meer/ 
These  hateful  bridges  were  not  then,  nor  had 
the  railway  from  Leeuwarden  to  Stavoren  then 
been  thought  of.  The  new  land  wears  a 
gloomy  aspect,  more  like  the  dull  flats  near 
Breydon,  than  the  rich,  lively  green  of  Friesland 
pastures,  and  it  could  not  possibly  be  flatter. 

St..  Martin's  was  still  in  full  view  astern  of 
us,  and  all  round  were  church  towers  and  the 
characteristic  boerderijen,  some  near,  some 
distant,  and  some  quite  hull-down,  only  their 
roofs  showing  over  the  horizon — those  two 
towers  are  Workum,  broad  on  our  starboard 
bow.  We  had  to  wait  at  the  railway  bridge, 
where  our  way  turns  off  to  the  south-east. 

*'  Can  we  get  under  if  we  lower,  Pieter  ?  " 

'*  Please,  sir,  we  can  look  under,  but  no 
plenty  room.*' 

The  train  passed  at  last,  the  bridge  opened, 
and  we  sailed  on  slowly  with  the  failing  breeze 
as. far  as  Nyhuisum,  where  we  moored  her  by 
the  northern  bank.  Pieter  s  axiom  is  curious, 
if  true,  that  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
canals  in  this  country  are  as  a  rule  the  deepest. 


*  That  this  was  so,  see  the  Nieuwe  Kaart  van  Holland  in 
Wagenaar's  Vaderlandsche  Historie  Verkort,  1792,  before 
referred  to. 
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Early  next  morning — it  was  Sunday — we 
sailed  on  towards  a  lake,  the  Vlakke  or 
the  Oudegaster  Brekken.  Pieter  had  never 
been  here,  but  a  fisherman  assured  us  there 
was  depth  enough,  so  turning  sharp  to  the 
left,  I  held  on  up  the  gradually  expanding 
mere.  After  about  two  miles  we  spied  an  island 
near  the  middle,  where  the  lake  trends  east- 
wardly,  and  had  laid  her  alongside  under  the 
lee  of  it  by  breakfast-time  The  mere  is 
irregular  in  shape,  but  we  could  look  from 
where  we  lay  over  nearly  the  whole — some 
three  miles  long  of  it.  Our  islet  is  all  closely- 
shaven  grass,  the  side  furthest  from  us  fringed 
with  reeds. 

Soon  after  we  had  moored  the  wind  rose  ; 
by  church-time  it  blew  so  hard  and  there  was 
so  much  sea  on,  that  we  could  not  get  on 
shore,  except  to  our  little  island,  by  the  plank 
— it  was  too  rough  for  the  Snail.  After  lun- 
cheon quite  a  gale  was  blowing ;  the  wind 
hissed  through  the  swaying  reeds  ;  the  purple 
tumbling  waves  were  swept  over  by  fitful  cloud 
shadows ;  and  spoon  drift,  sliced  level  off  their 
breaking  yellow  crests,  was  blown  along  in 
driving  spray.  The  girls  tried  to  pitch  easels 
on  the  turf,  but  the  easels  blew  over — the  artists 
were  all  but  blown  over  too — so  storm  effects 
had  to  be  sketched  from  behind  cabin  windows. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  thoroughly 
enjoyed  our  Sunday;  all  alone  as  we  were, 
storm-bound  and  inaccessible,  in  the  middle 
of  this  lone  forsaken  mere,  only  I  missed  the 
sailing-boat.  We  heard  afterwards  that  a 
gentleman  from  Leeuwarden  comes  in  his  boeier 
every  year,  and  camps  for  a  day  or  two  upon  our 
Juan  Fernandez  island. 

It  was  still  blowing  fresh  on  Monday  morning ; 
with  one  reef  in  we  sailed  first  about  the  lake, 
round  the  further  end  by  a  pretty  village, 
Oudega  the  second  ;  then  into  the  canal ;  back 
the  way  we  came  ;  and  laid  her  by  the  railway 
bridge.  Thence  some  of  us  rowed  into  Workum, 
a  little  ancient  city  of  about  four  thousand  in- 
dwellers. 

Leaving  the  boat  outside  the  town,  we 
wandered  up  the  long,  tree-bordered,  canal- 
centred  High  Street.  The  houses  struck  us  as 
small  and  old-looking,  with  gables  multiform  and 
many-coloured  facing  towards  the  street ;  many 
bore  dates  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  some,  evidently  ancient,  were  dis- 
guised in  startling  colours,  for  example,  choco- 
late picked  out  with  white.  The  trees  looked 
even  more  formal  than  usual,  with  clipped  heads 
and  whitewashed  trunks. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  their  Kermis,   and  all 
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the  idler  folk  were  gathered  round  the  booths 
pitched  in  an  open  space  near  the  great  church. 
Men  with  flat  caps  on  their  heads,  their  feet  in 
velvet  slippers,  were  trotting  clumsy  black 
cart-horses  up  and  down :  a  crowd  of  country 
carts  were  parked  together,  all  much  like  an 
English  fair. 

We  hit  upon  a  little  shop,  where  curios  were 
sold.  Ushered  into  the  back  parlour,  a  heap  of 
treasures  were  pulled  out :  ancient  Hindelopen 
dresses,  embroidered  sleeves,  china,  inlaid 
panels,  and  some  exquisite  old  silver — miniature 
tables  as  if  for  a  doll's  house,  scent  bottles,  and 
such  like,  which  were  to  be  sold  by  weight. 
We  yielded  at  last  to  temptation,  and  bought 
two  pieces  of  old  Hindelopen  painted  wood- 
work, a  *'stoofje"  and  a  **  prikslede.''  We  had 
tried  a  more  ambitious  shop  at  Leeuwarden,  but 
there  the  son  of  Israel  had  asked  us  double 
London  prices  for  his  wares. 

No  Dutch  lady  would  dream  of  sitting  out  a 
church  service  in  winter,  without  a  stoofje  (little 
stove)  to  keep  her  poor  feet  warm  withal ;  they 
are  just  perforated  wooden  boxes,  carved  and 
painted  to  the  owner's  taste,  in  which  is  placed 
a  pan  for  hot  ashes,  or  a  piece  of  half-burned 
turf.  Common  stoofs  are  stored  in  all  the 
churches,  for  the  poorer  women's  use.     A  prik- 
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slede  is  a  trough-like  wooden  box,  undershod 
with  iron ;  the  lady  sits  in  it,  and  pushes  herself 
along  the  ice  with  iron-pointed  sticks.  This 
Hindelopen  work — the  same  as  we  saw  in 
the  Leeuwarden  room — is  curious,  all  bright 
colours  and  gilding,  in  quaint  arabesque-like, 
probably  traditional  designs. 


The  church  here,  is  interesting ;  the  grand 
square  tower  stands,  like  the  tower  of  Beccles, 
apart  from  the  church  ;  a  staircase  twists  up  in 
a  corner  turret ;  an  open  gallery  runs  round  the 
tower ;  and  from  its  summit  springs  a  cupola, 
out  of  a  blunt  truncated  spire.     I  climbed  the 
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stairs  ;  there  was  the  long  harbour  below  me  ; 
just  beyond,  the  Zuider  Zee ;  the  town  of  Hin- 
delopen  stood  out  on  a  promontory  ;  and  inland, 
a  green  level,  veined  with  shining  lines  of  water. 
A  thin  mist  veiled  the  distance.  During  my 
absence  the  girls  had  sat  down  in  the  Koster  s 
house,  which  is  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
church.  The  good  woman  was  getting  herself 
ready  for  the  Kermis,  and  the  girls  saw  how 
she  put  on  her  gold  head-dress,  ornaments,  and 
cap. 

The  church  is  lofty,  with  a  pavement  of  black 
tombstones ;  the  pulpit  is  ornately  carved,  and 
stands  under  the  usual  sounding-board ;  the 
pews  are  of  customary  hideousness.  By  a  stair 
from  the  chance),  we  were  taken  to  two  upper 
chambers,  one  for  the  **  predikant,"  the  other  for 
the  consistory.  His  Reverence  and  their  Re- 
spectabilities, had  left  their  pipes  upon  a  corner 
table  ;  there  were  ashes  in  them  still. 

In  another  part  of  the  old  church,  we  stum- 
bled on  a  strange  collection,  of  the  strangest 
objects  to  collect — biers.  All  were  made  alike, 
boxes  with  panelled  sides,  and  the  regular 
long  handles.  The  panels  were  painted  differ- 
ently ;  there  was  a  bier  for  men  of  every  trade, 
elaborately  painted  with  the  emblems  of  that 
trade.     Carpenters  had  compasses,  and  saws. 
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and  planes ;  blacksmiths,  the  tools  proper  to 
them  ;  apothecaries,  pestles  and  mortars,  and 
truest  of  emblems — skeletons.  There  was  a  bier 
for  great  schippers,  another  for  the  little 
schippers,  each  adorned  with  a  painted  sea,  and 
pictures  of  all  kinds  of  craft ;  and  lastly,  there 
was  one  pathetic  little  bier  for  children  with, 
we  knew  not  why,  some  panels  with  painted 
shipping — but  the  centre  panel  had  on  it,  the 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  holding  a  lamb.  None 
of  these  odd  objects  were  very  old,  most  of 
them  bore  dates  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
some  even  early  in  the  nineteenth. 

After  getting  our  new  treasures  safe  on 
board,  our  next  move  was  to  swing  the 
Gipsy  and  sail  back;  past  the  turn  into  the 
Vlakke  Brekken,  straight  across  a  lake,  the 
Zaad  Meer,  and  on  into  another  large  lake,  the 
Groote  Gaast  Meer.  This  last-named  lake  is 
deep  all  over,  except  possibly,  the  extreme 
southern  end.  We  sailed  elsewhere  all  about 
it,  and  all  round  its  shores.  It  is  very  pretty, 
smaller  than  the  Vlakke  Brekken,  though  it 
looks  nearly  as  large,  being  more  regularly 
shaped  and  wider,  so  that  one  can  see  it  all  at 
once.  The  m«ip,  I  think,  is  incorrect,  showing  it 
smaller  than  it  really  is. 

A    prosperous-looking    village,    Gaastmeer, 
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stands  on  its  north-east  shore,  a  little  way  inland  ; 
one  "  bully "  boerderij  among  the  houses, 
adorned  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  tower- 
gateway. 

The  spy-glass  showed  a  crowd  of  people 
watching  us. 

**Ah/'  said  Pieter,  *' the  shentleman  who 
belongs  to  the  eels"  (an  eel  merchant  who 
exports  eels  to  England),  "  has  a  looking- 
glass  at  that  house,  same  as  you,  and  has  seen 
this  sail  plenty  times  ;  I  knew  him  when  he 
was  little  boy  ;  now  he  has  woman  and  plenty . 
childts  ;  and  how  did  you  like  Workum,  sir  ?  '* 

**  Much  better  than  Dokkum,  Pieter." 

'*Ah!  no  one  in  these  countries  do  like 
Dokkum,  she  do  not  like  herself,  sir." 

We  sailed  into  a  short  canal,  not  shown  upon 
the  map,  which  leads  up  to  the  village,  and 
picked  up  a  berth  with  a  good  prospect  for  our 
sketchers.  A  man  came  from  the  houses  in  a 
boat,  and  talked  to  Pieter  with  a  great  deal  of 
reference  to  "  Mynheer ; "  it  seemed  he  was 
advising  that  there  was  a  better  place  to  lie  at 
beyond  the  village,  whence  we  could  sketch  the 
front  of  it ;  this  was  but  the  back.  The  man 
looked  so  respectable  and  seemed  so  intelligent, 
that  I  weakly  was  induced  to  move  ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  he  was  a  mere   emissary  from 
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village  inquisitives  who  only  wanted  to  get  the 
foreigners  fixed  closer  under  their  eyes. 

Wequanted  through  the  uninviting  canal  street 
amid  cheers  from  the  triumphant  populace ;  but 
found  no  other  lying-place  affording  any  view, 
free  from  too  curious  people,  or  worse,  noxious 
smells.  At  last,  to  the  officious  one  s  evident 
disgust,  we  pushed  out  to  the  further  lake,  and 
found  a  little  creek  among  the  reeds,  with 
cleanliness  and  comparative  seclusion.  It 
turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  comparative  ; 
the  sightseers,  not  to  be  baulked,  flocked  out  in 
boats,  stationed  themselves  close  about  us,  and 
stood  up  on  the  thwarts,  to  stare  in  at  our 
windows  ;  while  at  a  gap  among  the  reeds,  a 
tow-headed  young  man  with  a  girl  in  gorgeous 
raiment,  stood  gazing  at  us,  open-eyed,  like 
stock  fishes. 

''  Please,  sir,  that  is  young  England  lady ; 
would  you  like  speak  with  her  ?  " 

Pieter  was  shocked  to  hear  my  ungallant 
reply. 

There  was  betterworth  looking  at — if  they  had 
had  but  eyes  to  see — even  than  vagrant  foreigners. 
The  glowing  sun,  a  radiant  golden  nimbus  round 
him,  hung  for  a  moment  poised,  before  he  set, 
over  a  bed  of  purple  gold-edged  clouds;  a 
luminous  mystery  of  haze-veiled  the  horizon. 
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and  along  the  sun-path,  out  of  it  approached 
one  dark  and  silent  sail.  It  is  in  this  flat  and 
homely  land  that  one  should  look  for  splendid 
sunsets,  not  in  the  arid,  more  romantic  South  ; 
there  the  sun  is*  a  king,  awful,  inexorable,  who 
strikes  as  with  a  naked  sword  ;  but  in  this  humid 
clime  he  veils  his  majesty,  and  deigns  to  paint 
on  air,  for  mortal  eyes  to  see,  entrancing  visions 
of  celestial  glory. 

At  daylight  we  shoved  out,  into  the  middle 
of  the  bay  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  and 
anchored.  The  wind  got  up ;  it  blew  harder 
and  harder,  till  at  last  we  began  to  drag. 
Hoisting  our  sail,  single  reefed,  we  tore  out  of 
the  bay,  into  the  sea-like  expanse  of  Fluessen. 
Our  object  was  to  sail  about  the  mere,  one 
day  at  least,  then  to  explore  the  Idsegaster 
Poelen,  behind  Heeg,  before  making  for  the 
Sloter  Meer,  and  Sloten.  It  was  hard  work 
steering.  She  had  too  much  sail  on  her,  and, 
with  the  weight  of  all  the  party  forward,  carried 
a  tremendous  weather  helm  ;  the  tiller  nearly 
wore  through  natures  padding  into  the  poor 
helmsman's  bones.  We  beat  up  a  good  seven 
miles  of  Fluessen.  There  was  really  quite  a 
sea  on ;  enough  to  make  the  Gipsy  pitch  per- 
ceptibly, and  to  half-fill  the  Snail  as  she  dutifully 
followed.     The  girls  enjoyed  the  sail  with  all 
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their  hearts,  watching  the  water,  rushing  aft 
along  the  lee  plankways.  Save  the  sore 
steersman,  all  were  sorry,  when  we  dashed 
into  a  dyke  and  the  sail  clattered  down,  and 
she  lay  on  an  even  keel  against  the  bank  for 
luncheon. 

We  had  to  haul  the  boat  up  on  the  grass  and 
empty  the  water  out  of  her;  then  we  took  another 
reef  in,  and  ran  up  the  lake  again  before  the  wind 
to  Heeg.  The  sun  had  come  out  gloriously, 
but  it  was  blowing  even  harder.  The  close- 
reefed  sail  was  quite  enough  for  her.  She  went 
a  tremendous  pace ;  racing  the  purple  yellow- 
crested  waves,  and  leaving  a  broad  wake  of 
golden  foam.  For  mere  fresh-water  mariners 
it  was  a  splendid  sail. 

A  deeply-laden  tjalk  was  lying  aground, 
about  the  middle  of  the  mere,  two  others  along- 
side unloading  her.  Pieter  thinks  she  may 
have  struck  upon  a  mooring-stone,  from  which 
a  buoy  had  got  adrift.  If  so,  lucky  for  her  ; 
for  then  the  Rijk  (the  State)  would  have  to  pay 
the  damage.  Another  tjalk,  the  only  vessel  we 
saw  under  sail  that  day,  met  us,  beating  down, 
as  we  had  done  before.  Our  sharp  bows  had 
cut  clean  through  the  water,  and  our  flaring 
upper-works  had  lifted  her  over  the  seas,  we 
had  shipped  nothing  wetter  than  light  spray  ; 
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but  the  bluff  bows  of  the  tjalk,  falling  in  up- 
wards, threw  water  half-way  up  her  foresail, 
and  must  have  wetted  everything,  as  she  bruised 
heavily  along. 

The  canal  out  of  the  lake  into  the  town  of 
Heeg  twists  wickedly,  and  the  corners  took 
some  doing.  It  is  perplexing  not  to  know  what 
is  ahead  of  one.  Pieter  advised  first  one  berth, 
then  another.  I  had  the  sail  lowered,  aiming 
at  the  place  he  chose,  and  then,  when  there 
was  no  way  left,  he  wanted  to  go  further.  We 
were  obliged — which  I  dislike — to  get  out 
quants  at  last.  Had  I  known  the  geography, 
we  could  have  run  into  the  wind  and  just 
fetched  the  billet  which  we  quanted  to  at 
last. 

Men  were  on  both  banks,  milking  cows  in 
corners  of  the  fields  ;  and  women  were  milking 
too,  not  cows  but  sheep,  tied  by  their  necks  to 
gates.  As  we  landed  at  the  village  quay  a  friendly 
voice  hailed  us  in  English, — '*  How  you  do,  sir  ; 
do  you  come  from  the  yacht  ?  " 

The  place  had  looked  pretty  from  the  out- 
side ;  the  red-roofed  houses  ;  blue  church  roof 
and  spire  ;  the  posts  used  to  hang  sails  upon 
while  being  tanned ;  the  vessels  masts ;  and  the 
green  trees  ;  but  like  Rio,  like  Constantinople, 
in  that  sole  respect,  distance  had  lent  enchant- 
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ment.  We  found  simply  a  paved,  neatly  swept, 
straight  street,  and  two  uninteresting  churches. 

Then  we  pulled  under  a  low  bridge,  past 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  many  eel-nets, 
into  the  Idsegaster  Poelen  ;  pool  in  name  only, 
for  it  is,  really,  a  fine  lake  some  two  miles  long. 
A  boerderij  stands  strikingly  among  trees  upon 
a  promontory,  reeds  fringe  the  shores ;  but  the 
head-wind  was  so  strong,  and  pulling  such  hard 
work,  that  we  did  not  go  far. 

Our  English-speaking  friend  came  alongside 
that  evening.  He  v/as  the  skipper  of  an  eel- 
schuit,  and  makes  six  voyages  a  year  to  London. 
Theeelsareall  bought  up  from  fishermen  on  these 
waters,  where,  so  he  said,  they  seem  as  plentiful 
as  ever,  centuries  of  constant  fishing  notwith- 
standing. He  sails  with  only  two  men  besides 
himself — short-handed  to  my  thinking — ^and 
carries  twenty  thousand  kilogrammes  of  eels. 
The  fish  would  soon  die  in  our  foul  Thames 
water,  so  he  makes  first  for  Harwich,  and 
thence  by  inside  passage  to  Hole  haven,  where 
he  discharges  his  queer  cargo.  He  asked  me  to 
go  on  board  his  schuit.  I  put  off  going — she  was 
some  way  from  us — but  regretted  my  indolence 
when  we  found  her  gone  next  morning.  These 
schuits  are  kept  all  shining  with  brown  tar 
or  varnish,  and  as  clean  and  bright  as  yachts. 
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The  girls  went  on  shore  marketing  ;  the 
baker  had  no  English,  or  German,  but  said  he 
could  *' sprek  la  France  !  "  needless  to  add,  "la 
France  "  was  not  intelligible. 

The  Snail's  yoke  could  not  be  found  any- 
where. At  last,  it  occurred  to  Wilson,  that  he 
might  have  left  it  where  he  hauled  the  boat  up 
yesterday,  to  empty  her  of  water.  Our  next 
goal,  is  the  Sloter  Meer ;  but  by  no  means 
tired  of  the  Fluessen,  we  might  as  well  run 
down  and  look  for  the  lost  yoke.  It  blew  hard 
still,  the  wind  rising  with  the  sun,  so  we  kept 
our  sail  close  reefed.  Last  year  in  Norfolk,  I 
used  only  once  a  close  reefed  sail,  in  a  whole 
gale  on  Barton  Broad  ;  but  we  have  come  in 
for  more  wind  in  this  country,  and  there  seems 
to  be  more  weight  in  what  there  is.  Our  rag  of 
sail  just  suited  her  to-day,  she  steered  easily, 
and  behaved  her  prettiest. 

Sailing  out  upon  the  lake,  the  low  coasts 
opposite  were  quite  invisible,  only  a  faint  vision 
of  tree  tops  and  roofs  of  boerderijen,  over 
a  roughened  sea  of  purple  water.  With  the 
wind  abeam,  she  rolled  appreciably  ;  and  dry 
craft  as  she  is,  there  often  was  a  shower-bath 
on  the  fore-deck.  We  found  the  yoke  where 
Wilson  must  have  left  it. 

As  we  were  sailing  down,  we  noticed  a  flutter 
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of  flags  over  the  western  shore,  in  a  line  with 
Groote  Gaast  Meer  and  Zaad  Meer.  Pieter 
had  heard  at  Workum,  that  Zaad  Meer  was 
*'  very  dr-r-y ;''  but  as  we  crossed  it  I  saw 
reason  to  think  otherwise ;  a  stand  had  been 
built  on  an  island,  as  for  a  regatta  on  the 
Mere.  And  now  we  guessed  the  meaning  of 
the  flags.  Unsatiated  with  Batavian  water- 
frolics,  even  after  the  display  at  Sneek,  and 
keen  to  see  what  there  was  to  be  seen,  we  sailed 
back  to  Groote  Gaast  Meer,  passing  again  the 
village  of  Gaastmeer. 

'*  Good  morning,  captain !  beautiful  weather 
to-day,  sir.  Do  you  go  to  see  the  sailing 
match  ? ''  came  from  the  skipper  of  another  eel- 
schuit. 

There  was  a  head-wind  in  the  short  canal, 
between  the  village  and  the  mere,  and  barely 
room  between  the  stakes  of  an  eel  set.  The 
eel  fisher  asked  us  to  heave  him  a  line,  and 
trekked  us  through  the  narrows,  anxious  that 
we  should  not  foul  his  nets. 

We  found  the  races  in  full  swing,  and  that 
the  sailing  course  was  from  the  island  in  Zaad 
Meer,  which  bore  the  stand,  round  both  the 
lakes — that,  and  the  Groote  Gaast  Meer.  A 
boeier  overtook  us  easily,  but  she  was  under 
racing  sail,  all  she  could  carry,  and  we,  under 
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our  close  reefed  pocket  handkerchief.  The  wind 
had  fallen,  and  to  please  our  friend  we  shook 
a  reef  out — it  should  have  been  two — but  she 
declined  another  trial.  Dipping  our  colours  to 
the  stand,  the  occupants  replied  with  hearty 
cheers;  from  a  steamer  came  **God  save  the 
Queen,**  and  from  the  crowd  on  board  vocifer- 
ous acclamations.  We  sailed  about  both  lakes, 
weaving  in  and  out  among  the  throng  of  craft, 
welcomed  in  friendly  wise  by  all  of  them, 
and  then  another  way,  by  the  "  lissemeer  sloot'* 
— ^so  Pieter  called  it — back  into  the  Fluessen. 

The  sea  had  quite  gone  down  ;  the  water 
looked  no  longer  purple,  but  a  beautiful  deep 
blue — sky  blue,  when  the  sun  gleamed  on  it ; 
and  distances  seemed  even  greater,  more 
mysterious  than  before.  It  is  hard  to  say, 
which  of  the  two  aspects,  the  vivid,  exhilarating 
motion  of  the  morning,  or  the  calm  peace  of 
this  afternoon,  was  the  most  utterly  enjoyable. 
The  lake  is  beautiful  in  all  her  moods. 

From  the  north-east  corner  of  the  mere,  is 
a  canal,  called  on  the  map,  the  Rakken.  We 
sailed  along  it  past  a  village,  Woudsend  ;  then 
along  de  Welle,  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
"  Koevorde,"  the  same  tantalizing  lake  we  had 
seen  from  the  northward,  but  then  had  not  dared 
to  sail  upon.     Two  marshmen  on  the  bank  told 
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me  the  mere  was  deep  enough  for  us.  Pieter 
said  no;  but  Frieslanders  are  all  amphibious, 
and  I  wanted  to  believe  the  marshmen ;  more- 
over we  were  barely  moving,  and  could  take 
no  harm,  even  if  she  were  to  touch  the  ground. 
We  did  in  fact  get  nearly  to  a  little  island,  just 
stirring  up  the  sand  at  times  ;  but  there  she 
stopped  ;  we  had  to  lower  sail  and  push  her, 
stem  first,  back  into  de  Welle. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Babingtonia  diabolica"— Woudsend — Sloter  Meer — Our 
third  water-frolic — A  festive  people— Life  in  winter — 
Horse  marines — At  Sloten — A  friendly  burgemeester 
— Lake  Groote  Brekken — The  port  of  Lemmer — Con- 
cerning waists— A  council  of  war— Our  future  plans — 
A  calm  on  Tjeuke  Meer — The  rivers  Tjonger  and 
Linde — ^The  great  Frieslander — About  otters— Fare- 
well "Free  Frisians" — We  enter  the  province  of 
Overijssel. 

A  CALM  hot  morning  followed  the  stormy 
weather ;  the  lake  shone  like  silver ;  the  land 
opposite,  a  mere  linear  edge  of  distant  shore 
without  any  background,  afloat  as  it  were ;  just 
a  line  of  dark  against  the  pearly  grey  above 
and  below  alike,  of  sky  and  water. 

Some  of  us  loitered  lazily  about  the  lake, 
sounding  its  shallows  with  a  paddle,  watching 
the  small  fry  darting  in  and  out  among  the 
weeds.  Unlike  the  muddy  Norfolk  Broads, 
the  sand  or  peat,  which  floors  these  lakes, 
supports  but  scanty  crops  of  water  weed,  and 
the  American  all-smotherer — "  Babingtonia 
diabolica,"    as    Charles     Kingsley     christened 
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it — has  not  yet  found  its  way  to  Friesland. 
The  others  sketched  the  sunny  waterscape,  the 
men  achieved  a  general  clear  up,  and  it  was 
afternoon  before  we  left  our  lying-place. 


There  was  just  wind  enough  to  waft  us  down 
de  Welle  ;  on  our  left,  a  film  of  what  appeared 
blue  mist,  lay  above  the  level  green,  and  over 
it  projected,  curious  dark  cone-shaped  objects, 
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which  we  could  not  understand.  I  climbed  up 
by  the  mast  hoops — the  mist  was  water  standing 
higher  than  the  land,  and  the  dark  objects  were 
the  pyramidal  sails  of  tjalks  on  Sloter  Meer. 

At  Woudsend,  where  we  turned  sharp  to 
the  left,  the  population  stared  at  us  as  if 
we  were  a  raree-show ;  and  a  flock  of 
geese  came  down  to  look  at  us,  first  of  the 
feathered  species  we  had  seen  in  Friesland  ; 
the  boers  rightly  think  they  spoil  their  pastures. 
Then  we  floated  out  upon  the  mere,  and 
anchored. 

We  lay  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  some  three 
miles  in  diameter,  a  smooth,  sunny  basin, 
rimmed  by  a  faint  circumference,  which  one 
had  to  persuade  oneself  was  land  ;  so  thin  was 
it,  and  so  delusive  the  effect,  as  if  it  actually 
floated.  A  boat  was  anchored  near  us,  fishing 
for  perch.  We  got  out  rods  and  lines  to  try 
our  luck  likewise,  when — a  strain  of  music,  and 
there  appeared  a  flag-bedecked  procession,  enter- 
ing the  lake  out  of  a  hazy  break  in  the  distant 
horizon.     Could  it  be  yet  another  water-frolic  ? 

These  Netherlanders  are  a  festive  people 
fond  of  jollity,  and  it  was  always  so  with  them, 
even  in  troublous  times.  Motley — his  should 
be  a  holy  book  in  Holland — records  processions, 
pageants,  guilds  of  rhetoric  shows,  and  feasts,  in 
every  interval  of  the  long  anguish,  which  brought 
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freedom  forth,  of  this  her  motherland.  This 
is  our  third  Kermis  regatta  in  three  weeks. 
Kermises  are  constant ;  in  some  town  or  other, 
one  is  always  going  on  the  summer  through. 

The  long  line  advanced  slowly,  with  now 
and  then  a  little  spurt  as  the  light  catspaws 
touched  the  vessels'  sails;  clumsy  tjalks  and 
schuitjes,  with  brown  gleaming  sides,  high  out 
of  water  ;  the  quaintest  of  little  yachts,  of  a 
type  so  archaic  they  might  have  risen  from  a 
sleep  of  centuries ;  small  boats  rigged  like 
tjalks,  their  main-sails  headed  on  absurd  short 
gaffs,  and  some  with  a  queer  extra  sail  (a  ring- 
tail) stuck  out  from  the  after  leaches  of  their 
main-sails  with  ridiculous  effect ;  would  that  our 
middy  could  be  here  to  see  them. 

Our  sail  had  not  been  lowered ;  so  we 
weighed  at  once,  and  took  a  turn  about  the 
eight  miles  circuit  of  the  lake,  keeping  outside 
the  sailing  course.  One  gaily  beflagged  steamer 
stuck  close  to  us  everywhere,  just  on  our 
weather  beam  ;  she  was  packed  with  people, 
who  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  cheered 
with  all  their  throats  ;  the  band  on  board  brayed 
out  **  God  save  the  Queen"  again  and  again,  and 
the  jolly  passengers  took  up  the  tune  and  sang 
it  in  Friesch  lustily.  They  meant  to  be  very 
friendly,  but  the  **  stoomboot"  kept  what  little 
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wind  there  was  from  us,  so  I  luffed  under  her 
stern,  and  got  to  windward  of  her  the  first 
opportunity. 

It  was  an  unfair  breeze  for  sailing,  first 
one  boat,  then  another,  catching  the  variable 
puffs.  Towards  evening  it  set  in  to  blow  more 
steadily,  and  then  we  took  a  last  turn  round 
the  mere,  and  ran  into  the  canal  leading  to 
Sloten,  where  we  laid  her  by  the  bank. 

*'  What  sort  of  place  is  Sloten,  Pieter  ?  '* 

**  Not  large  place,  not  small  place,  quite 
roundt ;  you  strong  ar-r-m,  sir  ;  suppose  you 
stand  one  side  Sloten,  take  aardappel  (potato), 
make  him  go,  he  fall  other  side  de  stad,  so 
small  as  dat  is  Sloten." 

Pieter  and  I  had  a  long  chat  that  afternoon. 
He  says  the  ancient  costumes  linger  in  remote 
places  and  among  old  people  yet ;  men  may 
still  be  seen  at  Leeuwarden  market,  with  silver 
clasps  on  the  waist-belts  which  keep  up  their 
knickerbockers,  and  silver  buckles  on  their 
shoes. 

We  saw  the  Hindelopen  women's  dress 
in  the  Museum  at  Leeuwarden,  but  it  has 
quite  gone  out  of  use.  Our  friend,  the  Vice- 
Consul  at  Harlingen,  had  never  seen  it  worn  ; 
but  Hindelopeners  still  speak — so  Pieter  tells 
us — a   peculiar    dialect,    not    understanded  of 
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their  countrymen  ;  relic  perhaps  of  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  a  small  separate  commonwealth. 

*'  What  do  labourers  do  in  your  long  winters, 
Pieter?" 

"Oh,  feed  the  cows,  and  keep  him  clean,'* 
and  he  added  that  hundreds  find  employment 
sweeping  the  common  highway  of  the  ice. 

This  country  must  be  well  worth  seeing  in 
the  winter ;  every  creature  skates,  even  old 
women  and  young  children.  Neighbours  bent 
on  visiting  need  not  use  canals  or  roads,  but 
can  make  straight  across  the  flooded  fields,  from 
one  "  dorp  ''  to  another.  Locomotion  costs  them 
nothing,  there  is  little  work  that  can  be 
done ;  so  the  cold  months  are  their  most  festive 
season.  For  sixteen  weeks  last  winter  was  the 
ice  skateable.  Even  the  Zuider  Zee  is  often 
frozen.  Pieter,  in  his  youth,  once  walked  across 
from  Lemmer  to  Enkhuisen  ;  and  is  it  not  in 
history  that  French  gunners  and  cavalry 
once  traversed  the  Zuider  Zee  on  ice,  and 
captured  the  Dutch  fleet !  Horse  marines 
with  a  vengeance  ! 

We  saw  Sloten  the  next  day.  This  town, 
though  never  large,  was  once  a  walled  city. 
Grassy  ramparts  and  a  ditch  remain  about  her 
yet ;  but  avenues  of  trees  grow  now  on  the  grim 
ramparts,    and  the  ditch  makes   a  serviceable 
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canal.  We  pulled  under  a  red  brick  arch,  up 
the  *'gracht/'  which  about  bisects  the  place, 
and  forms  its  central  street.  We  had  seen 
nowhere  better  gables  than  these  numerous 
survivors  from  the  sixteen  hundreds,  many 
bearing  the  arms  of  their  ancient  owners  still. 

It  was  a  natural  remark  of  A "  Doesn  t 

the  town  look  as  if  it  had  been  all  built  together, 
some  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  had  not  been 
touched  since  ? '' 

In  truth,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  added, 
though  much  certainly  has  been  subtracted. 
The  city  has  shrunk  within  its  girdling  walls, 
and  little  now  remains  besides  the  one  long 
street ;  the  rest  of  the  space  is  merely  cottages, 
yards,  and  waste  bits  of  ground.  We  found  a 
very  ornate  organ  in  the  church,  an  armoury  of 
huge  two-handed  swords  in  the  stadhuis,  and 
our  sight-seeing  was  done. 

As  the  girls  were  sketching,  a  soldier  walked 
up,  and  saluting  stiffly,  handed  K an  official- 
looking  envelope.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  note 
in  English  from  the  Burgemeester,  Mynheer 
Van  der  Veen,  proposing  to  call  on  us  ;  of 
course  we  should  be  happy  to  receive  him  ;  and 
he  came.  This  gentleman,  unlike  his  Dokkuni 
colleague,  was  most  friendly  to  us  strangers  in 
the    land.      We  took  him  round  the  wherry, 
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surprising  him  with  our  show  of  home  comforts. 
He  was  himself  fond  of  boat-sailing,  but  said 
his  countrymen  had  no  idea  of  cruising.  If  it 
promised  to  be  fine,  they  might  go  out  for  a  few 
hours  sail,  but  never  in  unsettled  weather,  and 
never  for  more  than  a  single  day ;  their 
boeiers  are  pleasure-boats  rather  than  yachts, 
and  more  for  ornament  than  use.  He  was 
addicted  too  to  other  sports,  shooting  and  fish- 
ing. Such  tastes  are  foreign  to  the  Nether- 
landers,  a  race  by  no  means  wanting  manliness, 
but  not  given  to  field-sports,  as  Englishmen  have 
ever  been,  teste  Sir  Thomas  More : — 

"  Manhod  I  am,  therefore  I  me  delight 
To  hunt  and  hawke^  to  nourish  up  and  fede 
The  greyhounde  to  the  course,  the  hawk  to  th*  flight, 
And  to  bestryde  a  good  and  lusty  stede." 

H  is  town  of  Sloten  was  once  an  important 
place,  the  Burgemeester  told  us,  with  an 
extensive  trade ;  but  the  rich  had  emigrated, 
and  more  rich  had  not  come  to  fill  their  places. 
He  kindly  offered  to  show  us  his  archives ; 
one  precious  document  bears  the  signatures  of 
the  then  neighbour  gentlemen,  who  thereby 
engaged  to  fight  against  the  Spaniards  till  they 
should  free  their  country  or  lose  their  own 
lives.     We  had  not  time  to  stop  and  look  at  it, 
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nor  yet  to  visit  Wijkel  Church,  where  we  heard 
there  were  ancient  monuments  of  interest. 

We  sailed  that  afternoon  past  Sloten,  through 
the  Brande  Meer,  a  comparatively  small  sheet 
of  water,  into  the  Groote  Brekken,  entering  at 
the  north  end  of  it.  To  the  naked  eye  no  land 
horizon  to  the  south  was  visible  ;  a  group  of 
houses  seemed  to  stand  upon  an  island,  and,  as 
it  were,  hull  down  ;  in  fact  they  were  some 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  us.  Through  the 
glass  a  low  line  of  land  was  just  discernible ; 
and  as  we  neared  it,  this  developed  into  meadows 
which  looked  lower  than  the  lake,  and  were 
dotted  with  cattle  ;  and  then  we  saw  beyond,  a 
green  regular  embankment,  and  over  that  sails 
and  the  smoke  of  steamers  on  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Between  the  lake  and  the  sea-wall,  a  steamer 
seemed  to  glide  from  right  to  left,  over  the 
surface  of  the  marsh,  and  all  among  the  cattle  ; 
she  was  of  course  on  a  canal,  and  by-and-by 
we  followed  her,  towards  the  little  port  of 
Lemmer. 

Sailing  on,  there  stretched  in  front  of  us, 
an  avenue  of  shining  water  between  gabled 
houses,  and  at  the  vista's  end  a  stately,  leaning 
tower  ;  the  whole  scene,  water  and  buildings 
both,  glowing  in  the  bright  reflection  of  the 
sunset  sky  behind  us.     Then  a  bridge,  a  sharp 
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turn  through  a  lock,  and  we  held  on  with  boat- 
hooks  to  a  quay,  where  all  the  idlers  of  the 
place  seemed  congregated.  I  had  to  land 
among  the  press  to  hunt  for  tinned  provisions  ; 
the  shops  afforded  six  small  tins,  no  more 

There  is  a  little  harbour  which  we  just  looked 
into  ;  a  slight  salt  savour,  as  of  a  seaport,  hangs 
about  the  place  ;  but  there  were  no  foreign-going 
vessels,  and  not  by  any  means  as  many  tjalks  and 
schuits  as  we  had  seen  at  inland  towns,  Sneek  for 
example.  We  quanted  through  the  suburbs — a 
narrower  **  North  river,''  and  a  smaller,  cleaner 
Yarmouth — and  then  sailed  on,  up  the  canal  till 
stopped  by  darkness  and  a  head-wind  reach, 
about  a  mile,  we  guessed,  from  Tjeuke  Meer. 

My  log  records  that  there  were  women  with 
apparent  waists  at  Lemmer,  the  first  we  had  seen 
in  Friesland,  but  that  they  had  not  more  melo- 
dious voices  than  the.Friesins  without  waists. 

The  working  people  here  are  much  like 
the  same  class  of  Englishmen,  only  the  men 
are  taller,  generally  clean-shaved,  and  wear 
longer  hair.  It  is  the  middle  class  which 
conforms  more  to  the  supposed  type  of  Dutch- 
men ;  shorter,  stouter,  rather  more  stolid  in 
expression,  and,  from  want  of  wholesome  air 
and  exercise,  paler,  and  less  hard-looking  than 
Englishmen.      The,  so-called,  upper  classes,  we 
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saw  not  at  all,  having  come  purposely  without 
introductions. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  we  all  sat  in  solemn 
council.  It  was  then  the  14th  of  September  ; 
we  had  been  nearly  a  month  in  Dutch  waters, 
and  two  months'  holiday  was  all  I  could  allow 
myself.  To-morrow  we  should  sail  on  Tjeuke 
Meer,  the  greatest  and  the  last  of  Friesland  lakes. 
We  had  explored  Friesland  exhaustively  ;  no 
great  mere,  hardly  any  pool,  but  we  had  sailed 
about  or  seen  it ;  we  had  visited  all  the  towns 
but  three,  Harlingen,  Franeker  and  Hindelopen. 
The  first  two,  we — avoiders  of  beaten  tracks — 
cared  little  for,  they  lie  in  the  way  of  every- 
body ;  and  Hindeloopen  is  but  a  poor  village 
now,  not  worth  the  visiting.  There  were  the 
proverbial  three  courses  ;  we  could  turn  back, 
survey  the  waters  we  had  seen,  more  leisurely, 
and  visit  the  three  passed-by  towns  ;  or  we 
could  sail  from  Lemmer,  or  from  Kuinre,  across 
the  Zuider  Zee  to  Holland  ;  or  we  could  try  to 
make  our  way  right  round  the  Zuider  Zee 
inland.  The  third  we  thought  the  preferable 
alternative  ;  but  was  it  practicable  ? 

The  pros  and  cons  were  discussed,  in  a 
full  house  ;  for  Pro  the  case  was  : — Pieter 
knew  the  way  as  far  as  Zwolle,  just  be- 
yond the    frontiers  of    Friesland ;     thence   the 
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map  showed  a  canal  into  the  river  Ijssel ; 
we  could  ascend  the  Ijssel  to  its  effluence  from 
the  Rhine ;  we  might  sail  down  the  Rhine, 
and  turn  up  the  Kromme-Rijn  to  Utrecht ; 
whence  our  maps  showed  a  water  system  all 
about  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and  the  two 
Holland  provinces. 

Mynheer  Pieter  was  counsel  for  Con  ;  his  case 
was  : — It  was  doubtful  whether  we  could  sail  to 
Zwolle  even.  We  must  needs  ascend  the  river 
Zwartewater  against  a  two-knot  current;  and 
how  much  harder  would  it  be  to  stem  the  three- 
knot  current  of  the  Ijssel !  We  must  have  a  line 
two  hundred  fathoms  long,  to  tow  from  the 
mast-head.  We  had  not  proper  ground  tackle. 
Sailing  with  the  current  down  the  Rhine,  might 
suit  us  worse  than  having  it  against  us  in  the 
Ijssel ;  how  could  we  bring  up  with  our  one 
light  anchor,  if  the  wind  should  fail  and  we  lose 
command  of  her ;  the  Rhine  vessels  carry  three 
and  some  four  anchors,  each  heavier  than  our 
one.     He  doubted  if  we  could  lie  by  the  banks. 

The  fact  was,  he  did  not  know  the  rivers,  and 
beyond  Zwolle  could  not  pilot  us. 

Then  as  to  time  : — I  had  to  be  in  England  by 
the  middle  of  October,  we  had  thirty  clear  days  ; 
would  there  be  time  to  make  the  round,  and  get 
back  over  sea  to  Leeuwarden,  where  the  Gipsy 
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was  to  winter  ?  We  took  out  the  entire  distance 
on  the  map,  allowed  for  unforeseen  delays,  and 
time  to  see  the  cities  ;  and  the  result  of  the 
calculation  was — it  might  just,  but  only  just,  be 
done. 

The  more  we  thought  about  the  third  alter- 
native, the  more  attractive  was  it.  True,  we 
should  be  without  a  pilot,  but  Pieter  could  be 
kept  on  as  interpreter ;  we  had  maps,  and  two 
efficient  sailor-men  ;  and  surely  we  might  go, 
in  so  handy  a  craft,  where  one  man  and  his 
family  can  take  a  clumsy  tjalk. 

'*  But,  sir,  they  do  not  sail,"  objected  Pieter, 
''  they  are  towed,  and  they  all  know  the  rivers." 

'*  Well,  if  the  worst  comes,  we  can  be  towed 
too." 

Then  there  was  the  short  sea  voyage — but  I 
had  no  doubt  of  her  capacity  for  that.  The 
spice  of  mild  adventure,  and  the  sights — his- 
toric cities,  quaint  architecture,  unique  picture- 
galleries — pulled  us  with  strong  cords ;  the 
chance  might  never  come  again. 

Altogether  the  Pros  had  it,  and  I  made  up 
what  I  was  pleased  to  call  my  mind. 

That  night  the  wind  shifted,  but  it  scarcely 
breathed.  Strange  forms  of  sea-going  tjalks 
passed  us  in  the  early  morning  very  slowly,  and 
went  gliding  in  procession  towards  the  Tjeuke 
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Meer.  We  cast  off  from  the  bank  and  followed. 
Now  and  again,  an  air,  though  all  too  light  to 
fill  our  heavy  sail,  would  yet  waft  us  onward, 
imperceptibly. 

On  the  lake,  the  floating  pageant  appeared 
stranger  still ;  huge  hulls  of  archaic  build, 
with  sails  of  antique  cut  and  all  colours, 
from  dark  brown  to  white,  high  forecastles 
forward,  painted-  deck-houses  aft,  sides  brown 
and  shiny,  winged  with  great  lee-boards.  The 
curious  craft,  a  long  diminishing  straight  line 
of  them,  stretched  away  to  the  dim  horizon, 
where  no  land  was  visible.  To  the  eye  they 
were  motionless,  and  each  one  attended  by  its 
shadow,  the  shape  itself  against  a  blue  back- 
ground of  sky,  its  very  image  on  another  sky 
beneath. 

We  drifted  to  the  middle  of  the  mere.  A 
soft  oriental  rug  lay  over  the  foredeck,  a  gay 
Japanese  umbrella  tinted  and  tempered  the  sun- 
shine ;  a  spell  seemed  to  have  overcome  us  all. 
Scarcely  a  sound  was  heard,  not  even  any  lapping 
of  the  water ;  no  one  spoke,  no  one  sang,  none 
even  whistled  for  the  wind  ;  or  seemed  to  care 
for  any  earthly  thing,  content,  simply  to  float 
and  dream,  and  dream  and  float,  for  ever.  The 
girls  made  a  pretence  to  sketch ;  our  men 
nodded  their  heads  drowsily.     At  last,  on  the 
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smooth  surface  appeared  evanescent  spots  like 
cloud  shadows :  there  was  a  flapping  of  tjalk 
sails;  some  actually  filled,  and  they  moved  just  a 
little  ;  but  we  lay  becalmed  still ;  light  airs  would 
flirt  and  dance  along  on  tiny  ripples  close  to 
us,  and  vanish,  our  calm  was  untouched  by  their 
coquetry.  By-and-by  a  long  line  of  dark  water, 
more  than  a  cat's  paw,  advanced  steadily ;  our 
gaff  swung  over;  the  sheet-block  on  the  sail 
bumped  across  the  cabin  top ;  the  sheet  itself 
grew  taut  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  sunshade  blew 
about,  Wilson  ran  to  take  it  down ;  Pieter's 
tongue  awoke  ;  the  charm  was  broken — we  drew 
slowly  through  the  water. 

It  is  fourteen  miles  round  this  great  mere. 
We  sailed  for  nearly  four  hours  about  it.     The 
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coasts  are  low,   with  one  church  tower  in  the 
N.W.,  but  no  other  noticeable  feature. 

Some  way  out  from  the  southern  shore,  is  a 
conspicuous  mark  built  on  a  pontoon,   above  a 
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shoal,  the  Steen,  where  Pieter  said  there  was 
three  feet  of  water.  In  no  part  which  we  sailed 
over  of  the  lake  did  we  find  less  than  five  feet. 

Men  were  dredging  in  the  mouth  of  the 
canal  to  Echterbrug ;  we  could  just  lie  it,  on 
the  starboard  tack ;  then  through  the  bridge, 
and  down  the  Christian  sloot,  past  a  chain 
across  the  stream,  where  a  small  toll  was  levied, 
and  we  bore  up  to  the  left  into  the  river 
Tjonger. 

We  sailed  but  a  short  distance  up  the  stream, 
as  wide  as  our  own  river  Waveney  about 
Herringfleet,  and  then  luffed  into  the  Heloma 
Vaart.  This  straight,  ugly  ditch  is  like  one  s 
preconceptions  of  a  Dutch  canal — own  brother 
to  the  hideous  New  Cut  in  Norfolk.  That  joins 
the  rivers  Yare  and  Waveney ;  this  the  Tjonger 
and  the  Linde,  rivers  of  Friesland. 

A  string  of  schuitjes  were  sailinjf  the  same 
way ;  we  were  making  about  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  though  they  used  their  quants,  and 
we  did  not,  we  passed  them  easily  ;  there  is 
not  power  in  the  small  sails  they  hoist,  to 
drive  them  through  the  water.  Pieter  says 
more  sail  would  not  be  safe,  for  the  round- 
bottomed,  keel-less    things   turn  turtle   under 

little  provocation.     K and  I  walked  for  a 

mile  or  two  along  the  bank.     One  seldom  sees 
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one's  own  boat,  any  more  than  one's  own  horse, 
in  motion ;  but  there  the  Gipsy  glided  on 
beside  us,  looking  like  a  lady,  with  her  long, 
graceful  hull,  great  high  peaked  sail,  and 
bright  paint,  among  those  squat,  vulgar 
schuitjes ;  her  foredeck  gay  with  the  girls* 
summer  dresses  and  their  open  parasols. 

This  country  must  look  loathsome  in  dull 
weather ;  all  absolutely  flat,  and  the  side 
furthest  from  us  pitted  with  pools,  where  peat, 
now  stacked  to  dry  like  black  bricks  in  a 
brickyard,  had  been  dug. 

But  ugly  it  was  not  that  day,  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm,  and  sunshine,**God's  shadow," 
is  a  worker  of  miracles.  The  meadows  were 
alive  with  birds ;  solemn  crows  in  twos  and 
threes,  industrious  starlings,  busy-body  magpies 
twitching  their  long  tails,  flocks  of  never-rest- 
ing  peewits.  The  canal  banks  were  gay  with 
yellow  toad-flax ;  and  as  we  passed,  the  cows 
came  down  to  drink,  and  see  their  piebald  faces 
in  the  water. 

Our  walk  took  us  through  a  field,  where 
women  were  wind-rowing  hay,  with  rakes 
different  to  ours  ;  the  cross-piece  was  set 
nearly  fore  and  aft,  with  teeth  on  both  sides ; 
they  used  them  with  a  sweeping,  not  a  draw- 
ing motion ;  and  stuck  the  handle  ends,  which 
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had  a  spike  on  them,  into  the  ground,  when 
they  stopped  work  to  look  at  us.  People 
clustered  at  the  bridges,  Oudelemsterbrug, 
Oudetrijnsterbrug,  to  see  the  "  mooi  schip,*' with 
the  high  sail. 

Slipping  along  pleasantly  in  "  jolly  boating 
weather,  a  hay  harvest  breeze,''  we  reached 
and  passed  the  lock  at  Helomasas,  and  sailed 
on  down  the  winding  river  Linde,  a  polder 
bank  on  our  right  hand,  reeds  with  a  tide 
mark  on  them  on  our  left.  The  Linde  falls 
into  the  sea,  a  few  miles  further  on,  at  Kuinre, 
where  "the  Great  Frieslander"  was  killed; 
but  we  had  not  so  far  to  go.  The  moon,  now 
near  her  full,  showed  us  the  way  to  Ossenzijl ; 
we  turned  out  of  the  river  into  a  canal  and 
at  length,  late  in  the  evening,  moored  her,  head 
and  stern,  to  posts,  near  what  appeared  to  be  a 
lock. 

In  the  dusk,  our  first  Friesland  rat  had  swum 
across  our  bows.  In  summer  evenings,  we 
often  used  to  watch  the  Norfolk  water-voles, 
sitting  humped  up  on  some  root,  or  bit  of  mud, 
rubbing  their  faces  with  their  paws,  or  diving 
off  across  the  stream  from  one  hole  to  another. 

Otters,  they  say,  are  common  here,  as  they 
still  are  in  Broadland — our  man  saw  one  last 
spring,  just  at  the  break  of  day,  rising,  as  he 
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said,  like  a  young  seal,  in  the  South  Walsham 
inner  Broad.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  sum- 
mer here,  the  covert  is  so  thick,  but  are  killed 
in  the  winter,  when  the  pools  are  frozen.  The 
otters  swim  under  the  ice,  but  have  blow- 
holes, where  they  rise  to  breathe,  and  men 
chase  them  with  dogs  from  hole  to  hole  till  a 
chance  offers  for  the  spear.  They  are  killed 
mostly  in  the  **  petten,"  seldom  in  canals  or 
rivers,  or  the  larger  lakes.  The  creatures  are 
valued  for  their  winter  coats,  and  for  the 
meat ;  the  flesh  tastes,  Pieter  says,  like  hare ! 
A  dead  otter  sells,  in  its  skin,  for  half-a-crown. 

Ossenzijl  is  not  in  Friesland.  The  Linde  is 
the  boundary,  and  this  is  a  new  province, 
Overijssel.  Farewell,  friendly  Frieslanders. 
May  freedom  be  ever  yours,  "  free  Frisians '' 
'*  as  long  as  "  in  the  words  of  your  old  statute, 
**  the  wind  blows  out  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
world  stands." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Ossenzijl — A  timber-raft — Concerning  reeds  and  eels — 
The  "Chauci  *'  of  Pliny — Overijssel  boats— Peat  bogs  — 
Gieihorne  Meer — A  province-ful  of  widows — Our  last 
great  mere,  Beulakker — Belterweide  Meer— A  pretty 
pool — The  river  Zwartewater — *'  Fishermen's  pork  " — 
Hasselt  town — Quaint  shop  signs — To  Karopen  by  rail 
—  Old-world  architecture— At  the  bar- Asixteenth-cen- 
turytribunal — Hideous  head-dresses — Zwolle,  capital  of 
Overijssel— The  morning  market — The  sign  of  the  Gaper 
— Mambrino's  helmets — An  exporter  of  biic-a-brac. 

A  DAMP  oppressive  Sunday  morning ;  the  vil- 
lage looked  entirely  uninteresting,  and  there  was 
no  church  in  it,  or  nearer  than  three  rriiles  ; 
the  canal  uninviting,  thick  and  foul  very  unlike 
the  clear  Friesland  waters.  I  pulled  across  to 
look  at  a  great  raft  which  lay  along  the  bank  ; 
forty-one  lengths  of  logs,  all  fir,  some  lengths 
single  and  some  double-decked.  A  **  schuitje  " 
was  moored  at  one  end,  her  cooking  gear  set  up 
upon  the  raft,  but  her  sails  were  unbent,  and 
the  logs  were  green  with  weed  below  the  water- 
line.  The  timber  had  come  by  ship  from 
Scandinavia,  and  the  raft,  made  at  some  Friesch 
port,  had  wended  thence  its  slow  way  here  by 
inland  navigation, 
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We  seldom  sail  on  Sundays,  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  take  advantage  of  the  fair  wind  while  it 
lasted,  and  be  slipping  on  to  more  attractive 
regions. 

Along  the  Kalenberger  sloot,  the  country 
looked  desolate  in  the  extreme.  A  wretched 
shanty  on  a  patch  of  quaking  bog  with  an  eel- 
set  in  front  of  it,  every  hundred  yards  or  so ; 
deplorably  poor  huts,  no  doubt  flooded  in  the 
winter-time,  with  reed-thatched  roofs  and  chim- 
neys built  of  boards  covered  with  reeds. 

Back  of  the  shanties — as  Yankees  would  say — 
a  waste  of  stunted  reeds  stretched  out  of  sight  ; 
an  amphibious  morass,  **  uitgeveend  land,'*  out 
of  which  turf  has  once  been  dug,  and  now  a 
famous  nursery  for  eels.  Reeds  and  eels  are  the 
staple  of  the  district  ;  the  short  reeds  which  grow 
here  fetch  a  high  price  for  use  of  plasterers,  and 
for  the  exquisitely  neat  thatch  one  sees  on  every 
windmill  ;  and  the  eel-fishery  is  considered  so 
important  by  the  legislature,  that  the  canal,  a 
main  thoroughfare,  is  by  law  closed  at  night,  in 
order  that  the  nets  may  suffer  no  disturbance. 

Each  poor  family  we  saw  had  its  milch  ewe  or 
two,  but  sheep  do  not  thrive  long  on  these  low 
bottoms,  and  have  soon  to  be  fattened  for  the 
butcher— they  fatten  fast  in  the  first  stage  of 
fluke  disease  ! 

n 
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We  passed  two  chapels  during  Divine  service  ; 
by  each  of  them  were  moored  a  score  and  more 
of  boats.  There  are  absolutely  no  roads,  not 
even  any  paths;  and  except  in  winter,  when 
floods  cover  the  spongy  ooze,  and  ice  covers  the 
floods,  boats  are  the  only  means  of  locomotion. 

How  nearly  applicable  to  these  poor  folk  is 
Pliny's  account  of,  it  may  be,  their  ancestors, 
the  Chauci. 

**  In  this  spot,  the  wretched  natives,  occupy- 
ing either  the  top  of  hills  or  artificial  mounds 
of  turf  raised  out  of  reach  of  the  highest 
tides,  build  their  small  cottages,which  appear 
like  sailing-vessels  when  the  water  covers  the 
circumjacent  ground,  and  like  wrecks  when  it 
has  retired.  .  .  .  For  fuel  they  use  a  kind 
of  mud  taken  up  by  hand,  and  dried  rather 
in  the  wind  than  in  the  sun;  with  this  earth 
they  heat  their  food  and  warm  their  bodies 
stiffened  by  the  rigorous  north.  Their  only 
drink  is  rain-water  collected  in  ditches  at  the 
thresholds  of  their  doors." 

Pieter  just  remembers  in  his  early  boyhood 
one  disastrous  flood  which  drowned  a  great 
part  of  Friesland ;  I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  flood  of  1825.  He  was  then  on  board  his 
parents'  tjalk,  lying  at  Harlingen— his  father 
told  him  never  to  forget  it. 
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The  boats  here,  are  very  different  from  the 
Friesch  boats ;  sharp-ended,  pretty  models, 
carvel-built,  reminding  me  of  '*  Tsimsean  *' 
canoes ;  they  carry  small  sprit-sails,  set  high  on 
tall  masts,  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  above  the  reeds. 

As  we  sailed  on,  the  prospect  improved  a 
little  ;  hamlets  now  and  then  of  better  houses, 
among  trees  by  which  our  tall  sail  brushed ; 
and  then  we  entered  the  great  peat  district  of 
Overijssel. 

At  one  corner  there  were  eight  '*  schuits  " 
lying,  come  for  peat ;  and  as  far  as  we 
could  see — a  long  way  in  this  flat  country — 
stood  stacks  or  clamps  of  vegetable  bricks. 
Small  lighters  or  "praams"  bring  it  out  through 
narrow  cuts,  and  load  up  the  *'  schuits  "  by  the 
canal  bank.  The  turves  cost  4^.  per  thousand  free 
on  board,  and  for  5^.  6cil.  are  delivered  retail  at 
the  doors  of  purchasers  in  Leeuwarden  ;  it  is  a 
two  days  passage  on  the  average. 

We  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Steenwijker 
Diep,  a  canal  leading  to  the  town  of  Steenwijk. 
At  the  corner  stood  an  imp  of  five  years  old,  his 
little  legs  astraddle — smoking  a  long  pipe. 

Soon  after  we  found  a  firm  strip  of  turf,  backed 
by  a  clump  of  willows,  for  our  night's  resting- 
place.  There  was  a  pretty  view  in  front  over 
Giethorne  Meer,  the  conspicuous  spire  of  Blok- 

N    2 
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zijl,  a  town  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  bearing  south- 
west from  us. 

Next  day,  a  morning  mist  obscured  the  lake, 
but  it  dispersed  as  the  sun  rose.  A  lighter 
came  along,  poled  by  a  man  and  a  small  boy, 
with  four  cows,  a  woman  milking  one  of  them. 
We  saw  them  landed  on  their  pasture  for  the  day. 
Another  woman  came  by  in  a  boat,  and  sailed 
out  all  alone  upon  the  lake.  These  ladies  all 
wear  a  touching  costume,  black  dresses  and  close 
white  caps,  a  province-ful  of  interesting  widows. 

It  took  us  some  time,  with  the  light  wind,  to 
cross  the  mile  or  so  of  mere.  We  passed  near  a 
clump  of  trees  into  a  channel  winding  between 
walls  of  reeds,  now  broadening  out  into  a  pool, 
now  a  mere  twisting  water-lane,  promising  to 
lead  nowhere.  One  narrow  strait  was  in  fact 
nearly  blocked,  by  a  floating  island  broken  off 
the  bank,  of  growing  reeds.  No  dry  land  any- 
where  was  visible,  nothing  but  reeds ;  the 
wastes  reminded  us  of  Whiteslea  and  the 
Sounds,  but  on  a  wider,  wilder  scale.  Ahead 
was  a  long  timber  raft,  towed  by  a  praam  ;  we 
were  fast  overhauling  them,  when  the  praam 
ran  aground,  the  raft  swung  across  the  stream, 
and  barely  room  was  left  for  us  to  scrape  past  it. 

Then  we  swept  out  upon  our  last  great  mere, 
Beulakker. 
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A  filmy  haze  hung  over  it,  shrouding 
the  distant  shores,  and  we  soon  sailed  out  of 
sight  of  land,  careless  where  we  betook 
ourselves ;  it  is  deep  everywhere  Now  we 
would  chase  some  surprised  tjalk,  then  cross 
her  bows  capriciously  ;  running  before  the  wind, 
close-hauled  on  either  tack,  wearing,  tacking, 
as  the  whim  guided  us.  Steady  Dutchmen, 
intent  on  grave  gainful  business,  evidently 
wondered  at  our  wayward  evolutions  ;  and  how 
strange  did  their  great  schips  look  in  the  mist ; 
looming  up  close  to  us  suddenly,  floating  out 
of  sight  mysteriously  ;  phantom  appearances^ 
rather  than  prosaic  trading  craft. 

Coasting  round  the  mere,  we  found  both  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  it  well  wooded ;  and  on 
the  west,  rising — actually  rising — ground,  the 
first  we  had  seen  for  weeks.  Our  way  out  of  it 
lay  southward,  down  a  tree-bordered  passage, 
through  a  narrow  bridge,  into  another  lake,  the 
Belterweide. 

We  stopped  a  few  minutes  at  Ronduite 
Bridge,  to  buy  bread  at  the  tidy  little  shop.  A 
fisherman,  who  said  he  had  wondered  what  our 
sail  could  be,  sold  us  a  fine  pike  caught  with  a 
live  bait.  According  to  him,  the  fishing  was 
bad  this  year,  and  we  had  heard  the  same  else- 
where.    Mynheer  Van  der  Veen  caught,  one 
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day  last  year,  a  hundred  perch  with  rod  and 
line,  on  Sloter  Meer.  This  year  he  had 
had  no  luck,  and  put  it  do^n  to  an  unusually 
cold  spring. 

The  Belterweide  seemed  to  stretch  as  far 
east  as  did  Beulakker ;  but  Pieter  had  heard 
it  was  "d-r-r-ry  with  plenty  modder"  (mud), 
so  we  did  not  leave  the  channel.  The  reedy 
Avater  jungles  on  the  south  side  of  it  brought  to 
mind  De  Leijen.  Old  men  had  told  Pieter  it 
had  grown  up  in  their  time.  Here  again, 
nature  is  visibly  at  the  same  work  of  liMid- 
making  which  through  ages,  aeons,- has  made*^- 
all  these  low  countries.  These  spongy  fens 
must  swarm  with  eels,  and  also,  unless  they 
are  indeed  **  fallacious  fields,"  with  wild-fowl. 
Gliding  by  so  silently,  and  at  midday,  we  could 
not  hope  to  see  much  fowl,  in  fact  only  one 
skein  of  geese  passed  over  us. 

We  sailed  along  the  Arenberghsche  Gracht, 
out  of  the  swamps,  into  a  drier  and  more 
wooded  region.  In  one  lovely  pool,  we  fain 
would  have  anchored.  Prettier  it  was  than 
any  Norfolk  nook  I  know ;  its  shores  softly 
curving  round  in  lilied  bays,  sheltered  by  trees ; 
neat  English-locking  cottages  nestling  here  and 
there  among  the  trees ;  graceful  boats  of 
country  build,  moored  in  front  of  the  cottages  ; 
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and  now  and  then,  a  line  of  stakes  for  nets, 
stretching  out  into  the  sunbright  water.  Swans 
— first  of  their  kind  we  had  seen — oared  them- 
selves along  among  the  lily  leaves  ;  a  white- 
capped  woman  rowed  a  boat  about  with 
brightly  painted  sculls  the  shape  of  shovels, 
leaving  rings  behind  her  where  they  dipped  into 
the  water.  No  scene  more  charming,  no  more 
balmy  day,  had  we  enjoyed  since  leaving  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  breeze  was  fair,  we  dare  not 
linger,  it  might  be,  to  lose  it. 

Again  a  reedy  channel — reeds  are  gigantic 
here,  **  plenty  modder,  feed  them  good,"  as 
Pieter  graphically  explained  it;  then  trees  ahead, 
casting  dark  shadows  on  the  water  ;  houses 
standing  close  together ;  and  there  was  the 
lock  (Zwart  Sluis)  which  should  admit  us  to 
our  first  great  river,  the  Zwartewater. 

We  pushed  through  the  Sluis,  into  the  basin 
beyond.  Wilson  showed  the  natives  how  to 
make  sail  smartly ;  the  amphitheatre  of  red 
gabled  houses,  and  their  reflections  mirrored  in 
the  pool,  were  soon  out  of  sight  behind,  and 
we  shot  out  into  the  broad  river.  Two  or  three 
tacks  took  us  past  other  lock  gates,  whence  a 
canal  goes  to  Meppel ;  and  then  we  had  a  fair 
wind  up  the  stream.  A  boatman  held  up  some 
fine  perch,  caught  with  hook  and  line,  for  sale  ; 
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but  we  had  pike, — ** fishermen's  pork"  they  call 
it  here — for  dinner,  and  declined  with  thanks. 
We  often  had  to  keep  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  about  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  to 
clear  the  constant  nets  ;  a  man  would  shoot  out 
in  a  boat,  his  mate  paying  a  net  overboard,  and 
pull  round,  and  in  again  under  our  very  bows. 

The  stream  is  so  well  marked  and  buoyed,  that 
strangers  can  sail  on  it  with  comfort ;  can  the 
same  be  said  of  English  rivers,  the  Yare,  for  in- 
stance, where  no  care  at  all  is  taken,  and  there 
is  no  mark  or  buoy  from  Norwich  down  to 
Breydon. 

In  front  of  us — we  neared  it  gradually — the 
town  and  spire  of  Hasselt  showed  conspicuous, 
among  trees.  Towers  in  this  flat  country  often 
look  taller  than  they  really  are,  but  as  we  ap- 
proached the  mediaeval-locking  place,  we  saw 
that  this  was  really  a  fine  tower ;  the  trees 
grow  upon  the  ancient  ramparts.  The  wooden 
bridge  swung  open  in  good  time  and  we 
dropped  our  anchor  in  midstream,  opposite 
church  tower,  and  town. 

Here,  at  our  first  Overijssel  town,  we  began 
to  feel  less  like  a  travelling  menagerie.  An  old 
man  sunning  himself  against  a  wall,  a  group 
of  women  at  a  door- way,  were  all  the  folk  who 
noticed   as   we   rowed   ashore  :  and  when  we 
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roamed  about  the  exquisitely  clean  streets,  we 
had  no  idle  followers.  It  was  a  slumberous 
place,  as  Lima  or  Panama  during  the  noon 
siesta ;  we  hardly  met  a  soul,  and  from  shop 
after  shop  we  might  have  carried  off  the  entire 
stock  in  trade,  it  was  so  long  before  the  bell 
was  answered.  Quaint  signs  hung  over  the 
tradesmen's  doors ;  a  barber  sported  a  brass 
basin,  a  razor,  and  a  shaving-brush  ;  a  cobbler, 
boots  of  many  sizes. 

The  **  Groote  Kerk*'  was  open  ;  it  is  of  red 
brick,  with  pointed  arches,  nave  and  two  aisles 
of  equally  great  height,  and  a  white  and  gold 
organ.  We  found  a  man  at  last,  who  could 
unlock  the  tower  ;  and  up  it  we  climbed,  one 
hundred  and  ninety  steps,  to  the  parapeted  flat 
from  which  springs  the  grey  quaint-shaped 
spire.  The  little  city  lay  below  us,  the  broad 
Zwartewater  on  one  side,  and  a  canal  and  lines 
of  grand  trees  round  the  other  sides  of  it. 
From  the  Zuider  Zee  upon  the  west,  we  looked 
into  another  province,  Drenthe,  on  the  east ;  and 
up  and  down  the  silver  stream,  from  Zwartsluis 
and  Genemuiden  in  the  north,  to  a  noble  tower 
which  we  were  told  was  Zwolle  in  the  south.  On 
a  clearer  day  we  might  have  seen  Urk,  an  isle 
some  fourteen  miles  out  in  the  Zuider  Zee. 

The  Stadhuis  has  been  barbarously  modern- 
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ized  ;  its  quaintest  of  red  brick  gables  is  intact, 
but  square  windows  have  been  put  in  below, 
and  the  wall  is  painted  white.  The  courteous 
secretary,  a  retired  captain  in  the  Dutch  army, 
showed  us  his  treasures ;  but  between  my  bad 
Hollandsch  and  his  imperfect  English,  explana- 
tions were  difficult. 

We  looked  at  the  old  firearms,  mere 
iron  tubes  to  be  fired  from  stands,  which 
actually  had  been  used  upon  the  walls  ;  and 
duly  admired  the  pictures  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber. One  is  of  an  execution  ;  a  figure,  the 
eyes  bandaged,  kneels  before  an  almost  fainting 
judge,  who  holds  a  book,  .the  faces  of  by- 
standers, severe  or  horror-struck,  express  their 
various  emotions ;  it  was  a  misfortune  not  to 
know  the  story  of  it.  There  was  a  portrait  of 
Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  one  painting  of 
this  town,  as  it  was  before  its  walls  were  rased, 
taken  from  the  river ;  the  place  shows  marvel- 
lously little  change ;  the  archives  go  back  to 
the  year  iioo. 

The  little  antique  city  has  a  charm  peculiarly 
its  own  ;  and  rarely,  so  the  secretary  told  us, 
sees  an  Englishman  within  its  walls. 

After  a  stroll  about  the  rampart  gardens,  gay 
with  flowers,  we  found  our  boat  under  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  wall,  and  the  Gipsy  was  soon  sail- 
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ing  up  the  stream  again.  We  passed  the  con- 
fluence of  the  tributary  Vecht,  which  comes 
from  Hanover;  overtook  scores  of  river  vessels  ; 
and,  as  it  was  growing  dark,  made  fast  to  a  huge 
timber  raft,  with  a  rough  cabin  on  it,  about  a 
mile  below  the  town  of  Zwolle. 

Wishful  to  see  Kampen,  we  quanted  next 
morning  through  Zwolle,  left  the  wherry  lying 
alongside  gardens,  opposite  the  Willemstade, 
and  took  our  passage  to  Kampen  by  train. 

The  line  traverses  flat  fields,  speckled  with 
**  mitigated  mourning"  cows,  like  the  familiar 
fields  and  cows  of  Friesland.  Yet  it  was  not  a 
Friesch  landscape  ithe  pastures  poorer-looking, 
not  such  a  luxuriant  green  ;  the  great  compre- 
hensive boerderijen  conspicuously  absent ;  and  in 
their  places  homesteads,  with  detached  buildings, 
and  what  are  rare  in  Friesland,  universal  here, 
curious  square  thatched  sliding  roofs,  under 
which  they  build  their  haystacks.  But,  whisked 
over  a  country  in  the  train,  one  can  see  only 
superficially,  and  cannot  assimilate  the  little  one 
does  see ;  a  blurred  fugitive  impression  is  all 
that  was  made  on  our  memories. 

We  had  got  to  know  Friesland  intimately, 
as  the  parish  one  was  born  in,  where  one 
has  lived  all  one's  life.  As  we  threaded,  day 
after   day  its  arteries — two  hundred  and  fifty 
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miles  of  them — we  drank,  as  it  were,  the  essence 
of  the  country,  and  learned  to  understand  the 
people  and  their  ways. 

The  train  set  us  down  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Ijssel,  opposite  the  town,  and  near 
public  gardens.  We  crossed  the  river,  wide 
say  as  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars,  by  a  fine  new 
bridge,  with  an  embattled  gateway  at  each  end 
of  it ;  stopping  to  note  the  strength  of  the 
current,  which  we  soon  should  have  to  stem. 

From  the  train  we  had  admired  a  fine, 
ancient  gate ;  twin  white  towers,  with  tall  ex- 
tinguisher-shaped  roofs,  and  a  high-pitched 
French  roof  over  the  central  arch.  From  this 
gate  on  the  left,  the  handsome  town  comes 
round  a  curve  to  far  below  the  bridge  ;  a  wide 
quay,  like  a  smaller  Thames  Embankment,  all 
along  in  front  of  it.  Crossing  the  bridge,  the 
eye  first  rests  upon  a  tall  square  campanile, 
surmounted  by  an  open  story  under  a  cupola, 
where  bells,  big  and  little,  swing  in  public 
view,  as  they  chime  out  the  quarters.  We 
looked  through  the  archway  under  this  '*  new 
tower,"  as  the  people  call  it,  for  a  church, 
but  the  tower  stands  alone.  We  walked  on 
past  the  Stadhuis,  which  also  has  a  tower  ;  and 
looking  back,  the  two  buildings  grouped  them- 
selves most  picturesquely  ;  the  curious  red  and 
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white  brick  gable  of  the  Stadhuis,  its  tower  of 
indescribably  quaint  architecture,  leaning  two 
ways,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  making  an 
obvious  angle  ;  and  the  campanile,  also  with  a 
distinct  lean,  behind  them. 

But  the  inside  of  the  Stadhuis!  Through 
a  doorway  in  an  angle  screen  of  oak  we  entered 
a  dark  chamber,  dadoed  on  three  sides  with  old 
oaken  wainscoting,  a  heavy  oak  screen  on  the 
fourth  side  in  front  of  us.  The  space  above  the 
dado  was  hung  with  pikes,  much  like  boarding- 
pikes  on  board  a  man-o'-war ;  and  against  the  oak 
hung  ancient  halberds,  and  a  few  axe-headed 
sticks,  which,  if  we  understood  our  cicerone,  were 
symbols  of  office  borne  by  the  old  **  Schepens  '' 
— sheriffs  or  aldermen.  Along  the  screen 
extended  a  high  step ;  and  over  that  a  great 
beam  or  bar.  The  mediaeval  advocates  stood  on 
the  step  and  leant  upon  the  bar,  to  address 
through  openings  in  the  screen,  the  court  sitting 
in  an  inner  chamber.  They  were  literally  **  at 
the  bar/*  a  place  more  honourable  than  lucrative 
in  these  modern  days  to  some  of  us. 

Passing  round  the  screen  into  that  inner  cham- 
ber, the  lover  of  old  oak  enters  a  sanctuary  of 
the  art.  On  each  side  of  the  chimney-piece, 
are  noble  richly  carved  armoires  of  oak.  In 
front  of  the  right-hand  one,  looking  from  the 
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screen,  are  three  columns  supporting  a  pediment, 
all  of  oak ;  and  in  the  spaces  between  the 
columns,  two  throne-like  stalls  approached  by 
steps — the  judges'  seats — a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  over  them.  On  the  floor  in  front 
stands  an  old  oak  desk  with  cupboards  under, 
covered  by  antique  embroidered  velvet.  Over 
the  left-hand  armoire  is  a  stand  of  executioners' 
swords.  Along  the  front  of  the  screen,  opposite 
the  fireplace  and  the  judges'  seats,  are  ten 
raised  oaken  stalls,  separated  by  Corinthian 
columns,  for  the  *'  raadsheeren  '  or  councillors. 

Outside  a  window  is  a  barred  iron  cage,  in 
which,  if  we  rightly  gathered  our  guide's  mean- 
ing, condemned  culprits  were  exposed.  The 
roof  of  the  entire  hall  is  waggon-shaped,  panelled 
with  dark  old  oak,  crossed  by  great  oaken 
beams,  with  grotesque  corbels,  and  from  it 
hangs  a  brass  17th  century  chandelier.  The 
lofty  chimney-piece  is  of  white  stone,  a  work 
of  high  art,  exquisitely  carved  by  Meester 
Kamereek  of  Utrecht,  in  1545. 

No  noise  disturbs  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
place ;  wheels  do  not  often  rumble  through  the 
streets  of  Kampen  now,  nor  did  they  ever;  the 
atmosphere  is  peace  ;  the  same  venerable  peace, 
which  since  the  old  Hall  was  built,  to  this  day 
never  has  been  broken.     The  gleaming  surface 
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of  the  ancient  oak  shines  now  as  it  has  ever 
shone,  no  dust  of  disuse  dims  it.  When  the 
Prince  Stadholder  was  seated  in  that  chair  of 
State,  when  **  schout "  and  "  schepens  **  sat  upon 
their  thrones,  and  the  ten  councillors,  each  in  his 
oaken  stall ;  gloom  filled  the  chamber  as  it  fills 
it  now.  It  is  not  the  darkness  of  decay ;  but 
the  sad,  serious  light,  wherein  justice  judged  for 
life  or  death,  and  questions  of  high  polity  were 
solemnly  determined,  by  the  civic  rulers,  or  the 
**  high  mightiness  *'  of  Overijssel. 

Cannot  one  imagine  the  tribunal — the  griffier 
at  his  desk  before  the  judges'  feet ;  the  guarded 
culprit  in  the  midst ;  the  advocates  haranguing 
from  behind  the  screen  ;  the  heads  of  a  dense 
throng  behind  the  advocates  ;  and  then — judg- 
ment delivered — the  court  closed — a  grey- 
headed servitor  rakes  up  the  ashes  in  the  cavern- 
ous old  hearth-place,  saving  the  half-burned  turf 
to  die  out  in  the  '*  doofpot,'*  and  closes  the 
copper  fire-doors.  The  illusion  is  perfect ;  not 
the  faintest  note  of  modernness  jars  upon  one's 
fancy.  Ten  generations  may  have  come  and 
gone  ;  but  nothing  has  been  altered  ;  nothing 
touched,  not  even  by  decay ;  we  are  drawing 
breath  this  morning,  in  the  i6th  century. 

The  town  is  well  worth  wandering  about,  full 
of  picturesque  bits  ;  a  gabled  street,  closed  by 
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an  ancient  gate — Kampen  has  preserved  her 
beautiful  old  gates — or  a  tree-bordered  canal 
street ;  or  a  very  narrow  alley  between  leaning 


houses,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  broad  Ijssel  at  the 
end  of  it. 

The  women  wear  a  hideous  head-dress, 
which  offended  our  eyes  nowhere  else.  The 
head  seems  to  be  first  swathed  in  black  stuff; 
over  that  a  silver  band,  some  two  inches  wide, 
is  brought  from  the  back  of  the  head  ;  the  ends 
narrowing,  turn  down  in  front  of  the  ears  ;  and 
from  about  the  turns,  spiral  silver  wires  like 
corkscrews,  stick  out  towards  the  front  from 
either    temple.       Soldiers    were    everywhere. 
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slouching  about  in  ill-fitting  blue  uniform,  hands 
in  their  breeches  pockets,  much  less  smart  and 
well  set  up  than  our  own  Tommy  Atkinses. 

Zwolle,  the  capital  of  Overijssel,  wears  a  very 
different  aspect.  We  lay  at,  figuratively  speak- 
ing,  the  west  end  of  the  town,  in  a  clean  bright 
canal  alongside  public  gardens.  Opposite  was 
a  grand  avenue  of  tall,  regularly  shaped  elms, 
stretching  aw^ay  from  the  city,  and  forming  a 
fashionable  drive ;  a  swing  bridge  crossed  the 
canal  behind  us  ;  two  windmills  of  charac- 
teristic shape  and  great  size,  stood  up  against 
the  sky ;  higher  than  anything,  except,  beyond 
the  house  roofs,  the  tall  tower  of  the  Groote 
Kerk. 

It  looked  more  French  than  like  a  Nether- 
landish town  ;  less  of  antiquity  than  of  jaunti- 
ness  and  fashion.  Charming  gardens  now 
surround  the  place,  and  Dutch  **  Capability 
Browns"  have  made  such  a  transformation 
scene,  that  little  remains  to  show  they  once 
were  ramparts.  Smart  carriages,  built  perhaps 
in  Long  Acre,  with  short  docked  horses,  and 
well-set-up  servants,  are  seen  everywhere  ;  in 
place  of  the  funereally  horsed,  antiquated  shan- 
dridans  of  the  Friesch  notables.  Well-dressed 
people  crowd  the  pavements  and  the  shops.  In 
short,    Zwolle   is  a  city   of  to-day,  while  our 
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ancestors  of  some  two  centuries  ago,  would  feel 
at  home  in  Kampen. 

The  Groote  Kerk  stands  in  a  small  "plein/' 
East-countrymen  will  recognize  the  word,  for 
are  there  not  plains  of  St.  Paul,  St.  George, 
St.  Catherine,  and  St.  Margaret,  in  their  own 
half-Netherlandish  Norwich  ?  One  side  of  the 
church  is  buttressed  by  small  tenements,  leaning 
for  support  against  the  sacred  walls.  Builders 
were  at  work  upon  the  other  side,  and  also  in 
the  chancel. 

The  lofty  interior — three  groined  stone 
roofs  of  equal  height,  is  whitewashed  as  usual, 
and,  in  a  Dutch  way,  well  cared  for.  A 
little  of  the  ancient  colour  is  visible  upon  the 
chancel  roof,  and  a  bit  of  old  painting  has  been 
uncovered  near  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  itself 
is  an  ambitious  piece  of  florid  carving,  bold 
rather  than  beautiful ;  on  the  six  steps,  are 
carved  the  six  years  during  which  it  was  in  pro- 
gress ;  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  first  of  them.  The  organ  is  more 
modern — 1721 — but  a  fine  piece  of  work,  in 
dark  carved  oak.  Behind  the  organ  is  a  stair- 
case leading  to  an  octagon-shaped  room,  the 
consistorium,  with  a  pilaster  in  each  of  its 
eight  angles.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  picture 
by  Hendrick  Ten  Oeven,  dated   1690 — boldly 
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painted  figures,  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  all 
of  them  pastors  according  to  the  koster. 
From  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  hangs  an  ancient 
chandelier  of  carved  wood,  gilded.     We  did  not 


undertake  the  no  steps  up  the  tower.  The 
koster  told  us  the  proportions  of  the  church  ; 
the  height  equals  the  breadth  of  nave  and 
aisles,  which  equals  half  the  length. 


o    2 
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The  streets  of  Zwolle  are  not  rich  in  ancient 
gables,  nor  at  all  in  architecture,  save  the  two 
great  churches  and  the  sole  survivor  of  the  city 
gates ;  if  there  were  ever  other  gates  as  fine,  how 
lamentable  the  loss-of  them  !  The  Sassen  poort 
consists  of  a  square  centre  pierced  by  a  great 
arch,  between  four  lofty  towers,  each  octa- 
gonal, each  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  with  a 
greater  spire  bearing  a  clock-turret  at  the  top, 
rising  from  the  central  square  ;  it  was  under  this 
grand  gate,  that  we  emerged  from  the  close 
streets,  into  the  beautiful  surrounding  gardens. 

A  picturesque  scene  was  the  morning  market. 
Along  the  middle  of  a  fine  wide  street,  the  melk- 
maarkt,  grows  an  avenue  of  trees  ;  under  them 
sat  rows  of  white-capped  countrywomen  vend- 
ing fruit  and  vegetables,  surrounded  by  a 
moving,  chattering  throng  of  white-capped 
women  purchasers. 

Apothecaries  seem  much  in  request.  In 
every  street  symbolic  Moors'  heads,  gape  with 
mouths  wide  open,  ready  for  a  dose  ;^  and  the 
usual  barbers*  signs,   Mambrino's  helmets,  are 

^  As  in  Addison's  day,  ''The  Dutch,  who  are  more 
famous  for  their  industry  and  application,  than  for  wit 
and  humour,  hang  up  in  several  of  their  streets  what  they 
call  the  sign  of  the  Gaper." — Spectator^  No.  47,  24th  Apri!^ 
1711- 
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almost  as  common  ;  I  had  my  hair  well  cut  by 
one  of  the  fraternity.  At  only  one  shop  did 
we  find  any  foreign  language  spoken.  A  Jew 
dealer  in  bric-a-brac  was  packing  goods  upon 
the  pavement ;  I  asked  the  price  of  something 
in  HoUandsch,  and  got  a  nasal  answer  in  New 
Yorkish.  He  exports  all  the  rubbish  he  can't 
sell  in  Europe  to  the  Empire  City,  where  he 
says  it  finds  an  eager  market. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Pieter's  forebodings— What  has  become  of  the  Zwartewater  ? 
— On  the  River  Ijssel — Charming  scenery — Night  on 
the  river — Beating  against  a  three-knot  current — 
Railway  versus  liver — At  Deventer — ^The  old  Waag — 
Sharp  practice — A  friend  in  need — Frescoes  in  St, 
I^buinus'  Kerk — A  Dutch  mountain — Deventer  koek 
— Curious  river  craft — Zutphen,  "City  of  a  hundred 
towers  "—St.  Walburgus'  Cathedral— At  Doesborg. 

The  mercury  of  poor  Pieter*s  spirits  is  lower  by 
inches ;  his  very  voice  is  weaker.  His  **  Brug-a- 
hoo-00-ee  "  sounded  thin  and  piping  as  he  hailed 
the  **  Spoor-weg"  bridge.  To-day  we  have  to 
face  the  adverse  current  of  the  Ijssel,  and  he 
evidently  fears  the  shipwreck  of  our  hopes,  if 
not  also  of  the  wherry. 

We  have  had  a  subsidiary  question  to  deter- 
mine:— Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  turn  by 
Hattem  out  of  the  Ijssel  into  the  **Apel- 
doornsch  Kanaal.'*  which  would  spare  us  nearly 
all  the  current,  taking  us  back  into  the  Ijssel  close 
to  its  effluence  from  the  Rhine  ?  By  the  river 
there  would  be  the  struggle   Pieter  fears,  with 
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the  strong  current  ;  the  canal  involves  bridges 
and  locks  ;  the  river  flows  through  lovely  sylvan 
scenery,  and  washes  the  historic  walls  of  De- 
venter  and  Zutphen  ;  the  canal  traverses  wild 
heath-land,  and  passes  by  Apeldoorn,  the  finest 
village  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  king  s  palace 
of  Het  Loo.  The  balance  was  almost  even  ;  but 
the  one  grain  of  adventure  in  the  river  route 
just  overcame  the  other  scale,  and  we  chose  the 
river  route  accordingly.  We  had  a  fair  breeze 
down  the  Willemsvaart,  the  canal  in  which  we 
lay,  which  flows  into  the  Ijsse). 

What  has  become  of  the  Zwarte water  is  a 
puzzle.  It  brought  us  up  to  Zwolle,  and  the  map 
shows  canals  radiating  thence  in  all  directions, 
but  no  more  Zwarte  water.  The  fact  is,  the 
Netherlanders  have  for  centuries  of  successive 
generations  canalized  and  changed  the  courses 
of  their  rivers,  controlled  their  natural  flow  by 
means  of  locks  and  sluices, — they  would  agree 
with  Brindley,  that  the  use  of  rivers  is  to  feed 
canals, — cut  innumerable  new  canals,  made 
lakes  and  swamps  into  dry  land,  and  so  dealt 
with  the  waters  of  their  country,  and  complicated 
the  whole  system,  thattewof  the  ancient  streams 
are  traceable. 

This  Willemsvaart  is  evidently  artificial,  but 
for  all  that  a  pretty  water- way  ;  green  turf  lines 
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both  its  banks  ;  our  sail  brushed  the  boughs  of 
great  elms  and  oaks,  which  form  an  avenue  on 
the  right  bank  ;  and  on  our  distant  left  was  a 
large  wood ;  a  favourite  pleasure-ground,  we 
heard,  for  pleasure-loving  Zwolle. 

We  soon  reached  the  great  lock,  which  shuts 
out  the  Ijssel  floods.  Waiting  to  pass  through, 
we  got  the  chain  up,  bent  it  to  the  anchor,  and 
coiled  it  down  on  the  foredeck,  in  preparation 
for  our  enterprise.  As  the  gates  opened  we 
hoisted  sail  inside  the  lock,  got  the  peak  up  as 
we  cleared  it,  and  she  dashed  out  on  the  river . 
— some  hundred  and  fifty  yards  across,  and  run- 
ning here  a  good  two  knots  an  hour. 

We  could  just  lie  the  first  reach,  up  to  the 
railway  bridge  which  spans  the  stream,  but  as 
we  neared  it,  it  was  closed  in  our  faces.  '*  Stand 
by  the  winch,  we  must  lower  when  we  anchor, 
or  she  will  sheer  across  the  current ; "  but  just 
as  **  Lower  away  "  had  crossed  my  lips  the  great 
bridge  swung  open  again,  and  we  sailed  through 
joyfully  ;•  no  train  passed  afterwards  while  the 
bridge  remained  in  sight,  the  closure  was  in- 
explicable. 

For  some  way  further  on  we  had  to  sail 
as  close  to  the  wind  as  she  could  lie — a 
tjalk  we  overtook  had  to  run  into  the  weather 
shore,  and  land  a  towing  party  ;  but  beyond  a 
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further  point  the  breeze  came  fair  and  steady, 
and  made  us  independent  of  the  current. 

We  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Apeldoornsch 
Canal,  and  the  high  church  of  Hattem  with  its 
lofty  tower.  We  got  a  peep  of  Windesheim 
spire  above  trees,  and  then  entered  charming 
scenery. 

The  Ijssel  divides  two  provinces — Gelder- 
land  and  Overijssel.  The  country  on  both  sides 
is  green,  wooded,  and  undulating,  fields  enclosed 
by  trim-clipped  hedges,  farm-houses  dotted 
about ;  and  Gelderland  provides  a  range  of 
heather-covered  hills  for  background  on  her 
side.  The  shores  are  of  light  soil,  with  a 
stretch,  now  and  then,  of  yellow  sandy  beach. 

We  met  but  few  craft,  overtook  but  one, 
and  none  overtook  us ;  there  were  a  few  long 
Rhine  boats  from  Cologne,  with  extraordinary 
rudders ;  one  or  two  familiar  Friesland  tjalks ; 
and  some  Overijssel  praams,  with  arched  beams 
athwart  their  after-decks  to  support  the  great 
tillers. 

Railways  have  killed  the  commerce  of  these 
rivers,  yet  the  navigation  is  well  cared  for. 
Where  the  current  sets  strong  on  the  bank 
substantial  breakwaters  of  stone  project  into  the 
stream,  and  the  sinuosities  of  the  deep  water 
channel  are  marked  by  beacons  on  the  shore  ; 
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one  has  to  steer  towards,  not  away  from,  them. 
Waters  are  high  this  year,  there  is  nowhere  less 
than  six  feet  in  the  channel,  but  in  dry  summers 
there  is  not  everywhere  depth  for  craft  drawing 
more  than  four  feet.  The  people  in  the  boats 
we  met  greeted  us  cheerily  with  a  hail  and  a 
salute,  but  stared  with  all  their  eyes  at  our  red 
ensign  and  outlandish  sail. 

We  suffered  one  small  misadventure  :  I  had^ 
declined  an  offered  horse  to  trek  us  up  a 
short  head-reach,  and  had  dropped  anchor  close 
to  the  lee  shore ;  two  men  had  gone  ashore 
to  tow  ;  then  the  anchor  had  been  lifted  and  we 
were  making  way,  when  she  grounded  on  a 
sand-bank.  We  all  worked  like  niggers,  but 
could  do  nothing  with  her,  as  the  wind  and  the 
current  running  more  than  three  knots  at  the 
spot — it  runs  four  in  narrow  places,  and  off 
points — kept  setting  her  on  shore.  At  last  a 
small  tug  steamer  came  along,  and  we  engaged 
her  to  give  us  a  pull. 

We  passed  the  villages  Wighe  and  Olst  on 
the  Overijssel  side,  and  Veesen  in  Gelderland, 
where  there  is  a  little  harbour  full  of  river  craft ; 
but  the  wind  dropped  by  degrees,  the  current 
got  no  weaker,  and  we  hung  at  times  between 
their  balanced  forces. 

In  the  dusk  the  boat  was  sent  away  to  find  a 
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berth  against  the  weather  bank ;  we  ran  her 
in — literally  in — amongst  gigantic  reeds;  and 
laid  out  anchor  for  head-rope,  and  "  rond-hook  " 
for  stern-rope,  among  haycocks  on  a  meadow. 
We  looked  out  from  our  bower  of  reeds,  upon  a 
gloricus  night ;  the  moon  within  one  day  of 
full ;  the  broad  shining  river  swirling  by  us ; 
and  beyond  the  river,  the  black  shapes  of  trees 
against  a  cloudless  sky,  A  praam  came  gliding 
down,  a  light  at  her  mast-head  shining  like  a 
Stan 

This  Ijssel  has  no  tinge  of  Friesland  purple  ; 
the  turbid  stream  is  greenish-yellow  in  the 
daylight.  Pieter  believes  it  is  *'goodt  vater, 
but  bad  for  the  stommick,"  which  saying  was 
too  hard  for  me. 

At  daybreak  we  ** untied"  from  the  bank, 
hoisted  our  sail,  and,  soon  clear  of  the  em- 
bracing  reeds,  were  gliding  through  the  water, 
with  a  light  breeze  on  our  beam.  Against  the 
current,  we  moved  over  the  ground  slowly ; 
now,  as  the  wind  failed,  the  water  was  the 
stronger,  and  we  dropped  astern,  with  steerage 
way  on  all  the  time ;  then  a  puff  reached  us, 
and  we  forged  ahead  again.  By  breakfast-time 
the  breeze  had  freshened,  and  we  bowled 
pleasantly  along. 

Wilson  had  seen  a  string  of  river  craft  pass 
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up  at  three  this  morning,  in  tow  of  a  tug, 
and  heard  them  wondering  at  the  "  Engelsch 
schip  ;'*  they  had  come  through  the  lock  with 
us,  had  been  towed  all  the  way  ;  and  we,  under 
sail  alone,  had  beaten  them  by  hours. 

A  lofty  square  tower,  and  a  twin  pair  of 
spires,  which  were  Deventer,  appeared  above 
the  trees  ;  but,  alas !  a  head-wind  reach. 

•*  We  must  anchor,  sir,"  from  Pieter. 

*'  Fear  we  can't  manage  it,*'  from  Wilson. 

**We11  have  a  try  at  all  events,"  said  a  third 
voice. 

And  beat  up  it  we  did,  against  a  three-knot 
current,  till  within  fifty  yards  of  the  great  railway 
bridge.  I  wanted  one  more  tack  to  bring  us 
closer  still ;  but  she  lost  the  wind  under  the  lee 
of  trees  and  buildings,  and  began  to  drift ;  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  bring  her  up,  and  we 
let  go  the  anchor  off  the  Overijssel  shore,  just 
outside  a  low  stone  breakwater. 

The  water-ways  of  the  Netherlands  are 
admirably  done  by  ;  banks  in  perfect  order, 
channels  marked  and  buoyed,  bridges  made  to 
open,  and  both  locks  and  bridges  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  always  well  attended ;  so  it  the 
more  surprised  us  to  find  the  obstruction  of  a 
fixed  bridge  on  this  noble  river. 
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It  may,  in  some  degree,  account  for  the 
small  volume  of  river  traffic ;  to  get  through 
against  the  current  is  a  long  job  for  a  sailing 
craft;  she  must  anchor,  her  mast  must  come 
down,  she  must  then  lay  out  another  anchor, 
above  the  bridge ;  heave  up  to  it  with  the 
windlass;  and  then  raise  mast  and  gear  la- 
boriously  with  a  derrick  before  making  sail. 
Delay  of  course  means  expense ;  and  every 
extra  gulden  makes  it  more  difficult  for  river  to 
compete  with  railway. 

Landing  below  the  railway  bridge,  we  walked 
along  the  quay-lined  river  side,  through  avenues 
of  lime-trees,  to  another  older  bridge,  the 
bridge  of  boats,  over  which  a  road  passes  to 
Apeldoorn.  Long-ruddered  Rhine  boats  lay 
along  the  quay ;  tjalks  were  unloading  peat 
from  brown  stacks  built  upon  their  decks.  We 
turned  out  of  hot  sunshine,  into  cool  grey 
shade  ;  from  the  wide  quay,  into  a  narrow  lane 
between  high-gabled  houses  ;  and  then  into  the 
sun  again,  opposite  the  long  lofty  roof  and  the 
majestic  tower  of  St.  Lebuinus. 

The  church  stands  in  a  wide  and  open  space  ; 
only  humble  hovels  lean  against  its  walls,  and 
nestle  between  its  knees.  The  sun-baked  square 
was  to-day  almost  empty,  only  one  or  two  white- 
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capped  women  clattered  about  in  wooden 
shoes  ;  and  a  few  boys,  whipping  tops,  stopped 
their  play  to  look  at  us. 

We  passed  into  the  Melkstraat,  a  narrow 
way  of  narrow  houses,  cranes  projecting  from 
their  gables,  to  hoist  up  goods  with  into  upper 
rooms ;  and  on,  through  silent  streets,  into  the 
sunny  market-place,  the  Brink,  a  spacious 
square,  paved  with  cobble  stones  and  klinkers, 
and  shaded  by  trees  ;  fine  shops  and  handsome 
buildings  round  it,  and  at  one  end,  the  **  waag'* 
— once,  as  its  name  denotes,  the  city  weigh- 
house,  now  merely  the  *'  gymnasium." 

There  is  a  family  resemblance  running  through 
these  civic  buildings  ;  the  red  brick,  the  white 
stone,  the  high-peaked  roofs,  the  clock-towers ; 
yet  the  individualHty  of  each  is  strongly  marked. 
This  one  is  stately  rather  than  quaint ;  sub- 
stantial, with  a  restrained  opulence  of  ornament, 
worthy  the  power  of  an  old  Hanse  Town,  and 
the  culture  of  a  cathedral  city.  Its  date  is  on  it, 
1620.  The  handsome,  stone-built  platform,  raised 
upon  arches,  and  approached  by  steps,  which 
forms  the  main  entrance,  looks,  though  it  may 
not  be,  more  modern.  There  are  three  tiers 
of  windows,  turrets  at  three  of  the  corners,  and 
an  octagonal,  finely  proportioned  tower  at  the 
fourth  corner. 
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The  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium  is  not  lodged 
in  the  old  Waag,  but  in  a  house  some  half 
a     century    older,    also    on    the     Brink,    the 


'*  Penningshoek/'  The  residence,  stands  back 
Avithin  a  court,  reached  through  an  arch  under 
an  antique  gable  ;    but    the   gable    itself  was 
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what  attracted  us.  It  stands,  squeezed  up  in 
a  corner,  the  corner  of  Penning  or  Penny. 
The  little  gable  is  all  over  classic-gothic 
decoration  ;  there  are  six  statues  in  niches,  two 
on  each  of  the  two  upper  floors  and  two  in  the 
head  of  the  gable  ;  Fortitude  and  Temperance, 
Charity  and  Prudence,  Faith  and  Hope.  Over 
the  arch  enriched  with  rustic  stonework,  are 
two  coats  of  arms,  with  lions  rampant-regardant 
for  supporters;  every  inch  of  flat  surface  is 
covered  with  embellishment ;  and  in  the  space 
between  the  two  upper  stories  is  this  inscription 
in  old  Dutch  : — 

AlstGodt      B^^^^       ^'^' 
Behaget       ^^^-     ^^^tge, 

which  a  Dutch  friend  has  rendered  for  me  : — 

A«  ;#.  n^A  (to  be)  envied 

'^L?.f      Better  than 

P^^^^^^  (to  be)  pitied. 

The  "  kantoor  "  of  the  '*  sleep-dienst,"  or  office 
of  the  tow-service,  is  at  the  quay  side,  a  dirty  little 
pub.  From  the  agent-publican  I  ascertained 
the  tariff  charge ;  three  guldens  for  a  tow 
with  other  craft,  from  Deventer  as  far  as 
Zutphen ;  he  said  he  expected  a  tug  back  from 
Kampen,  with  a  tow,  at  four  or  five  that  after- 
noon. It  had  fallen  a  flat  calm,  and  we  could 
not  wait  for  wind. 
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The  afternoon  and  evening  passed,  but  no  tug 
arrived.  Wilson  and  I  were  up  most  of  the  night ; 
she,  came  by  us  at  three  in  the  morning,  but 
was  not — so  she  hailed — going  to  Zutphen  then, 
or  further  than,  just  above  the  bridge  of  boats. 
At  seven  she  came  back  again,  picked  up  two 
tjalks  lying  below  us,  but  refused  flatly  to  take 
us  in  tow.  No  time,  her  skipper  shouted, 
before  the  bridge  closes. 

After  breakfast  another  **  sleep-dienst "  man 
came  alongside.  He  had  told  Pieter  that  a  tow 
would  pass  at  one,  but  declared  to  me  there 
would  be  none  up  for  a  week.  One  of  their 
boats  could  tow  us  separately,  either  to  Zutphen 
for  twenty-five,  or  to  the  Kop  van  Ijssel  for 
eighty  guldens. 

The  trick  was  too  transparent.  The  sleep- 
dienst  boat  was  by  law  bound  to  take  us  at 
the  tariff  charge,  and  the  excuse  about  the 
bridge  had  been  devised  to  force  us  into  paying 
higher  for  an  independent  tug.  The  man 
thought  we  were  in  a  fix  and  must  needs  yield  ; 
but  I  decided,  if  the  wind  did  not  get  up,  to 
drop  down  the  river  back  to  Hattem,  and  along 
the  Apeldoornsch  canal,  rather  than  be  cheated. 

Pieter  was  despondency  itself ;  **  There  are  no 
stoom-boots  on  this  river  but  the  shentleman's.** 

I  went  on  shore  again,  with  A for  inter- 
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preter  in  French  and  German.  First  to  the 
police  office,  a  fine  old  gabled  house,  one  of  the 
best — and  good  is  the  worst — in  Deventer  ;  its 
date  1632  is  on  it.  There  is  an  arcade  of  low 
pillars  and  pointed  arches  in  the  hall,  surely  the 
remains  of  some  house  older  still.  No  one 
could  speak  either  English,  French,  or  German, 
only  HoUandsch.  We  tried  the  principal  hotel 
with  the  same  result — only  HoUandsch  ;  and  the 
story  was  too  long  and  complicated  for  my 
Dutch.  No  one  in  the  *'  stad  '*  could  speak  any- 
thing  but  HoUandsch,  we  heard  everywhere. 

We  tried  the  police  office  again.  The  chef  de 
police  nobly  kept  his  countenance,  while  I  spun 
my  yarn  in  bald,  disjointed  Dutch,  and  at  last 
bethought  him  of  one  person  in  the  city,  a  clerk 
in  the  burgemeester  s  office,  who  both  could 
speak  English  and  would  be  disposed  to  help 
us. 

This  gentleman  was  kindness  itself;  he  hunted 
up  the  harbour-master,  whom  we  had  failed  to 
find  before.  The  harbour-master  sent  us  to  the 
office  of  the  steam-boats  trading  to  Rotterdam  ; 
and,  yes,  they  would,  for  eighteen  guldens,  tow 
us,  alone,  and  at  some  seven  knots  an  hour,  not 
only  to  the  Kop,  but  all  the  way  to  Arnhem, 
touching  at  Zutphen  and  Doesborg  on  the  way 
— eighteen  instead  of  eighty  guldens  ! 
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Thanking  my  friendly  intercessor,  I  jumped 
at  the  offer;  and  then,  that  trouble  over- 
come, we  two,  joined  by  a  friend  of  his, 
walked  down  to  see  the  Gipsy,  and  afterwards 
about  the  interesting  town  together.  It  was 
market-day,  and  the  Brink,  the  Kerkhof  and  the 
streets  near  by,  were  thronged ;  the  women  so 
conspicuous  in  their  snow-white  caps,  that  the 
crowd  seemed  all  women.  A  cohort  of  white- 
tilted  varnished  vehicles  was  massed  in  the 
middle  of  the  Brink.  The  chaffering  and  chat- 
tering was  incessant ;  and  over  all  rang  out, 
four  times  in  every  hour,  the  silver  cathedral 
chimes.  One  familiar  tune  the  girls  knew  well, 
a  German  Volkslied — *'  Frohe  Botschaft.*' 

We  went  into  the  Groote  Kerk,  an  interior 
lofty  and  noble  ;  one  nave  and  two  aisles,  or 
perhaps  they  should  be  called  three  naves,  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal  height,  and  an  enclosed 
choir.  The  organ  is  not  noteworthy,  and  the 
church  is  disfigured  with  pews.  The  now 
clean  whitewashed  walls  had  once  been  painted, 
for  where  the  whitewash  had  been  scraped 
away,  appeared  two  ancient  frescoes. 

The  subject  of  one  is  the  Resurrection  and 
Last  Judgment ;  Christ  and  the  Virgin  kneel  in 
intercession  before  God  the  Father,  attended 
by  saints   or  apostles ;    below,  the    good   and 
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wicked  are  seen  rising  from  their  graves  ;  those 
on  the  right  of  the  Divine  Judge,  conducted  to 
heaven  by  winged  angels,  those  on  the  left, 
driven  by  demons  into  hell.  In  the  foreground 
is  a  shepherd  clad  in — leather  trousers !  with 
white  sheep  at  his  right,  black  at  his  left  hand  ; 
and  under  all  a  ghastly,  recumbent  skeleton. 

The  other  picture  represents  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane ;  our  Saviour  receives  the  Judas 
kiss  of  peace  ;  Peter  has  his  soldier  down,  one 
foot  on  his  body,  and  cuts  off  his  ear ;  the 
Apostles  are  asleep,  and  so  forth.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  reverently  the  grotesque  treatment  of 
such  subjects. 

The  east  end  behind  the  choir  is  apsidal ; 
there  are  some  frescoes,  high  up  on  the  wall, 
so  high  that  we  could  not  distinguish  them. 
Under  the  choir  is  a  crypt,  more  ancient  than 
the  church  ;  the  roof  supported  by  low  columns, 
of,  a  Norman  character,  all  round,  and  some 
with  spiral  ornament. 

One  cannot  help  observing  Dutchmen's  want 
of  reverence  in  churches ;  positively  such  a  notice 
as  "  niet  rooken  "  (not  to  smoke)  is  necessary. 
Men  always  keep  their  hats  on  except  during 
Divine  Service,  only  doffing  them  in  God's  house 
to  salute  each  other.  The  koster's  wife  had 
brought  a  black  retriever  into  church  with  her. 
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In  a  poor  part  of  the  town  stands  another  fine 
old  church,  whose  twin  spires  we  had  noticed 
from  the  river — the  Berg  Kerk,  We  walked 
round  the  so-called  **  berg  *' — a  mountain  some 
twenty  feet  in  height — on  which  it  stands,  but 
did  not  enter  it. 

My  guides  pointed  out  the  platform  of  the 
Waag  as  the  ancient  place  of  executions ;  and 
showed  me  a  great  cauldron  hung  by  chains 
against  the  wall,  pierced  with  balls  during  the 
last  of  all  the  sieges,  which  this  famous  tower 
has  suffered.  It  had  been  used  when  whole,  to — 
boil  coiners  of  false  money  in !  and  they  pointed 
out  a  round  shot  still  imbedded  in  a  wall. 

Behind  the  Waag  stands  a  building  less 
ornate,  but  older  and  more  interesting,  of  large 
size,  and  used  as  a  warehouse.  A  beautiful  old 
gable  faces  a  side  street,  and  bears  its  date 
1575,  and  an  inscription  dedicating  the  house 
to  God,  by  the  sign  of  three  golden  fishes. 

We  looked  into  the  Stadhuis,  built  early  last 
century ;  in  a  hall  classically  decorated  hung 
some  old  swords,  perhaps  executioners*,  and 
some  quaint  old  tablets,  emblematical  of  the 
guilds  which  had  presented  them. 

The  council-chamber  is  a  fair-sized  room, 
hung  with  pictures ;  one  famous  work  by  Ter- 
burg — who  was  Burgemeester  here — a  group  of 
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portraits  of  the  city  fathers  of  his  time.  By 
stooping  under  it,  we  could  just  catch  glimpses 
of  a  row  of  faces  over  white  collars,  but  the  pic- 
ture is  badly  hung,  opposite  the  only  windows, 
and  inclined  at  the  wrong  angle  to  the  light. 
Two  other  portraits  are  of  our  William  and  Mary. 

Upstairs,  I  introduced  myself  to  the  librarian. 
A  large  chamber  contains  a  great  array  of  books, 
many  bound  in  vellum ;  but  in  a  smaller  room 
are  the  most  precious  treasures.  The  librarian 
opened  for  us  an  old  Latin  grammar,  printed 
from  wooden  types;  some  Arabic  works;  an  illu- 
minated missal ;  and  other  literary  curiosities — 
'*  but  O  the  pity  o'it,"  in  my  case,  of  more  curiosity 
than  understanding.  A  Hebrew  scholar,  he  had 
as  a  help  to  Hebrew  studied  Arabic,  and  would 
have  liked  to  meet  the  author  of  '*  Arabia 
Deserta." 

My  friends  showed  me  the  Burgemeesters 
private  room  ;  a  great  deal  of  carved  oak,  the 
same  age  as  the  building,  heavy  and  not  to  my 
taste ;  and  a  picture,  dark  with  age,  of  old- 
time  Deventer,  which,  except  for  demolished 
walls  and  ramparts,  has  not  altered  much.  The 
walls  were  rased  only  some  ten  years  ago,  to 
admit  for  the  citizens  more  light  and  air;  com- 
modities which  neither  their  nor  our  fore- 
fathers cared  a  jot  for. 
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Deventer  has  not  the  gaiety  and  liveliness  of 
Zwolle ;  but  the  place,  notwithstanding  that 
there  are  no  water-streets,  has  more  character, 
and  far  more  interesting  architecture ;  the  girls 
desire  to  add  that  there  are  tolerable  sweetstuff 
shops,  but  that  "  Deventer  Koek "  does  not 
deserve  its  fame. 

K tried    to   buy   some    '*  honig  ; "    the 

flurried  shopman  offered  her  a  spoonful  to  taste 
of  "  olie  "—poor  K did  taste  it ! 

The  Deventer  young  men  are  men  of  enter- 
prise. One,  who  spoke  English,  calmly  walked 
the  water  past  the  Gipsy's  windows  on  a  marine 
velocipede.  There  is  a  swimming  club,  and 
some  have  rowing  boats  ;  my  friend  showed 
me  his  outrigger,  by  Searle ;  the  current  is  too 
strong  for  sailing, 

We  got  the  Gipsy  to  the  steam-boat  wharf  at 
the  cost  of  one  gulden.  A  big  praam  had  to  be 
trekked  through  the  bridge,  and  we  made  fast 
astern  of  her.  First  she  hove  up  to  a  laid- 
out  anchor ;  two  boys  and  two  grown-up  girls 
working  the  winch,  while  the  father  smoked  and 
steered,  and  the  house-mother  looked  on  ap- 
provingly. Then  they  ferried  a  line  on  shore, 
and  the  winch  hands,  with  the  help  of  our 
old  Pieter,  trekked.  It  was  hateful  to  see 
modest,  pretty,  well-dressed  girls  at  such  man's 
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hard  labour.  Wilson  was  too  shy  to  join  them, 
but  helped  all  he  knew  on  board  by  quanting. 
The  skipper  of  the  praam  had  got  his  winch 
for  nothing,  for  when  the  objectionable  bridge 
was  built,  the  railway  people  made  the  poor 
compensation  of  a  winch,  to  all  craft  then  using 
the  river. 

From  our  new  berth  we  crossed  in  the  Snail, 
and  landed  on  green  meadows  opposite  the 
town.  There  was  an  exceeding  pretty  view — 
the  Baas  got  into  a  sad  scrape  for  not  allowing 
time  to  sketch  it^ — ^the  river,  the  tree-planted 
ship-frequented  quays,  the  quaint  bridge  of 
boats,  the  red-roofed  irregularly-built  houses 
their  windows  blazoned  by  the  sun,  the  huge 
square  tower  of  St.  Lebuinus,  and  above  all, 
at  the  other  end,  the  whole  mass  of  the  Berg 
Kerk  its  two  spires  pointing  up  against  the  sky. 
We  put  a  hare  up  from  her  form  ;  the  soil  of 
these  meadows  is  light,  they  are  full  of  wild  thyme. 

No  vessels  think  of  sailing  up  the  Ijssel, 
all  are  towed  ;  and  the  long  strings  of  them  are 
a  characteristic  sight.  One  tow  of  fourteen 
crawled  up  past  us,  like  a  great  slow-worm,  all 
kinds  of  craft  among  them  and  all  alike  strange 
to  English  eyes.  Praams,  tjalks,  German  Rhine 
boats,  each  with  its  motley  inhabitants,  men, 
women  and  children  ;    masts  all  lowered,  fore- 
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stays*  over  derricks  capped  with  petticoat- 
looking  stay-sail  covers. 

Sailing  craft,  bound  down  stream,  drop 
through  the  bridge,  stern  first  with  anchors 
dragging,  and  bring  up  below  it,  to  get  masts 
and  gear  up  with  derrick  and  windlass  ;  a  work 
taking  time. 

Steam  was  got  up  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  at  five  our  steamer  started  with  the  Gipsy 
alongside  ;  the  noise  and  vibration  was  horrible, 
though  we  only  got  it  second-hand.  How  people 
can  steam-yacht  from  choice  passes  my  compre- 
hension ;  handling  a  sailing  craft  may  be  com- 
pared to  riding  across  country ;  but  would  one 
care  to  hunt  upon  a  locomotive  ?  Battue-shooting 
and  steam-yachting  may  afford  pleasant  social 
opportunities,  and  return  "  goqd  value  '*  to 
** smart"  nouveaux  riches;  but  surely  that  is 
not  what  Englishmen  call  sport.  Of  course  I 
had  the  wherry  dropped  astern,  but  everybody 
was  irrevocably  awake.  It  was  a  misty  morning, 
but  cleared  afterwards  into  a  truly  glorious  day  ; 
only  the  foul  breath  of  our  hippopotamus  would 
blow  back  over  us. 

Before  the  girls  were  up,  we  had  reached 
Zutphen,  *'  City  of  a  hundred  towers,'*  once 
capital  of  the  old  province  Zutphen.  While  the 
steamer  discharged  cargo,  I  went  on  shore  for 
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a  walk.     Even  at  that  early  hour,  a  crowd  of 
women   in   white   caps   filled  the  long  market- 


place,  in  which  stands  the  lofty  Wj'nhuis  tower. 
I  wandered  round  St.  Walburgus'  great  church, 
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which  stands  unmasked  by  other  buildings  in 
an  open  place  ;  its  tower,  square  and  belfry- 
crowned,  and  its  irregular  aggregation  of  steep 
roofs  of  various  heights,  are  wonderfully 
picturesque.  The  windows  are  of  superb  size 
and  grand  design ;  one  naturally  looked  for 
coloured  glass,  but  none  was  apparent  from 
outside,  and  there  was  no  time  to  get  the  key. 

The  river  front  of  Zutphen  is  charming : 
ancient  houses  behind  a  high  quay  planted  with 
trees,  one  opening  in  it,  for  the  little  river  Bir- 
kel,  which  flows  into  the  Ijssel  through  the 
town.  The  steamer  blew  her  horrid  whistle, 
I  had  to  hurry  back,  and  from  the  moving 
wherr)^  take  a  last  look  at  the  sunny  little  city, 
whose  clean  streets  old  houses  church  towers 
and  shady  quay  are  printed,  a  picture  of  peace, 
upon  my  memory — and  then  I  went  below  and 
read  my  Motley. 

"Alva  sent  orders  to  his  son  to  leave  not 
a  single  man  alive  in  Zutphen,'*  and  to  "burn 
every  house  to  the  ground ;"  accordingly,  "  Don 
Frederic  entered,  and,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the  sword  ; 
the  citizens  next  fell  a  defenceless  prey,  some 
being  stabbed  in  the  streets,  some  hanged 
on  the  trees  which  decorated  the  city,  some 
stripped  stark  naked,  and  turned  out  into  the 
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fields  to  freeze  to  death  in  the  wintry  night. 
As  the  work  of  death  became  too  fatiguing 
for  the  butchers,  five  hundred  innocent  burghers 
were  tied  two  and  two,  back  to  back,  and 
drowned  like  dogs  in  the  river  Ijssel." 

This  is  the  same  city,  mostly  the  same  houses, 
many  of  the  same  trees,  the  same  river  Ijssel. 
which  saw  these  ravages  of  fiends ;  and  chil- 
dren of  those  martyrs,  men  and  women  of  their 
very  name  and  blood,  I  must  have  met  this 
morning  in  the  streets. 

Our  progress  up  the  river  was  delightful. 
We  had  come  all  the  way,  through  a  rich  sylvan 
country — the  Ijssel  banks  are  never  marshy — and 
the  farther  we  went  the  more  restful  and  attrac- 
tive grew  the  scenery.  The  river,  roughly  a 
hundred  yards  across,  winds  between  undulating 
meadows,  cows  were  feeding,  and  some  standing 
knee-deep  in  the  water;  here  and  again,  a 
grey  clump  of  willows,  or  a  straight  line  of  lofty 
poplars  cutting  the  sky,  a  bosky  middle  distance, 
and  on  our  right  a  background  of  soft  wooded 
hills.  We  passed  a  village,  Dieren  ;  and  then 
came  in  sight  the  tower  of  Doesborg,  first  on 
our  right  hand,  then  on  our  left,  the  river  ap- 
peared nearly  to  encircle  it. 

While  the  steamer  waited,  some  of  us  walked 
about  the  old  walled  town.     Of  the  ramparts, 
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some  remain,  some  have  been  levelled  ;  the  sites 
all  are  beautiful  with  turf  and  umbrageous  trees- 
The  church  was  in  workmen's  hands.  There 
were  the  regular  three  naves,  and  it  has  a  fine 
square  tower,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  In 
one  room  of  the.  little  Stadhuis  is  a  well-carved 
wooden  chimney-piece,  but,  alas  !  painted  over. 

Further  on,  the  country  grew  yet  prettier  ; 
rounded  tree-clad  hills  rise  sheer,  in  places,  from 
the  water  s  edge  ;  the  sun  shone  like  silver  on 
the  curving  and  recurving  river ;  the  banks  were 
vivid  green  ;  and  spread  over  the  distance  was 
a  veil  of  misty  blue.  A  railway  runs  along  the 
bank,  and  we  read  the  name  *' Steeg,''  of  one 
little  station.  We  passed  a  village,  Rheden ; 
then  a  railway  bridge,  where  we  had  to  lower 
mast,  and  where  there  were  wedge-shaped 
wooden  breakwaters  above  the  piers,  to  keep 
off  ice,  which  winter  floods  would  pile  on  them. 

Not  far  beyond  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  soon 
sighted  more  open  water ;  our  steamer  took  a 
great  circuit.     We  were  on  the  Rhine. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  Kop  van  Ijssel — Amhem,  capiLol  of  Gelderland — 
Service  in  a  Dutch  Reformed  church — Arnhem  house- 
maids— Through  the  bridge  of  boats — We  sail  down 
the  Rhine — Wijk  bij  Duurstede — Rhenen  church — 
"  The  winter  king  " — Night  on  the  Rhine — Ingenious 
ferries — An  umbrella  fishing- net — The  Kromme  Rijn 
— Culenborg — Shooting  a  railway  bridge — Connorants 
— The  "great  beggar" — Vreeswijk — Good-bye, Gelder- 
land. 

The  juncture  of  the  rivers — **  Kop  van  Ijssel," 
as  the  river  Dutchmen  call  it — would  be  an 
awkward  corner  to  round  under  sail ;  the  two 
streams  form  an  acute  angle,  the  current  runs 
down  both  at,  I  judged,  three  knots  an  hour, 
and  off  the  dividing  point  lie  stony  shoals, 
which  must  be  given  a  wide  berth. 

At  this  point  the  Rhine  is  not  as  broad  as 
I  expected,  and  its  apparent  breadth  is  not 
all  practicable,  by  reason  of  long  projecting 
breakwaters. 

While  yet  in  the  Ijssel,  we  had  spied  a  lofty 
tower,  the  Groote  Kerk  of  Arnhem  ;  and  now 
we  opened  the  city  itself.  As  we  came  to  the 
first  houses  the  steamer  cast  the  tow-rope  off, 
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and  left  us  to  our  own  resources  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream. 

None  of  us  had  ever  seen  the  place,  or 
knew  where  we  might  find  a  billet.  Noticing 
some  craft  unloading  at  the  right  bank,  I  put 
the  helm  hard  a  port,  and  brought  her  head 
to  current  near  them,  and  when  she  lost  her 
way  dropped  the  anchor  under  her  forefoot, 
and  sheered  alongside  the  quay. 

But  we  soon  saw  that  across  the  river  would 
be  a  far  better  berth  for  us,  so  we  got  way  on 
her  by  shoving  up  along  the  quay,  shot  out 
again  into  the  stream,  dropped  our  anchor  as 
before,  so  as  just  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
sheered  across  diagonally  stern  first,  to  where 
we  saw  a  timber  raft  against  the  shore.  We 
made  fast  alongside  the  bank,  below  the  raft, 
and  so  out  of  the  current.  Hard  by  was  a 
farmer's  house,  the  finest  walnut-tree  I  ever 
saw,  and  a  post  topped  by  an  old  stork  s  nest. 

We  could  look  a  long  way  up  the  great 
river,  and  down  over  the  bridge  of  boats  which 
spans  it,  to  the  range  of  tree- clad  hills  by 
whose  feet  it  flows  seawards.  Arnhem  lay  over 
against  us  ;  a  long  river  front,  quays  lined  with 
steamers,  Rhine  barges,  and  a  few  of  our  old 
friends  the  tjalks  and  praams.  There  was  a 
gap  in  the  continuity  of  houses,  and  in  the  gap 
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stood  up  the  Groote  Kerk.  We  were  close  to 
the  city  and  its  sights,  yet  secluded  from  it,  un- 
get-at-able except  by  boat,  an  ideal  spot  for 
sketching,  and  to  spend  a  Sunday  in. 


The  town  is  more  like  an  English  watering- 
place,  say  St.  Leonards,  with  the  like  charm- 
ing country  round  it,  than  a  distinctively 
Dutch  town.  The  rounded  hills  covered  with 
foliage,  recall  the  rolling  Sussex  and  Kent 
woodlands. 

Some  of  us  staying  in  Kent  not  long  ago 
went  to  see  the  manor-house  of  Penshurst.  We 
little  thought,  looking  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
portrait,  that  we  soon  should  visit  Zutphen, 
scene  of  his  last  fight,  and  Arnhem,  where  he 
was  brought  to  die. 

Save  the  great  church,  there  is  little  in  the 
place  for  either  archaeologist  or  architect. 
There  are  fair  shops  in  the  main  streets,  side 
streets  too  dirty  to  be  Dutch-like,  a,  residential 
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villadom  of  the  order  stucco,  pretty  gardens, 
beautiful  environs ;  a  paradise  perhaps  for 
Dutchmen,  but  to  English  travellers  too  like 
their  own  country. 

We  went  to  morning  service  at  the  Groote 
Kerk.  Ladies  have  the  best  seats,  as  is  right ;  I 
sat  among  only  men.  The  pews  are  arranged 
semicircularly  round  the  pulpit,  which  stands 
in  a  square  pen,  a  fold  as  we  supposed  for 
deacons.  Men  came  in  with  their  hats  on,  took 
them  off  to  whisper  into  them,  in  the  good  old 
British  fashion,  and  then  remained  uncovered. 
A  rather  scanty  congregation,  and  as  always 
and  everywhere,  composed  mostly  of  women. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  singing,  and  a  fine 
organ,  well  played. 

The  one  minister,  in  black  gown  and  bands, 
was  in  the  pulpit  all  the  service  through.  He 
read  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  and  preached  a 
long  and — though  we  could  not  follow  it,  I  felt 
convinced — an  admirable  sermon.  He  had  an 
uncommon,  striking  face,  with  an  earnest  ex- 
pression ;  he  could  moderate  a  sonorous  voice 
effectively,  and  used,  naturally  and  powerfully,  a 
manly  eloquence  of  gesture.  H  ow  different  any 
language,  spoken  by  a  refined  educated  man,  is 
to  the  common  utterance  of  the  ignorant !  Even 
the  vulgar  dialects  we  had  not  thought  harsh, 
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but  HoUandsch  from  this  preacher^s  lips  sounded 
both  masculine  and  musical. 

There  are  two  monuments  worth  seeing  in 
the  choir,  both  to  Charles  Van  Egmont,  Duke 
ofGuelders,  who  died  in  1513;  one  a  recum- 
bent knightly  figure  on  a  carved  sarcophagus ; 
the  other,  a  strange  iron  cage  high  overhead 
against  the  wall,  in  which  kneels  an  effigy  of  the 
same  Charles  in  his  harness  as  he  lived. 

The  church,  lofty  and  cruciform,  stands  in 
an  open  space,  and  is  certainly  imposing ;  but 
the  material  of  this  and  most  Dutch  churches, 
a  dull  brick,  detracts  from  the  effect  of  their 
often  grand  proportions.  It  has  a  fine  tall 
tower,  square,  with  corner  buttresses  below,  and 
an  octagonal  superstructure  crowned  with  a 
blunt  spire. 

Despite  the  predominance  of  the  Reformed, 
most  of  the  shops  were  open,  and  the  streets 
were  full  of  pleasure-seekers  ;  in  the  afternoon 
we  wandered  about  among  them.  There  is  a 
little  harbour,  whence  the  Rhine  steamers  start, 
it  is  just  above  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  near  the 
tramway  line  into  the  country.  Moving  about 
among  the  common  folk,  it  was  noticeable  how 
like  our  own  people  they  are  at  all  points,  fea- 
tures, expression  and  their  English-sounding 
voices.    The  Frisian  type  of  tall  spare  men,  with 
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dark  complexions  and  high  features,  is  altogether 
absent,  giving  place  to  shorter  frames  and  more 
commonplace  round  faces.  Arnhem  house- 
maids might  be  worth  importing,  their  cleanli- 
ness is  quite  miraculous,  they  have  pretty 
figures,  wear  white  caps,  snow-white  stockings, 
and  the  neatest  shoes. 

The  jangling  chimes  had  rung  out  ten  next 
morning,  before,  our  marketing  all  done,  we 
could  resume  our  voyage.  The  bridge  of  boats 
was  some  half-mile  below  our  lying-place ;  we 
had  watched  the  Rhine  barges  drop  through, 
noted  where  they  anchored,  and  which  part  of 
the  bridge  went  to  open.  The  head-rope  was 
made  fast  upon  the  rslft,  two  lengths  ahead  of  us  ; 
we  hauled  upon  it  to  get  way  on  her,  then  let 
go — leaving  Pieter  in  the  boat  to  bring  the  rope 
on  board — shot  across  to  just  beyond  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  and  then  dropped  the  anchor. 
She  steered  well,  dropping  down  slower  than 
the  current,  and  we  could  check  or  accelerate  her 
speed  by  paying  out  or  shortening  in  the  cable. 
We  made  for  the  opening  in  the  bridge,  and 
passed,  stern  first,  through  the  very  centre  of  it, 
bringing  her  up  about  a  hundred  yards  below. 

The  anchor  now  -  held  her ;  she  lay  head 
to  the  strong  current,  notwithstanding  a  breeze 
on  her  starboard  beam.     Two  men  walked  the 
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cable  in,  I  jammed  the  tiller  hard  a  port ;  she 
had  good  way  on  her  through  the  water, 
and  as  the  anchor  tripped,  she  went  round 
beautifully  ;  then  as  the  wind  came  on  the  port 
bow,  the  jaws  of  the  gaff  went  up,  which  acted 
as  head-sail,  and  when  fairly  round,  up  went  the 
peak,  and  we  were  sailing  gaily  down  the  stream. 

A  short  mile  and  a  half,  and  then  another 
bridge,  a  huge  fixed  railway  bridge  this  time. 
The  man  who  let  us  through  the  bridge  of  boats, 
told  us  the  height  of  it,  forty  feet  from  the  water ; 
it  was  too  low  for  us  to  sail  under  ;  we  steered 
straight  at  the  wide  space  between  the  piers, 
lowered  sail,  half  lowered  mast,  shot  under, 
and  the  sail  was  up  again  before  she  had  lost 
steerage  way.  Wilson,  who  had  never  been  on 
board  a  wherry  till  he  joined  us  in  the  spring, 
was  very  smart  and  handy  at  this  kind  of  work. 

A  steady  breeze  came  from  the  low  land  on 
our  left ;  no  need  for  -being  towed,  no  smoke, 
no  noise,  as  wind  and  current  swept  us  down 
the  famous  river.  Silently  we  glided  on,  under 
a  range  of  hills  on  the  right  bank,  clothed  in 
luxuriant  woods  from  water^s  edge  to  summit ; 
past  a  village — Oosterbeek — on  lower  ground  ; 
then  by  beautiful  highlands  and  woods  again, 
among  which  rose  the  double  towers  of  a 
chateau,  Doorwerth ;    by    Driel ;    then   the  red 
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church  tower  of  Heteren,  on  our  left,  whose 
fine  deep  bell  struck  twelve  as  we  went  by  ; 
then  Renkum  with  two  churches,  on  the  right ; 
more  woods  and  hills,  with  pretty  villas  and  <a 
large  house  here  and  there  among  the  trees  ; 
past  the  ferry  and  the  neat  ferry  inn  called 
Leskensveer ;  and  then  the  town  of  Wageningen 
a  little  way  inland,  and  its  handsome  tower 
and  spire  ;  then  higher  land  still  on  the  right 
bank,  the  famous  Heimenberg,  under  which  a 
road  runs  along  the  river  ;  great  trees  grow  by 
the  roadside ;  the  cliffs  are  clothed  with  dense 
oak  scrub  ;  and  on  the  summits,  elms  and  oaks 
and  beeches,  the  last  tinged  with  their  autumnal 
red  and  gold. 

Another  monster  of  a  railway  bridge  to  be 
shot  under  as  before,  and  then,  we  heard  music 
of  chimes,  and  came  in  sight  of  Rhenen  and 
its  graceful  tower.  I  shall  not  transcribe  the 
description  in  my  notes,  for  it  fails  utterly  ;  what 
I  well  remember  is,  a  beautiful  church  tower, 
perfect  in  form  and  colour,  and  unsurpassed  by 
any  we  saw  in  the  Netherlands.  The  church 
itself  has  fine  windows,  and  is  cruciform,  with 
several  chapels  built  out  from  it. 

The  place  must  be  worth  visiting.  Dutch 
church  interiors  often  disappoint  one,  but  even 
the  outside  of  this  would  repay  close  inspection  ; 
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and  a  town,  once  the  asylum  of  a  king,  is  likely 
to  have  points  of  interest.  A  king  too, 
Englishmen  knew  something  of,  Frederick  of 
Bohemia,  the  "Winter  King,"  son-in-law  of 
James  the  First,  father  of  Prince  Rupert,  and 
a  direct  ancestor  of  our  present  Sovereign. 

But  we  dared  not  waste  the  freshening  breeze ; 
and  sailed  on,  past  a  village,  Elst,  and  as  the 
sun  set,  ran  into  an  eddy,  under  the  lee  of  a 
breakwater.  There  in  a  snug  harbour  we 
moored  her  for  the  night,  about  two  miles  by 
our  maps,  above  a  town  with  the  odd  name  of 
Wijk  bij  Duurstede. 

We  had  enjoyed -a  perfectly  delightful  sail, 
this  24th  day  of  September ;  floating  down  the 
storied  river,  through  ever-changing,  always 
charming  scenery,  under  a  St.  Luke  s  summer 
sky ;  and  seeing  every  moment,  on  the  river 
or  on  shore,  something  of  interest  to  our 
foreign  eyes.  Now  we  met  a  tiny  tug  drag- 
ging a  double  line  of  craft  against  the  current. 
Enormously  long,  gaily-painted,  Rhine  aaks 
lay  against  the  banks ;  these  were  mostly  load- 
ing up  with  bricks.  The  rig  of  all  the  river-craft 
has  altered,  **  gaffels,*'  have  got  longer,  masts 
shorter,  they  have  top-masts  lowerable  under 
bridges,  and  yards  for  square  sails.  The  river- 
marks  on  shore,  to  show  the  channel,  are  baskets 
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on  posts,  decked  gaily  in  the  national  red  white 
and  blue,  and  the  boats  of  men  who  tend  the 
marks  are  painted  the  same  gaudy  colours. 
Constant  breakwaters  jut  out  from  the  banks 
into  the  swirling  yellow  stream  ;  and  there  are 
many  bridges. 

The  railways  cross  upon  structures,  huge 
but  modern,  which  one  might  see  anywhere ; 
but  the  bridges  of  boats  take  one  s  mind  back 
to  Xerxes.  A  line  of  boats — pontoons — 
sharp  at  both  ends,  supports  the  roadway ; 
one  section  disconnects ;  the  boat  or  boats 
under  that  section  drop  out,  down  the  current, 
and  into  a  dock  by  the  side ;  we  sail  through  the 
opening,  and  the  pontoons  are  hove  by  capstans 
back  again. 

The  ferries  too  are  most  ingenious.  From 
a  mooring,  laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  some  way  above  the  crossing,  a  wire 
hawser  is  carried,  along  a  line  of  boats,  down  to 
the  ferry-boat ;  so  that  when  it  shoves  off  from 
the  bank,  the  action  of  the  current  sheers  it  over 
to  the  other  side.  The  thing  is  like  a  pendulum, 
the  mooring  the  point  of  suspension,  and  the 
ferry-boat  the  weight ;  the  objection  of  course 
being,  that  the  hawser-bearing  boats  are  always 
obstructions  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  river. 

Now  and  then  we  passed  a  fisherman  upon 
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the  bank.  One  man  was  fishing  in  an  eddy,  with 
extraordinary  tackle  ;  he  had  a  sort  of  casting- 
net  like  an  immense  umbrella,  hanging  from  a 
stout  stick  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long ;  he  planted 
the  stick  upright  in  the  ground,  and  with  his 
foot  against  it,  lowered  the  top  end  by  a  line, 
dipped  the  net  into  the  water,  and  after  an 
interval  hoisted  it  out  the  same  way  again. 
We  passed  too  quickly  to  see  more  than  one 
cast — it  yielded  one  tiny  fish. 

Next  morning  brought  a  strong  breeze  from 
the  N.N.E.,  and  Madam  Gipsy  had  to  take  her 
bonnet  off,  after  a  fortnight's  wear.  We  seemed 
now  to  have  done  with  prettiness  of  sceneryi 
and  the  further  we  went,  the  longer  grew 
the  breakwaters.  We  soon  reached  the  ancient 
town  of  Wijk  bij  Duurstede  ;  a  large  low  brick 
church  tower  truncated  or  having  lost  its  spire, 
and  a  row  of  quaint  gables  one  behind  another, 
are  from  the  river  its  conspicuous  features. 

An  insignificant-looking  cut  appeared  to  lead 
up  to  the  town — it  was  the  "Kromme  (crooked) 
Rijn."  I  had  once  thought  of  sailing  up  it,  to 
Utrecht,  but  had  heard  discouraging  reports. 
Pieter  had  met  the  mate  of  a  Rhine  steamer  in 
his  evening  walks  abroad  at  Arnhem  ;  the  man 
had  been  "once  a  captain,  whose  schip  would 
not  keep  him,  and  he  had  to  be  a  servant.     He 
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had  sailed  the  rivers  of  this  countr>'  all  his  life, 
and  our  right  way  was  by  Vreeswijk,  up  the 
Vaartsche  Rijn.  The  Kromme  Rijn  was  nar- 
row, very  d-r-r-ry,  and  passed  through  a  poor 
farmer  s  country,  nothing  for  shentlemans  to  see." 

So  we  sailed  on  down  the  big  river — not  the 
Rhine  any  longer,  but  the  Lek  ;  and  at  a  great 
pace,  the  strong  stream  with  us  and  with  as 
much  sail  as  she  could  stagger  under.  We 
overhauled  craft  after  craft,  to  their  crews'  in- 
finite astonishment,  and  passed  ferry  after  ferry. 

I  looked  out  for  the  railway  bridge  at  Culen- 
borg,  keeping  close  along  the  lee  shore,  ready  to 
round  to  if  necessary ;  for  we  might  come  on  it 
round  a  point,  with  little  time  to  lower.  At  last 
we  sighted  it,  in  ample  time  ;  a  single  span  from 
piers  on  either  bank,  right  across  the  stream,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  yards  of  it — the  greatest 
span  in  Europe  according  to  St.  Baedeker. 

We  overtook  a  Friesch-built  tjalk  ;  he  had 
shortened  sail,  and  was  getting  his  mast  down,  as 
we  shot  by  him  some  distance  above  the  bridge. 
One  had  to  be  a  judge  of  pace ;  we  lowered 
only  just  in  time,  then  up  stick  and  sail,  and  on 
without  losing  way.  He  had  drifted  through 
the  bridge,  and  with  his  women-folk  was  work- 
ing hard,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  sight,  to 
get  his  mast  on  end  again. 
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It  would  have  been  sinful  to  stop,  with  such 
a  breeze,  but  Culenborg  was  almost  too  alluring. 
We  just  saw  one  old  red  and  white  brick  gable — 
probably  the  stadhuis — and  three  towers  close 
together,  as  we  flashed  by  the  place.  The  out- 
of-the-world  little  city  might,  for  all  we  knew, 
contain  unheard-of  treasures  ;  we  could  not  stop 
to  see,  so  we  convinced  ourselves — humbly 
following  after  Mr.  Gladstone — that  there  was 
really  nothing  to  see  in  it. 

Five  cormorants  were  waiting  for  us,  stand- 
ing in  a  solemn  row  upon  a  breakwater.  They 
flew  up  as  we  rushed  by  them ;  two  dropped 
into  the  water  and  swam  about  with  backs 
almost  immersed  ;  the  other  three  just  flew  back 
to  the  last  breakwater  and  stood  motionless  as 
long  as  they  remained  in  sight. 

The  chart  was  now  anxiously  consulted  ;  we 
were  running  off  the  distance  rapidly,  and 
knew  we  must  soon  turn  out  of  the  Lek  at  a 
place  called  Vreeswijk.  Two  boats,  one  after 
the  other,  shot  out  from  the  shore  with  offers  of 
pilotage,  but  the  Gipsy  was  too  proud  ! 

We  spied  one  small,  very  small  lock,  on  the 
right  bank — that  surely  could  not  be  our  way. 
Then  we  saw  a  bridge  of  boats — we  had 
expected  such  a  bridge  from  Vreeswijk  to  the 
**  Great     Beggar"    Brederode's    feudal    town 
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Vianen — and  a  wider  opening  just  above  the 
bridge.  The  opening  turned  up  stream  at  an 
acute  angle,  so  we  only  could  see  one  side  of 
it.  Of  what  might  be  within  we  were  in  blank 
ignorance  ;  there  might  be  closed  gates,  perhaps 
a  crowd  of  vessels ;  but  luckily  the  turn  was 
into  the  wind's  eye,  and  there  was  no  fear  but 
we  could  stop  her. 

We  luffed,  as  I  thought,  just  at  the  right 
place,  but  had  allowed  a  yard  too  little  for  the 
current — we  only  just  fetched  the  side  quay. 
However,  that  did  well  enough.  We  hove  a 
line  ashore,  some  idlers  caught  it  and  trekked 
us  into  the  lock.  The  lock  was  crowded,  one 
small  steamer  and  many  sailing  craft  of  sorts 
and  sizes.  We  held  on  to  a  narrow  barge,  her 
crew  of  one  man,  picturesquely  clad  in  blue 
shirt,  crimson  knickerbockers  and  sabots. 

I  had  to  pay  some  trifling  dues  at  the  kantoor, 
and  strolled  back  with  a  Dutch  gentleman  who 
had  seen  our  movements  in  the  newspapers. 
He  admired  our  taunt  mast,  and  to  his  eyes 
enormous  sail,  and  told  me  he  had  had  some 
good  duck -shooting. 

The  gates  opened  at  last,  and  all  of  us  crept 
out,  in  a  long  double  line.  We  soon  quanted 
past  our  heavy  neighbours,  through  the  village 
of    Vreeswijk ;     and    disregarding    clamorous 
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offers  of  trek-men   and  trek-horses,  lay  to — a 

laziness   we   had    long   been   guiltless   of — for 

luncheon. 

We   are   now   in    another    province.      The 

Ijssel  and  the  Rhine,   have  brought  us  for  a 

hundred  miles,  by  and  through  Gelderland ;  a 

country  not  of  pastures  and  of  purple  meres  like 

Friesland,  or  of  endless  fens   like  Overijssel, 

but  a  land  of  scenic  beauty — woods,  and  hills, 

and  noble  streams.     It  is  the  province  modern 

Dutchmen  love  to  live  in,  and  it  is  famed  too 

for  its  ancient  gentry.     Who  has  not  heard  their 

gallant  motto  ? — 

"  Hoog  van  moedy 
Klein  van  gned, 
Een  zwaard  in  de  handy 
Is  fwapm  van  GelderlandP 


In  courage  great y 

Of  small  estate y 

A  sword  in  the  handy 

The  coat  of  arms  of  Gelderland. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Vreeswijk  amenities — At  Utrecht— Feminine  lee-boards — 
The  cathedral— A  hero  of  the  battle  of  Sole  Bay— The 
university — The  Dutch  pope — ^A  palatial  dolls'  house 
— Pieter's  "  captains  "—The  Oude  Rijn— The  little 
Ijssel — The  orchard  country  of  the  Netherlands — 
Ijsselstein — Drawbridges — Montfoort — Agricultural  de- 
pression—A  funeral  and  a  wedding — We  leave  the 
province  of  Utrecht. 

We  are  now  in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  and 
this  canal,  and  the  avenue  and  tramway  by  the 
side  of  it,  lead  to  its  capital,  the  city  of  Utrecht. 
Vreeswijk  did  not  appear  to  be  a  "  high-toned '' 
village  ;  the  better  class  of  men  may  have  been 
out  at  work,  and  louts  and  loafers  unduly  in 
evidence  ;  but  it  made  one  "  feel  bad  '*  to  see  a 
brute  on  board  a  praam  beating  his  grown-up 
daughter  for  not  shifting  the  helm  smartly 
enough. 

The  wind  blew  almost  straight  down  the 
canal,  about  one  point  on  our  starboard  bow ; 
all  the  craft  which  passed  us  were  in  tow,  of 
horses  or  humans,  but  we  would  try  to  work 
up  under  sail.     A  man,  with  a  horse  ready  on 
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the  bank,  was  sure  we  could  not  sail  it — so  cock 
sure  that  he  asked  an  extra  fare — his  disap- 
pointed face  was  comical,  when  we  tacked  up 
successfully. 

The  canal  is  distinctly  pretty,  avenues  of 
trees,  shady  woods,  and  one  pleasant  village 
Jutphaas,  where  we  sailed  through  a  bridge. 
Then  we  passed  a  lock,  disused  and  with  gates 
unshipped,  and  lowered  sail  close  to  the  city. 
Two  more  bridges,  one  for  the  railway  where 
we  were  kept  waiting,  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left, 
a  bend  to  the  right,  and  we  found  a  berth  in 
the  Stads  Buiten  Gracht,  just  beyond  the 
Sterrenburg.    . 

We  lay  literally  in  a  garden,  the  public  garden 
of  the  city.  Along  the  further  side  of  our  canal 
there  was  a  double  row  of  lofty  elms,  on  this  side 
chestnuts  and  beeches  ;  turf  sloped  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  with  here  and  there  an  open  space, 
and  beds  full  of  gay  flowers.  And  as  it  grew 
darker,  the  scene  grew  not  less  beautiful ;  upon 
the  glassy  floor  of  the  now  gloomy  avenue 
glittered  the  images  of  stars ;  and  under  the 
dark  trees,  lines  of  lamps  stretched  away  into 
unknown  distance.  All  was  silent,  hardly  a 
voice  broke  the  stillness  ;  only  at  intervals, 
there  rang  out  the  cathedral  chimes,  and  then 
silence  again.      Nor    in    the  morning,   as   the 
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golden  leaves  of  the  just  turning  elms  came 
floating  by  us,  could  we  realize  that  we  lay  by 
the  walls  of  a  city  ;  but  this  gracht  was  in  truth 
the  city  moat,  and  these  gardens,  where  now 
children  and  their  nursemaids  play,  were  its 
grim  mediaeval  ramparts. 

Women  wear  white  caps  all  over  the  Nether- 
lands, only  the  shapes  vary  infinitely,  each  pro- 
vince and  each  district  having  its  own  peculiar 
fashion.  The  oddity  of  Utrecht  nursemaids' 
caps  inspired  Wilson. 

*'  I  say,  Pieter !  What's  the  difference  between 
these  Gelders  women  and  your  Friesch  tjalks  ?  '' 

-Whatisdat,  Vilson?" 

**  Why,  the  women  wear  lee-boards  on  their 
heads,  the  tjalks  wear  them  on  their  waists. 
Look  at  the  caps,  Pieter/' 

The  ancient  city  does  not  look  as  old  as  I  ex- 
pected, but  the  plan  of  it,  irregular  open  spaces, 
narrow  twisting  streets,  and  the  old  walls,  are 
evidences  of  antiquity.  One  finds  one's  way  about 
easily,  the  immense  tower  of  St.  Martin's  lifts  its 
head  above  all  other  buildings,  as  a  beacon  to 
the  stranger.  It  is  indubitably  taller — 338 
feet  high — but  not  a  match,  we  thought,  in  grace 
of  architecture,  for  that  beautiful  creation,  the 
church  tower  of  Rhenen. 

The  bells  are  all  in  sight,  there  are  forty- 
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two  of  them  ;  we  found  in  the  museum  a  model 
of  their  chief,  christened  St.Salvator,  an  ancient 
of  four  hundred  years,  and  weighing  four  tons 
and  a  half.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  the 
view  must  be  superb.  That  brilliant  sunny  day, 
with  an  east  wind  in  which  no  mist  could  live, 
we  might -have  looked  over  a  vast  expanse, 
four  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  including  the  entirety  of  Holland. 

The  tower  stands  alone,  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  having  fallen  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  choir  survives  in  separation  ;  its  apsidal 
east  end  and  glorious  flying  buttresses,  re- 
minded us  of  Norwich. 

The  interior  is  spoilt  by  diabolically  arranged 
pulpit,  seats  and  gallery.  We  found  one  monu- 
ment in  black  marble  with  the  recumbent  effigy 
of  a  bishop,  but  both  effigy  and  the  carved 
work  on  the  sarcophagus,  are  sadly  mutilated. 
Another  is  a  carved  and  painted  arch  on  a  plain 
slab,  with  a  long  Latin  epitaph  to  **  Georgius 
D'egmondt  Episcopus,''  who  died  in  1549. 

But  what  interested  us  English  people — East 
English  people — more,  was  the  too-florid  mo- 
nument of  Admiral  Baron  de  Gendt,  who  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Sole  Bay,  almost  within 
sight  of  our  house.  His  effigy  in  complete 
armour  lies  on  a  sarcophagus,  the  noble  features 
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full  of  expression  ;  in  front  below,  a  sea-fight  is 
carved  in  low  relief,  and  above  is  much  carved 
work,  Roman  trophies,  shields  of  the  Baron's 
arms,  and  an  inscription  which  I  copied : — 

D.O.M. 

HiC  SITUS  EST 

GULIELMUS  JOSEPHUS  BaRO  DE   GENDT 

NOBILISSIMA  ET  ANTIQUA  APUD  GeLROS  PROSAPIA 

ILL.  COLL.  AMSTEL.  THALASSIARCHA  LEG.   I.   CLASSIAR.   TRI- 

BUNUS 

HiCREDITARIiE  MAJORUM  VIRTUTIS  EXEMPLUM 

INTER  QUOS   MaRTINUM  ROSSEMIUM   FULMEN    ILLUD  BELLI 

WALRAVIUM  ET  OTTHONEM  BaRONES  DE  GENDT  AVUNCULOS 

CLARISSIMA  BELLO  CONTRA  TRES  PHILLIPPOS  NOMINA 

NUMERAVIT 

VIR  STRENUUS  PRUDENS  INVICTUS 

HOSTIUM  MARI  TERRAQUE  TREMOR  ET  TERROR 

CiELEBERRlMA  IN  THAMESIN   EXPEDITIONE   PER  TOTAM 

EUROPAM 

NOBILIS 

ACRUS  PiRATARIUM  SCOPULUS 

QUOS  BAT  AVIS  MARI  INFESTOS  DESIECIT  CEPIT  COMBUSSIT 

SiC  MAGNIS  REBUS  FORTI   FIDELIQUE  OPERA   GESTIS 

VII.  ID.  JuN.  Anno  mdclxxii. 

PrCELIO  CONTRA   BRITTANICAM   GALLICAMQUE  CLASSES 

tormento  prostratus 
Fortem  Animam  Deo  creatori  suo  reddidit 

AVETO  viator 

MoN.  Hoc  ill.  Pot.  D.  Rer.  marit. 

ILL.  COLL.  AMSTEL.  CURATORES 

P.C.L.M. 

The  old  cloisters  which  lead  to  the  buildings 
of  the  university  were  closed,  we  had  to  enter 
from  the  street.    All  within  looked,  if  it  was  not, 
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modern,  and  exquisitely  well  kept,  and  clean.  In 
the  hall  hung  the  black  gowns,  bands,  and  black 
velvet  square  caps  of  students  or  professors. 

The  walls  of  the  Senate  room  are  lined 
from  floor  to  ceiling  with  portraits  of  two 
centuries  of  professors ;  as  works  of  art  they 
are  of  various  merit,  but  they  nearly  all  look 
speaking  likenesses ;  one  a  grand  picture  by 
Rembrandt,  a  strong  reflected  light  upon  the 
head;  another  of  an  unprepossessing  subject, 
admirably  painted  by  Frans  Hals. 

We  spent  a  long  time  at  the  Stadhuis  Museum. 
Some  old  pictures  of  Utrecht  show  that  the 
place  has  wonderfully  little  changed.  One 
represents  a  square,  the  Neude,  in  the  year 
1618  ;  the  burgher  guard  are  on  parade  for  the 
arrest  of  Oldenbarneveld  ;  I  looked  long  at  the 
picture,  and  when  we  stumbled  on  the  Neude 
afterwards  recognized  it  instantly,  as  if  I  had 
been  there  at  the  parade. 

Pope  Adrian  the  Sixth,  son  of  an  Utrecht 
washerwoman,  "the  greatest  misfortune  of  whose 
life  was  to  have  reigned,"  has  a  portrait  in  the 
same  museum  ;  he  was  once  Rector  of  a  church 
here,  and  built  the  fine  Paushuisen — Popes 
House — now  used  for  offices,  and  kept  up  in  too 
natty  preservation.  The  mother  of  the  Pope 
lived  in  the  Oude  Gracht. 
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This — and  the  Niewe  Gracht  is  just  like  it — 
is  a  very  wide  street,  an  immense  trench  down 
the  centre  of  it ;  in  the  trench  is  a  canal,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement ;  along  the  water's  edge,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench,  are  quays  with  sheds  and 
even  houses  on  them  ;  trees  grow  from  these 
nether  streets,  women  wash  clothes  there,  and 
miscellaneous  odds  and  ends  seem  to  be  stored 
on  them. 


Other  streets  are  narrow,  as  the  Yarmouth 
rows  which  may  have  been  copied  from  these 
Netherlandish  towns.  In  some  a  narrow  canal 
runs  between  the  roadway  and  the  houses, 
whose  front  doors  are  approached  by  bridges. 
Swans   still   float   about    the   water-streets,  as 

R  2 
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at  the  date  of  the  old  pictures,  with  garters 
round  their  necks,  poor  things,  at  which  they 
peck  incessantly. 

There  were  more  curiosities  at  the  museum ; 
the  table  at  which  was  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  an  exquisite 
dolls'  house,  which  would  that  all  children  in 
the  world  could  see  ! 

Some  little  friends  of  ours  who  cannot  go  to 

Utrecht    may    like    to    read  what   A has 

written  of  it  for  them. 

'*  Dolls'  house  !  Dolls'  palace  is  more  the 
name  for  it.  It  is  so  tall  that  I  had  to  stand  on 
quite  a  high  stool  to  see  into  the  top  rooms — 
five  feet  high,  the  man  who  showed  it  to  us 
said,  besides  being  on  a  high  stand. 

"  Two  hundred  years  ago  an  old  lady,  a  grand- 
mother, I  suspect,  had  it  all  made,  and  she  must 
have  been  very  fond  of  children,  for  she  deter- 
mined that  it  should  be  as  beautiful  and  as  per- 
fectly done  as  any  grown-up  thing.  She  paid 
great  artists  to  paint  the  little  pictures,  and  great 
furniture-makers  to  make  the  furniture.  You 
should  see  the  people's  clothes  and  jewellery,  all, 
of  course,  the  sort  of  things  that  people  then-used 
to  wear ;  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  with  pow- 
dered hair  and  splendid  satins  and  brocades.  It 
was  like  peeping  at  a  party  to  look  at  them. 
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'*  I  think  I  counted  nine  rooms,  besides  a  hall. 
The  drawing-room,  the  dining-room,  the  morn- 
ing-room, the  nursery,  the  lady's  bedroom,  the 
business-room,  the  store-room,  the  laundry,  and 
the  kitchen  ;  and  they  all  have  people  in  them, 
looking  indeed  too  real,  and  dignified,  and  busy 
to  be  dolls. 

*'  I  wish  I  might  have  one  day  to  play  with 
that  house !  I  suppose  one  would  pretend 
to  go  in  by  the  passage — you  would  laugh  to 
see  the  doll-child  there.  It  is  being  brought 
in  by  its  nurse,  and  she  leads  it  like  a  little 
clog,  by  a  long  white  ribbon.  The  man  said 
they  always  did  that  then  ;  but  I  don't  believe 
the  children  could  have  liked  it. 

''There  is  a  tall  clock  in  the  hall  with  a  silver 
face,  just  like  ours  at  home,  only  little  of  course  ; 
and  the  nurse  is  talking  to  a  very  smart  footman, 
who  is  coming  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  ;  I  think 
he  must  be  telling  her  that  it  is  late,  for  upstairs 
in  the  nursery,  two  more  children  are  in  bed. 
More  nurses  are  waiting  on  them ;  while  two 
grand  ladies  are  having  tea  at  a  table.  I  think 
/  should  put  them  in  the  drawing-room  ;  but 
perhaps  the  nice  old  lady  meant  them  to  be 
aunts,  or  governesses. 

"  Then  there  is  a  beautiful  lady's  bedroom,  and 
a  lady  in  it  dressed  for  dinner,  and  standing  by 
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her  dressing-table.  There  are  lovely  silver  jars 
and  bottles  on  it,  and  china  vases,  and  a  looking- 
glass.  And  the  room  is  so  big,  of  course  I  mean 
for  her,  that  there  is  lots  of  room  for  the  pretty 
bed,  and  large  arm-chairs,  besides  china  cabinets 
and  pictures ;  and  there  are  slippers  with  high 
heels  standing  about,  and  little  wooden  boxes  to 
warm  her  feet  on. 

*'  Then  in  the  little  business- room  a  man  is 
sitting,  writing,  with  papers  and  bills  all  round 
him.  He  looks  very  real,  and  of  course  he  must 
be  cross  and  busy.  I  should  like  to  make  him 
smoke  one  of  the  tiny  pipes  which  hang  in  a 
row,  for  that  would  make  him  feel  better. 

**  I  said  there  were  people  in  all  the  rooms, 
but  I  forgot,  for  the  morning-room  is  empty ; 
and  of  course  it  would  be  when  there  was  a 
dinner-party.  It  looks  very  comfortable,  and 
the  sort  of  place  for  sitting  round  the  fire, 
telling  stories  and  roasting  chestnuts.  DolFs 
stories  and  chestnuts,  I  mean,  for  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  that  it  is  only  a  doll's- house.  It 
was  specially  hard  in  the  laundry,  for  the  maids 
there  are  very  busy,  ironing  and  mangling,  and 
all  the  sort  of  things  one  is  told  not  to  touch 
are  standing  about. 

**  But  the  store-room  is  the  best  of  all ;  it 
is  quite  a  large  place,   full  of  everything  you 
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can  think  of ;  and  they  have  put  a  housemaid 
there  to  look  after  it ;  and  in  one  corner 
IS  the  most  lovely  little  spinning-wheel,  black 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  exactly  like  the 
one  the  sleeping  beauty  pricked  her  finger  with, 
only  it  is  quite  tiny,  almost  small  enough  to  go 
into  a  walnut-shell.    I  did  long  to  make  it  work. 

"  Now  I  have  told  you  about  all  the  rooms 
except  the  drawing-room,  dining-room,  and 
kitchen,  and  I  am  quite  afraid  of  them  because 
they  are  so  difficult ;  the  kitchen  of  course  isn't, 
but  that  I  know  should  wait  till  last. 

"  There  are  two  ladies  and  three  gentlemen  in 
the  drawing-room,  looking  so  polite  and  talking 
so  cleverly,  at  least  one  feels  sure  they  are,  that 
one  could  never  interrupt. 

"  The  ladies  have  fans  and  lovely  dresses,  and 
one  IS  listening  while  a  gentleman  plays  a  big 
fiddle,  violoncello  I  think  is  the  right  word,  ex- 
actly like  a  real  one,  and  another  gentleman 
sings.  The  other  lady  and  gentleman  play 
cards ;  real  cards,  kings  and  queens  and  all,  and 
they  have  a  beautiful  little  card-table,  with  real 
silver  candlesticks  and  snuffers  on  it. 

"All  round  the  walls  are  splendid  pictures, 
instead  of  paper,  and  even  the  ceiling  is  painted 
with  pictures.  There  are  lots  of  lovely  furniture, 
just  like  the  sort  of  things,  you  know,  which 
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make  grown-up  people  say,  '  Dear  me,  how 
exquisite !  where  did  you  pfck  it  up  ? '  And 
then  they  ask  how  much  they  gave,  and 
so  on. 

'*  And  the  dining-room  is  just  as  good,  even 
better.  More  comfortable  and  homelike,  I 
think.  The  gentlemen,  in  their  old-fashioned 
clothes,  are  smoking  long  pipes,  and  drinking 
wine,  just  like  real  people.  They  have  two 
regular  schoolroom  globes  in  the  corner  of  the 
room,  and  oh  !  such  a  beautifully  carved  mantel- 
piece, all  made  of  ivory.  Of  course  it  is  as 
tiny  as  possible,  and,  just  fancy,  the  showman 
told  us  it  showed  all  the  New  Testament  history. 

'*  And  now  for  the  kitchen  ;  I  am  quite  glad 
to  get  there.  It  is  perfect ;  full  of  plates  and 
dishes,  and  everything  a  cook  could  want,  and 
the  cook  herself  looks  as  nice  as  can  be. 
One  might  spend  hours  in  pretending  to 
cook,  and  learning  the  names  of  the  things, 
and  I  was  sorrier,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  than 
anything. 

'*  But  the  showman  was  in  a  hurry  to  show 
us  something  else,  and  we  had  to  climb  down 
from  our  stools,  to  look  at  lots  of  stupid  things. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  dolls*  house  !  ** 

Well-kept  shady  walks  with  constant  views 
of  water  and  gay  beds  of  flowers,  girdle  the 
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entire  city ;  good  for  poor  folks  without  gardens 
of  their  own.  It  is  like  these  sensible,  humane 
Hollanders,  to  turn  their  old,  prison-like  walls 
to  such  account. 

While  we  were  sight-seeing,  and  our  good 
steward  marketing,  the  sailor-men  had  cleaned 
the  Gipsy's  bottom,  careening  her  by  the  squared 
gaff-end,  to  two  trees  in  our  garden.  Despite 
her  passage  through  salt  water,  and  our  un- 
ceasing motion,  she  had  got  very  foul. 

Leiden  was  to  be  our  destination  next. 
Kuiper's  chart  showed  a  sufficient  water-way, 
the  old  course  of  the  Rhine.  Out  of  abundant 
caution,  Pieter  had  been  ordered  to  improve 
his  shining  evening  hours  by  making  nautical 
acquaintances,  and  pumping  them.  Accordingly 
he  had  foregathered  with  the  **  captains,*'  who 
trade  this  way  regularly ;  told-them,  he  says,  all 
particulars — our  beam,  length,  height  of  cabin- 
top,  and  draught  of  water ;  and  had  been  as- 
sured, he  solemnly  assures  us,  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  ;  water  enough  everywhere,  and  no 
bridge  or  lock  we  could  not  pass.  So  the  last 
walk  taken  through  the  famous  city,  the  last 
shop  visited,  and  the  last  shopman's  "  Dames ! 
Mynheer !  "  acknowledged,  we  started  for  the 
Oude  Rijn  one  afternoon. 

Out  of  our  gracht  we  had  to  turn  with  mast 
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lowered,  and  wriggle  through  a  tunnel  circum- 
bendibus, into  a  narrow,  slummy,  much  be- 
bridged  canal. 

Shades  of  princes,  bishops,  and  emperors  ! 
can  this  be  the  Rhine  ?  We  asked  the  question 
of  a  lounger  on  the  bank. 

"  Ja,  Ja !  where  may  you  be  bound  ?  " 

'^  To  Leiden." 

'*  But  you  can't  get  through  ;  only  small 
boats  go  this  way  to  Leiden  !  '* 

Still  Pieter  was  positive,  the  "  captains " 
must  know. 

We  pushed  on,  across  the  unfinished  canal 
to  Amsterdam,  under  a  square  bridge,  past  a 
country-house  in  a  small  park,  and  then  under- 
went a  wretched  arch  about  the  size  of  Ludham. 
Strange  obstruction,  in  this  land  of  well-kept 
water-ways,  to  find  in  a  river  like  the  Oude 
Rijnl 

At  last,  as  it  got  dark,  we  lay  to  by  a  line  of 
willow-trees  with  whitewashed  trunks,  opposite 
a  farmhouse,  where  three  women  on  their 
knees,  were  washing  clothes  in  the  canal. 
It  was  a  pretty,  unsophisticated  spot  enough  ; 
but  this  river  with  a  famous  name,  did  not 
look  capable  of  carrying  the  Gipsy  and  her 
fortunes  far.  We  heard  there  was  a  lock  ahead, 
and  Wilson  rowed  up  to  inspect  it ;  he  came 
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back  in  the  dark,  having  measured  its  width 
carefully — eleven  feet !  This,  on  a  stream 
which  figures  on  the  map  as  one  of  the  great 
channels  of  communication  !  We  must  take 
maps  in  future  with  a  grain  of  salt,  and  repose 
no  trust  in  Pieter  or  his  "  captains.'* 

There  was  barely  room  to  turn  ;  and  by  seven 
next  morning  we  were  quanting  back  the  way 
we  came.  In  swinging  her,  we  sprang  a  quant, 
and  while  threading  through  the  circumbendibus 
again,  the  Snail's  painter  caught  a  post,  and 
broke ;  but  the  beauty  of  our  old  berth,  where 
we  breakfasted,  smoothed  down  ruffled  feathers, 
and  we  started  afresh,  undismayed. 

Our  plan  now  was  to  sail  back  down  the 
Vaartsche  Rijn,  as  far  as  Jutphaas  ;  and  there 
turn  into  a  new  and  lesser  river  Ijssel ;  we 
could  thereby  reach  Gouda,  and  thence  sail  by 
the  river  Gouwe,  into  the  Oude  Rijn  again,  where 
it  would  be  navigable,  and  so  on  to  Leiden. 

We  were  let  through  the  railway  bridge,  and 
quanted  on  through  shimmy  suburbs.  Rows  of 
hulking  louts,  who  sit  on  the  quay-side,  dangling 
their  legs  and  squirting  tobacco  juice  the  whole 
day  long,  pestered  us  with  offers  of  a  trek, 
— with  a  fair  wind  forsooth.  At  last  we 
hoisted  sail,  and  glided  on  down  the  canal, 
prettier,  under  such  pleasant  circumstances,  than 
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when  we  worked  laboriously  up  it.  Through 
a  pretty  little  lock,  we  passed  into  a  pretty  little 
river.  The  great  Ijssel  and  the  greater  Rhine 
were  good  to  us.  The  little  Rhine  refused  us 
passage  ;  how  will  the  little  Ijssel  treat  her 
visitors  ? 

A  great  green  woodpecker  flew  with  a  scream 
across  our  bows  ;  we  thought  it  of  good  augury, 
the  bird  is  such  a  favourite  at  home ;  his  scream 
bodes  rain  in  Suffolk,  as  the  call  of  the  "  kievit  " 
(pee- wit)  is  supposed  to  do  in  Friesl^ind.  King- 
fishers are  not  uncommon  in  this  country ;  we 
had  seen  several,  one  as  we  floated  down  the 
Rhine.  There  was  a  line  of  elms  along  the 
bank,  each  girdled  with  a  band  of  white- 
wash round  its  trunk,  some  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Marsh  marigolds  starred  the  lush 
margins  with  untimely  blossoms. 

We  sailed  through  miles  of  orchards,  pear- 
trees  and  apple-trees,  bearing  mighty  crops  of 
fruit.  This  province  is  the  orchard  country,  as 
Friesland,  Overijssel,  and  Gelderland  might  be 
called  the  lake,  the  peat,  and  the  hill  countries 
of  the  Netherlands. 

In  Norfolk,  orchards  are  scarce,  yet  fruit- 
eating  wasps  are  legion  ;  they  used  to  board  us 
at  our  anchorage  in  the  middle  of  a  broad,  swarm 
into  our  cabins,  and  besiege  the  pantry.     Here, 
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where  luscious  fruit  was  ripening  everywhere,  we 
never  saw  a  single  wasp.  Is  it  that  the  Dutch 
have  conquered  even  insects,  or  were  their  nests 
drowned  this  abnormally  wet  summer  ? 

Small  craft,  from  Blokzijl  mostly,  make  a 
trade  of  buying  fruit  in  Utrecht,  and  selling 
it  again  in  Friesland. 

We  passed  the  mean-looking  town  of  Ijssel- 
stein,  a  row  of  small  houses  along  the  left  bank, 
another  poor  street  at  right  angles  and  the 
usual  drawbridge.  How  little  to  our  credit 
that  while  these  clever  bridges  have  been 
here  for  centuries,  teste  old  Dutch  pictures — 
they  are  being  superseded  now  by  swing- 
bridges — Norfolk  has  perpetrated  such  enor- 
mities as  Wroxham,  Acle,  Potter- Heigham,  and 
has  not  smashed  with  dynamite  that  arch  ob- 
structive Ludham.  This  bridge  was  choking 
with  a  floating  haystack,  not  to  be  squeezed 
through  in  a  hurry,  so  we  laid  the  Gipsy  to, 
and  piped  to  luncheon. 

Men  kept  offering  themselves  and  horses  for 
that  work  of  supererogation,  trekking  with  a 
fair  wind ;  we  glided  on  again  without  their  aid 
through  constant  orchards,  the  trees  actually 
weighed  down  with  fruit ;  this  must  be  a 
marvellous  fruit  year,  or  Utrecht  is  a  marvel- 
lously fruitful  province. 
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Arable  land  was  frequent  too ;  heavy  crops 
of  mangel ;  wheat  and  barley  stubbles  ;  fields  of 
yet  unharvested  potatoes,  very  foul  with  weeds. 
We  had  seen  partridges,  grey  birds  not  French- 
men, in  the  Utrecht  shops  ;  this  must  be  where 
they  come  from.  Ploughs  too  we  saw  at 
work,  of  prehistoric  pattern. 

Blue-bloused  peasants  busy  in  the  fields 
looked  up  for  a  moment  at  us,  but  not  with 
the  vehement  curiosity  of  Frieslanders.  In 
place  of  the  Friesch  tents  they  had  straw 
shelters  tied  upon  hurdles,  with  a  peat  fire,  a 
woman,  and  a  coffee-pot  for  each.  What  would 
the  British  labourer  say  to  his  **  missis  "  coffee- 
making  !  There  are  no  enclosures  as  in 
England,  but  the  crops  grow  in  strips  of  open 
land  like  our  allotments. 

There  is  a  bridge  at  Heeswijk ;  it  was  duly 
hoisted  to  our  hail.  The  bridge-man  beckoned 
us,  but  when  we  got  within  a  yard  or  two, 
he  wildly  yelled  that  we  must  stop.  Going 
good  four  knots  with  a  breeze  abaft  the  beam, 
to  stop  her  in  a  moment  was  impossible.  I 
had  no  choice  but  to  chance  it.  The  river 
turned  under  the  bridge,  we  could  not  see 
beyond  ;  but  sailing  through,  we  found  a  schuitje 
on  the  other  side,  which  could  be  stopped  by 
no  means — she  was  being  trekked  against  the 
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wind  !  The  schuitje  man,  the  schuitje  woman, 
and  the  very  schuitje  children  shrieked  what 
I  took  for  objurgations  at  us,  but  we  refrained 
from  asking  Pieter  to  interpret. 

The  spires  of  Montfoort  rose  above  the  trees, 
a  very  pretty  village,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
had  to  turn  right-handed.  There  are  two 
churches,  one  with  a  puzzling  single-handed 
clock-face ;  and  some  irregularly  built  houses 
facing  the  river.  Here  a  bridge-man  ordered 
us  to  lower,  just  as  her  nose  went  under  the 
drawbridge  ;  we  must  have  caught  our  sail  and 
torn  it,  so  I  chanced  the  unknown  on  the  other 
side,  where  this  time  was  no  obstacle  whatever. 

The  Ijssel  flows  through  miles  and  miles  of 
ancient  polders,  whose  beds  are  always  below 
the  surface,  often  below  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
It  was  a  strange  experience  to  sail  along  a 
winding  very  pretty  stream  and  overlook  the 
tops  of  orchard-trees  and  the  roofs  of  farm- 
houses. Moreover,  this  low-lying  land  is 
neither  marsh  nor  peat  bog,  but  beyond 
Montfoort  especially,  a  veritable  garden. 

We  chatted  with  the  peasants  as  we  glided 
by.  A  noticeably  robust  race,  the  women 
especially,  great  strapping  creatures,  plain,  but 
strong  and  wholesome-looking. 

It  was  sad  to  think  that   such   appearances 
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might  be — I  hope  they  are  not  in  fact — illusory ; 
that  even  over  this  well-cultivated  soil,  and  into 
those  comfortable  farm-houses,  the  spectre  of 
depression  may  have  cast  its  evil  eye. 

Yet  who  could  guess  when  bustling  in  the 
train  through  smiling  fields,  by  prosperous- 
looking  homesteads  in  old  England,  that  the 
owners  of  those  fields  and  farms  are  all  of 
them  impoverished,  many  absolutely  ruined! 
Messrs.  God-knows-who  and  How-they-made- 
their-money,  now  sit  in  ancestral  seats  of  gentle- 
men, and  ape  their  ways.  Honest  yeomen 
have  to  yield  their  homes  to  agents  and  middle- 
men; while  know-nothing  labourers,  hood- 
winked  by  self-seeking  sycophants,  vote  blindly 
for  their  own  undoing. 

While  waiting  at  the  Utrecht  railway  bridge 
this  morning,  Wilson  had  called  us  to  see  a 
passing  funeral ;  stranger  to  our  eyes,  and 
nearly  as  grotesque  as  our  repulsive  under- 
takers pageantry.  The  Aanspreker  in  cocked 
hat  and  knee-breeches  marched  before  the 
hearse,  whose  driver  wore  white  bands,  and  an 
immense  sombrero,  a  yard  in  diameter. 

And  now,  from  our  five-o'clock  tea-table, 
my  lieutenant  summoned  us  again.  From 
every  door  women  and  children  were  pouring 
out ;  in  the  fields  men  slopped  their  work  to 
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gaze — not  at  us,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
and  there,  along  a  country  road,  approached 
a  gay  procession.  First  a  varnished  antique- 
fashioned  gig,  driven  from  the  near  side  by. 
a  man  in  a  tall  hat,  beside  him  sat  a  woman, 
in  the  voluminous  white  cap  with  projecting 
ears,  of  this  province,  worn  under  a  white 
bonnet ;  she  waved  her  hand  to  us.  Then  a 
like  gig  with  like  occupants,  and  a  pole  decked 
in  siik  and  flowers,  like  a  barber's  pole 
apotheosed,  stuck  up  from  the  dash-board. 
Then  another  gig,  another,  and  another — there 
were  ten  of  them — all  drawn  alike,  by  sleek, 
long-tailed  hearse  horses  in  breast-bands.  And 
last  of  all,  two  four-wheeled  buggies  full  of  folk 
in  ordinary  dress. 

The  girls  had  observed  two  magpies  toge- 
ther in  the  morning,  so  knew  what  was  coming, 
but  it  was  a  surprise  to  me — a  Dutch  bridal 
procession.  A  funeral  and  a  wedding  the  same 
day! 

It  is  a  plain  fact  that  this  fruitful  land  was 
once  a  waste  of  water.  All  honour  to  the 
indomitable  Dutchmen,  who  have  made  the 
wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  We  might 
yet  take  lessons  from  them,  who  have  taught  us 
much  already  ;  I  think,  for  instance,  that  we  owe 
to  them  the  plan  of  growing  roots  on  our  quad- 
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rennial  fallows — wasteful  long  summer- lands — a 
change  amounting  to  a  revolution  in  our  agri- 
culture ;  and  artificial  grasses — fodder  crops — a 
system  of  old  standing  in  the  Netherlands,  are 
only  now  making  slow  way  among  our  unpro- 
gressive  farmers.  Is  not  the  best  of  clovers  for 
sheep  feed  called  '*  Dutch  white  *'  to  this  day  ? 

As  the  breeze  fell  light,  three  of  us  and 
Mutton,  landed  and  walked  on.  Stagnant 
ditches  were  covered  with  the  red  fleck  paper, 
once  in  vogue  for  London  dining-rooms,  or  some 
kind  of  floating  weed  of  just  the  same  colour 
and  appearance.  We  made  our  way  into  the 
town  of  Oudewater,  and  returning,  stopped  the 
Gipsy  on  the  hither  side,  just  on  the  frontier 
of  this  province  of  Utrecht. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Oudewater — Its  sad  history — Rip  van  Winkle  reflections — 
Arminius — An  artist  bookseller — The  province  of 
South  Holland — Eccentricities  of  Dutch  streams — A 
tedious  Rhine  aak — Gouda — An  uncivil  official — The 
painted  windows  of  St  Jan's — A  trek-horse — A  careful 
schipper — A  block  at  a  bridge — Bumboats — ^The 
Oude  Rijn  again — Vicious  squalls— A  cockneyfied 
canal. 

Oudewater  is  just,  and  only  just,  alluded  to  by 
guide-books,  but  its  moving  history  was  known 
to  us.  In  1575  the  old  city  was  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards,  taken  by  storm,  sacked,  and 
almost  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  from  its  ashes  rose 
the  present  town. 

Motley  relates  how,  when  entirely  unpre- 
pared, it  was  on  the  19th  of  July  besieged 
by  Hierges ;  **  but  the  garrison  and  the  popu- 
lation, although  weak,  were  brave.  The  town 
resisted  eighteen  days,  and  on  the  7th  of 
August  was  carried  by  assault,  after  which  the 
usual  horrors  were  fully  practised.  After  which 
the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
townspeople  fared  little  better.     Men,  women, 
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and  children  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  or 
obliged  to  purchase  their  lives  by  heavy 
ransoms.  Almost  every  house  in  the  city  was 
burned  to  the  ground.** 


Oudewater  was  rebuilt  the  next  year — 1576, 
and  time  has  touched  itvery  gently  since.  The 
ramparts  are  no  more,  the  gate-houses  have 
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gone  within  living  memory,  but  hardly  could 
any  houses  and  streets,  continuously  inhabited, 
have  suffered  less  change. 

The  Raadhuis  or/Gemeentehuis  was,  it  is 
true,  altered  for  a  time,  but  this  generation  has 
restored  it  to  its  ancient  state. 

Could  an  Oudewater  Rip  van  Winkle  awake 
from  a  snooze  of  three  centuries,  he  would 
find  little  difference  anywhere.  The  Burge- 
meester  of  to-day  sits  in  the  same  chair, 
and  knocks  on  the  same  table,  with  the  same 
hammer,  as  his  remote  predecessor.  There 
stands  the  ancient  tenement  in  which  women 
were  weighed  for  witchcraft,  and — poor  hapless 
creatures,  too  often  found  wanting.  The  gables, 
which  now  menace  passers-by,  do  not  lean 
more  than  they  have  leant  for  centuries ;  and 
they  are  neither  fallen  into  decay  nor  restored 
out  of  all  knowledge.  They  must  look  now 
much  as  their  builders  would  remember  them  ; 
the  coats-of-arms  and  mottoes  they  placed  over 
their  doors  remain  there  still.  There  is  the 
same  church,  whose  consecrated  walls  the 
superstitious  Spaniards  spared,  while  in  its  very 
shadow  they,  like  fiends,  enacted  hell.  Vessels 
of  the  same  names  and  build,  the  "  Twee 
Gebroeders,"  or  the  **  God  met  ons,'*  still  lie  by 
the  same  old  quays ;  and  men  in  much  the  same 
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costume,  chat  with  women  who  still  wear  the 
same  quaint  head-dresses.  There  is  the  an- 
tique market-place,  where  improvisatori  still 
chant  praises  of  their  petty  wares  ;  and  to  it 
every  market-day  come  wondrous  waggons, 
which,  if  not  the  same  wood  and  iron,  must 
look  the  very  same  as  in  our  Rip  van  Winkle's 
youth.  They  are  just  as  narrow,  as  high-peaked 
at  either  end,  with  just  as  grotesque  creatures 
carved  and  gilded  on  their  sterns  ;  they  have  the 
like  painted,  gilded,  and  carved  under  carriages, 
and  the  same  huge  wooden  hooks  instead  of  poles 
or  shafts.  They  now  bring  only  farmers*  wives 
and  farm  produce  ;  but  in  the  days  of  prince 
bishops,  very  stately  dames  may  well  have 
journeyed  to  the  Court  of  Utrecht,  in  such 
mediaeval  chariots. 

One  house,  a  quaint  gable  of  red  brick, 
banded  with  white,  a  statue  in  a  niche  over 
the  door,  next  to  the  witches'  weighing- house, 
is  called  the  house  of  Arminius.  He  was  born 
at  Oudewater  in  1560,  but  not,  I  think,  in  that 
house  ;  it  looks  no  older  than  its  neighbours. 
Besides,  we  know  the  poor  boy  came  back  from 
his  studies  at  Utrecht,  after  the  sack,  only  to 
find  his  dear  ones,  mother,  sister,  and  brother, 
massacred  ;  it   is  unlikely  that  their  home  was 
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spared,  few   were  the  houses  which  were  left 
standing, 

Be  that  as  it  may,  James  Hermansen  (who 
Latinized  his  name,  as  was  the  fashion  then), 
was  a  true  son  of  Oudewater.  A  fearless 
Christian,  tolerant  when  tolerance  was  little 
understood — **  bona  conscientia  paradisus  '*  was 
his  characteristic  motto  ;  and  it  was  well  said 
over  his  grave  :  "  he  was  a  man  who  could  not 
be  sufficiently  esteemed  by  those  who  knew 
him,  and  those  who  did  not  esteem  him,  never' 
knew  him  sufficiently.'* 

We  attended  the  fish  auction — the  one  town 
policeman  was  the  auctioneer — wandered  about 
streets  of  leaning  gables,  and  admired  the  Raad- 
huis.  The  sun  shone  splendidly,  and  showed  up 
the  quaint  old  architecture  in  most  perfect  light 
and  shade.  It  was  not  too  hot  for  walking, 
nobody  followed  or  stared  rudely  at  us ;  ques- 
tions we  asked  of  any  one  were  answered  plea- 
santly ;  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day. 

We  noticed  a  small  '*  boekhandel/*  and  went 
in  to  buy  photographs ;  such  a  man  as  the 
**  handelaar "  one  does  not  often  find,  in  a 
small  shop,  in  a  small  country  town.  Mynheer 
Rahms  studied  art  when  he  was  young,  at 
Rotterdam,  and  all  his  leisure  since,  has  been 
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given  to  art  work.  Oils,  water-colours,  sepia, 
etchings,  pen-and-ink.  all  seem  familiar,  media  to 
him  ;  besides,  he  has  collected  a  treasure  of  lore, 
about  his  native  city. 

He  kindly  showed  us  his  pictures  and  draw- 
ings; and  we  bought  a  little  work,  of  which  he 
is  joint  author,  **  Gedenkboek  van  Oudewater 
beleg  en  moord  in  1575.'' 

From  it  we  learned,  how  on  every  anni- 
versary Sunday  of  the  taking  of  the  town, 
the  indwellers  and  neighbouring  country-folk  • 
gather  to  the  Reformed  Church,  to  hear  the 
story  of  their  fathers  sufferings,  told  in  a 
yearly  sermon ;  and  how,  after  service,  they 
repair  together  to  the  council-chamber  of  the 
Gemeentehuis,  to  look  at  Dirk  Stoop's  great 
picture  of  the  sack  and  massacre,  and  at  the 
portrait  of  Arminius. 

When  we  sailed  from  Oudewater,  the  son  of 
Mynheer  Rahms  ran  after  us,  with  a  kind 
parting  present,  a  spirited  pen-and-ink  sketch 
by  his  father. 

This  Oudewater,  a  little  city,  known  to  few, 
hidden  away  in  a  remote  country,  among  mea- 
dows and  orchards,  is  withal  an  old-world  gem. 

We  brought  the  Gipsy  slowly  up  the  little 
Ijssel  into  the  -shadow  of  the  houses.  Through 
a  canal  vista  on  our  right,  a  stream  of  sunlight 
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came ;  a  wooden  bridge  crossed  the  canal,  and 
behind  it  a  perspective  of  gables,  the  rich  red 
of  the  time-worn  brick  contrasting  with  the 
cool  green  of  a  row  of  trees. 


Clearing  the  town,  we  hoisted  sail  to  a  light 
breeze,  lost  the  lofty  steep-roofed  church-tower 
behind  greenery,  and  soon  glided  out  of  sight 
of  Oudewater.  I  wonder  shall  we  ever  see  the 
place  again,  and  have  another  chat  with  its  old 
artist  bookseller ! 

We  are  in  South  Holland  now  ;  the  pretty 
river     goes     meandering    through    a    smiling 
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country — trees,  meadows,  and  orchards.  It  is, 
fortunately,  nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  for  so  narrow 
is  the  water-way,  we  could  not  turn  the  Gipsy 


if  we  had  a  mind  to.  In  theory  we  are  sailing 
down  the  stream ;  but  the  practice  of  these 
lesser  Dutch  rivers  is  to  run  any  way,  as  often 
as  not  towards  their  sources  ;  or  they  degenerate 
into  canals,   and    *'  roll   obedient   through   the 
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land/'  without  either  mouths  or  sources ;  while 
real  canals  ape  all  the  airs  of  rivers. 

On  our  right  we  passed  by  Hekendorp ;  then 
Haastrecht  on  the  other  bank,  a  village  with 
good  houses  in  it,  straggling  along  the  river-side 
with  one  street  at  right  angles,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  an  ancient  step-gabled  Gemeentehuis. 

A  tramway  line  follows  the  river  bank  between 
Oudewater  and  Gouda,  some  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  distance,  An  hour's  distance  means 
three  miles  and  three  furlongs,  an  ordinary 
hour's  walk.  An  engine  and  one  car  passed 
often  both  ways,  with  the  Southwold  Railway's 
complement  of  passengers,  never  more  than 
four. 

At  last  we  reached  Stolwijkersluis,  and 
passed  into  the  tidal,  unsophisticated  river  Ijssel, 
which  enters  the  Lek  near  Rotterdam.  The 
lock-keeper  was  obdurate,  we  must  lower  our 
peak,  despite  the  patent  fact  that  there  was 
hardly  any  wind,  and  not  the  slightest  risk,  at 
all  events,  to  the  substantial  stone-built  structure. 
Wilson's  witticism,  *'  Why,  she's  as  quiet  as  a 
Iamb,  you  must  think  she's  vicious,"  was  wasted 
on  him. 

We  quanted  on  past  reedy  banks,  with 
muddy  bays  behind  them  full  of  floating  tim- 
ber, through  a  drawbridge,  along  the  ramparts 
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of  Gouda,  the  river  gradually  widening  as  we 
went.  The  town  was  evidently  on  our  right — 
Pieter  impressed  that  obvious  fact  upon  us — but 
the  way  in,  or  where  to  find  a  berth  when  we 
had  got  in,  we  had  yet  to  learn. 

We  passed  a  small  lock-gate,  there  were  no 
signs  of  traffic  through  it,  and  then  saw 
another  bigger  lock  ahead,  through  which  a 
tjalk  had  passed,  and  a  lengthy  Rhine  aak 
was  then  turning  round  to  follow.  This  was 
a  front  door  evidently,  so  we  followed  the 
aak,  one  of  the  great,  square-ended,  many- 
masted  things  we  had  met  towing  up  the 
Rhine.  She  moved  slowly,  as  befitted  a  length 
of  feet  in  three  figures,  and  a  load  of  some  three 
or  four  hundred  tons — refuse  from  the  beet 
sugar  fabrieks,  a  feeding  stuff  of  value  for  milch 
cows. 

The  lock  officials  roared  at  us,  **  Come  to  the 
kantoor  and  pay  the  dues,*'  in  rude  tones, 
with  strident  repetitions.  We  sent  Pieter  to 
the  lion's  den,  to  follow  after  in  the  Snail, 
and  crawled  on  ourselves,  up  a  canal,  dirty  and 
malodorous,  with  mean  houses  on  both  sides  of 
it. 

We  managed  to  cut  in  past  the  tedious 
Rhine  aak,  but  between  two  other  monsters 
going  the  same  way,  and  a  meeting  timber  raft, 
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we  had,  like  a  hansom  in  a  block  of  vans,  to 
possess  our  souls  in  patience.  There  was  time 
enough  to  look  out  for  a  berth. 

Pieter  now  declared  he  had  been  here  before, 
and  knew  an  eligible  billet ;  the  imaginative 
man  had  spotted  a  filthy  wharf,  by  a  peculiarly 
loathsome  manufactory.  Foot  by  foot  we 
pushed  along,  follow-my-Ieader  fashion,  after  a 
leviathan  aak,  which  one  poor  German  lad — 
his  father  only  showing  now  and  then — could 
just  manage  to  move. 

We  got  through  two  bridges  in  time,  and 
finding  at  last,  a  cleaner  gracht,  laid  her 
alongside  the  strip  of  grass  which  bordered 
it.  No  sooner  had  we  moored,  than  a  man 
warned  us  not  to  lie  there,  it  was  "  verboden,*' 
so  he  said. 

To  be  safe,  I  sent  my  card  to  the  police 
office,  with  a  request  for  leave  to  stay,  feeling 
sure  it  would  not  be  refused.  We  did  not 
wait  long  for  the  answer.  A  red-faced  man,  in 
shiny  black,  tall  hat,  and  velvet  slippers,  came  ; 
he  was  the  harbour-master.  I  asked  his  kind 
permission  to  remain,  undertaking  not  to  land 
upon  the  grass,  and  to  remove  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. We  had  ladies  on  board,  and  could  not, 
he  would  understand,  lie  anywhere.  The  man's 
answer  was,  he  didn't  care  for  ladies,  we  must 
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go,  and  go  at  once.  His  manner  was  more 
than  peremptory,  studiously  offensive  ;  the  one 
uncivil  official  — Mynheer  Kleine-stad  had  been 
perhaps  a  little  curt — that  I  met  in  the 
Netherlands;  the  proving  exception  to  an  other- 
wise unfailing  rule,  of  courtesy  to  foreigners. 

We  moved  across  the  gracht  and  laid  by  the 
quay  side.  An  unprepossessing  place  is  Gouda, 
and  the  water  outside  being  tidal,  there  is  a 
faint  peculiar  odour  of  the  ooze  ;  we  shall  be  glad 
to  get  away  from  it. 

The  morrow  was  the  29th  day  of  September, 
when,  according  to  an  old  Poor  Robin, — 

**  Geese  now  in  prime  season  are. 
Which,  if  well  roasted  are  good  fare, 
Yet  however,  friend,  take  heed 
How  too  much  on  them  to  feed, 
Lest  when  as  your  tongue  runs  loose. 
Your  discourse  do  smell  of  goose." 

Our  housekeeper  did  not,  as  she  had  ought, 
feed  us  on  goose,  so  may  I  dare  to  hope  the 
rest  of  this  discourse  may  escape  smelling 
anserous  ? 

Gouda,  a  town  about  the  size  of  Gloucester, 
is  not  a  place  of  ancient  architecture,  yet  it  has  a 
very  Dutch  aspect,  with  so  many  canal  streets. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city  we  came  upon  the 
quaintest  bit,  a  bridge  over,  what  seemed  strange 
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with  such  surroundings,  a  lock.  The  canal  was 
narrow,  sunk  far  below  the  level  of  the  road, 
and  a  small  schuitje  lay  in  it  under  our  very 
feet,  waiting  to  get  through  the  gates. 

It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  she  could 
squeeze  through,  and  then  round  a  sharp 
corner  ;  but  there  the  *'  schipper  "  stood,  boat- 
hook  in  hand,  waiting  for  the  blue-bloused  lock- 
keeper  to  open  for  him.  This  deep-sunk  water- 
way, is  if  you  please,  the  river  Gouwe,  up  or 
down  which  we  have  to  make  our  way  to 
Leiden. 

Near  this  urban  lock,  old  houses  rose 
sheqr  out  of  the  canal,  pushing  out  their  upper 
stories  over  it,  and  delving  for  cellar-room 
beneath  its  bed.  A  little  further,  windows 
looked  out  from  an  ancient  wall,  the  shining 
glass  and  spotless  muslin  curtains  indicating 
comfortable  occupancy ;  but  the  window-sills 
were  level  with  the  water,  and  of  course  the 
floors  far  below  it. 

The  great  church  of  St.  Jan  is  animmensebuild- 
ing,  with  a  length  of  roof  which  seemed  inter- 
minable, and  a  poor  tower  at  the  western  end 
of  it.  It  is  not  an  ancient  church,  some  four 
hundred  years  old,  no  more.  The  interior  is 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards  long  according 
to  my  stepping ;  there  are  four  rows  of  white 
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round  columns,  an  apsidal  east  end,  an  interior 
arcade  for  choir,  and  a  lofty  barrel  roof  of  wood. 
Its  aspect  is  severely  fine,  no  doubt,-  but  the 
church's  speciality  is  not  its  architecture. 

After  the  building  of  the  present  structure — 
the  older  church  had  been  destroyed  by  lightning 
— sovereigns  and  cities,  and  grandees,  vied  with 
each  other  in  adorning  it  with  radiant  glass, 
painted  by  world-famous  artists.  Not  all  at  the 
same  time,  for  our  minute  inspection  revealed 
various  dates  on  all,  except  three,  of  the  win- 
dows, often  in  ingeniously  concealed  corners. 

We  spent  hours  in  the  deepest  admiration  of 
these  noble  works  of  art,  with  which  no  stained 
glass  we  have  ever  seen  is  comparable.  No 
unhuman  creatures,  limbed  like  skeletons  with 
corpse-like  countenances  and  monstrous  feet, 
such  as  fribbly  little  fallersdown  before  eccle- 
siastical old  clothes,  feebly  affect  to  admire, 
but  figures  of  God-created  men  and  women, 
healthy  and  beautiful,  painted  in  colours  glorious 
beyond  compare,  and  with  architectural  acces- 
sories in  true  perspective. 

The  brothers  Crabeth  of  Gouda,  and  their 
pupils,  dared  to  depict  what  they  actually  saw, 
but  would  flesh  and  blood-like  saints  for  church 
windows  be  marketable  now?  I  fear  not. 
Glass    painters   must   plagiarize    to    live,    and 
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follow,  not  the  divine  promptings  of  immortal 
art,  but  the  priest-woman-pleasing,  passing 
fashion.  • 

There  are  sacred  subjects,  battle  scenes  by 
sea  and  land,  one  window,  commemorating  the 
relief  of  Leiden,  is,  strange  to  say,  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

There  is  a  window,  given  by  Philip  and  Mary 
of  England,  a  fine  work  by  Crabeth — the  Last 
Supper — and  it  contains  portraits  of  their 
amiable  Majesties.  It  fills  only  the  lower  half 
of  the  enormous  window  ;  but  we  found  in  a 
shop,  photographs  of  what  was  said  to  have 
been  the  noW  absent  upper  part,  a  dedication  of 
the  temple. 

To  the  Regent  Margaret  of  Parma  the  church 
owes  another  window — Elijah's  Sacrifice  above, 
and  the  Washing  the  Disciples  Feet  below  r 
the  Duchess  is  depicted  kneeling  by  her  patron 
saint,  St.  Margaret,  under  whose  feet  is  a  serpent. 

To  describe  these  noble  windows  is  beyond 
what  I  dare  attempt ;  there  are  twenty-nine  of 
them  in  all. 

There  is  a  little  French  guide  to  the  windows, 
printed  at  Gouda,  by  J.  Van  Bentum,  1840 — 
•'  Explication  de  ce  qui  est  repr&ent6  dans  le 
magnitique  vitrage  de  la  grande  et  belle  dglise 
de  St.  Jean  a  Gouda." 

T 
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They  have  not  suffered  from  iconoclasts  like 
Dowsing  ;  the  best  art  of  the  best  period  lives 
in  them,  perfect  save  for  trifling  restorations, 
mellowed  rather  than  injured  by  the  passage  of 
three  hundred  years.  One  window  had  to  be 
replaced  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The 
different  dates  on  it  perplexed  us  till  we  found 
this  bad  Latin  inscription, — 

"1559  me  dabat  antistes  Bemardi  Willius  olim 
1655  CEdiles  sentis  jam  periisse  vetant" 

The  Stadhuis  looks  imposing;  I  did  not 
think  it  beautiful ;  it  stands  alone  in  the  great 
market-place,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it. 

We  also  looked  into  the  museum.  I  remem- 
ber a  large  triptych,  so  contrived  as  to  be  rolled 
out  on  castors,  to  show  the  paintings  on  the 
back  of  the  wings  ;  some  interesting  corporation 
pictures  ;  portraits  of  the  brothers  Crabeth  ;  and 
an  exquisite  chalice  of  enamelled  gold,  given  to 
the  Shooters  guild  in  1425,  a  masterpiece  of 
goldsmiths  work,  kept  in  a  heavy  iron  case. 

While  we  were  sight-seeing,  the  wherry  had 
been  pushed  through  the  canals,  and  was  wait- 
ing for  us  just  outside  the  town. 

We  found  a  breeze  from  the  N.W.  ;  a  head- 
wind, so  the  people  told  us,  and  the  map  con- 
firmed their  tale,  for  about  an  hour  of  distance. 
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The  little  river  Gouwe  was  full  of  craft,  all 
being  towed,  some  separately  by  horses,  others 
in  attenuated  strings,  by  fussy  little  tugs ;  we 
could,  of  course,  beat  up  it,  as  we  had  so  often 
beat  up  water-ways  no  wider;  but  the  crowded 
state  of  it,  and  the  complication  of  tow-ropes, 
did  not  look  inviting ;  time,  too,  had  become  an 
object,  so  we  condescended  to  a  motive-power, 
new  to  the  Gipsy,  a  Dutch  trek-horse. 

Passing  through  a  bridge,  we  met  a  deeply- 
laden  "  tjalk  ''  from  Leeuwarden.  I  could  not 
think,  why  with  a  fair  wind,  he  had  shortened 
sail,  lowered  his  *'  gaffel,*'  and  triced  up  the  tack 
of  his  mainsail.  Pieter  explained  that,  having 
to  gybe,  the  shock  of  the  sail  coming  over — the 
sails  were  ridiculously  small — would  have  been 
considered  dangerous  ! 

The  sun  did  not  shine,  as  it  had  shone  for 
weeks,  and  hence  perhaps  the  apparent  dulness 
of  the  country  ;  yet  there  was  much  to  remind 
us  of  Friesland  ;  wide  green  pastures,  stocked 
with  herds  of  piebald  cattle  ;  a  few  trees  here 
and  there,  but  not  the  sheltering  clumps  one 
sees  round  the  Friesch  boerderijen.  We  passed 
a  few  orchards  and  nursery-gardens,  all  below 
the  level  of  the  river. 

Then  when  we  dismissed  our  "paard"  and 
hoisted   sail,  continuous   houses   stretched   for 
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miles  along  the  weather  shore,  keeping  the 
wind  off;  and  without  any  compensation,  for 
a  more  squalid  unattractive  village  than  Zuid 
Gouwkade  is  not  in  all  Holland. 

We  had  to  keep  our  eyes  open  ;  none  of  us 
knew  the  way  ;  and  poor  old  Pieter  had  become 
so  cowed  in  these  to  him  foreign  parts,  that  he 
hardly  dared  to  ask  for  us.  The  crowd  of  craft 
continued.  Presently  spying  what  looked  like  a 
block  ahead,  we  lowered  m  a  hurry  ;  and  luckily, 
for  turning  towards  the  left,  we  found  the 
passage  choked  at  Boskoop  bridge.  A  big 
barge  was  heaving  herself  and  the  haystack  on 
her,  through  the  passage  against  a  slight  tide 
by  the  slow  labour  of  the  windlass  ;  and  a  tug 
and  a  long  string  of  dependent  craft,  going  the 
same  way  as  ourselves,  were  waiting. 

I  walked  into  the  village  and  found  nothing 
noteworthy  ;  but  would  I  could  have  sketched 
the  barge  !  The  wiry,  active  schipper  running 
here  there  and  everywhere,  now  fending  off, 
now  taking  a  turn  at  the  windlass,  now  helping 
with  a  timely  quant ;  and  the  schipper  s  wife 
working  away  in  simple  unconcern  of  onlookers, 
fending,  quanting,  and  at  last  hoisting  the  light 
sail ;  her  fine  figure  instinct  with  strength  and 
grace,  and  a  fair  face,  none  the  less  soft  or 
modest-looking  for  her  man-like  helpfulness. 
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At  last  the  barge  departed,  and  ;we  cut  in 
somewhat  rashly  in  front  of  the  tug.  It  was 
against  the  letter  of  the  law,  "  first  come,  first 
served/'  which  properly  prevails  on  Dutch 
canals,  and  our  impatient  lawlessness  nearly 
cost  us  a  squeeze.  Beyond  the  bridge  another 
tow  inordinately  long,  had  to  be  passed  before 
we  could  make  sail. 

The  waterfarers  on  this  much- frequented 
river  must  have  many  wants  ;  we  were  pestered 
the  whole  day  by  bumboats  ;  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  all  kinds  of 
notions,  even  tow-lines,  were  their  stock-in-trade. 
Ifould  incautiously  bought  milk  of  one  of  them, 
it  proved  affected  with  incipient  decay. 

At  last  we  sailed  through  the  lock  at 
Gouwsche  Sluis,  open  luckily,  and  turned  sharp 
to  the  left  into  our  ancient  enemy,  the  Oude 
Rijn,  here  grown  reasonably  wide  and  passable. 
The  banks  are  wooded,  and  would  be  quite 
pretty  did  not  houses  almost  adhere  together. 

The  bridge  at  Alphen,  which  we  had  ap- 
proached regardless  of  the  warning  *'strijk," 
rose  just  in  time  for  us.  We  glided  on  through 
narrows,  much  housed  in  ;  marks  for  a  running 
fire  of  criticism  from  men  in  boats  and  public- 
houses,  subjects  of  chaff  from  women  wash- 
ing and  splashing  with  Saturdayish  violence. 
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Nothing  but  houses  ;  houses  to  right  of  us, 
houses  to  left  of  us,  houses  in  front  of  us,  half 
a  league  onward.  Almost  contiguous  villages — 
Gouwsche  Sluis,  Alphen,  Oudshoorn,  Gnephoek 
Oostbuurt,  Koudekerk,  Rijndijk,  Groenedijk — 
stretch  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  half  way 
to  Leiden. 

Daylight  was  wearing  away,  it  was  time  to 
find  a  berth,  but  no  place  appeared  where  we 
could  lie,  except  by  villa  lawns,  or  the  backyards 
of  cottages.  At  last  I  ran  her  alongside  a 
meadow  opposite  the  lock  at  Gnephoek,  whence 
a  canal  turns  northwardly  to  Amsterdam. 

Suburban-looking  gas-lamps  stretched  along 
the  roads,  which  follow  either  bank,  and  the 
stagnant  water  was  defiled  by  cabbage  stalks 
and  refuse.  The  natural  current  is— as  are  all 
Dutch  currents  humanly  controllable — controlled 
by  colossal  sluice-gates  at  Katwijk,  where  the 
Oude  Rijn  flows  into  the  North  Sea  ;  and  only 
at  low  water  are  the  gates  opened,  and  the 
stream  suffered  to  make  down. 

We  had  hoped  to  spend  next  day  on  Braas- 
semer  Meer,  a  lake  between  two  or  three  miles 
long,  approached  by  the  canal  whose  mouth  was 
opposite  our  lying-place  ;  but  the  wind  changed 
in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  blew  directly 
from  it.     To    get    there    would    be   too  hard 
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work  for  Sunday,  so  I  decided  to  run  down, 
about  an  hour  s  sail  five  miles  or  thereabouts, 
to  Leiden. 

We  started  with  a  whole  sail  breeze,  and  had 
got  becalmed  under  the  lee  of  houses,  when  with- 
out any  warning,  a  squall  struck  us  so  suddenly 
and  with  such  force — she  had  no  way  on — that, 
for  a  moment,  I  feared  she  must  go,  or  else  the 
mast  come  out  of  her.  We  lowered  and  took 
in  both  reefs.  Then  the  wind  kept  coming  now 
on  one  bow,  now  on  the  other,  in  strong 
sudden  gusts,  veering  about  five  or  six  points 
among  trees  and  houses.  The  river  is  narrow, 
shallow,  and  stony  at  the  sides,  and  both  for 
me  steersman  and  sheet-tender,  and  the  men 
helpers  with  the  quants,  there  was  as  much  as 
we  could  do.  Some  of  the  squalls  were  really 
vicious,  churning  the  water  into  froth  and 
driving  cold  rain  in  our  faces ;  but  having  once 
begun,  we  stuck  to  it. 

This  river  is  thought  much  of  by  the  Nether- 
landers  ;  they  admire  the  continuity  of  houses 
cottages  and  villas,  and  the  trees.  We 
thought  their  taste  cockneyfied.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  share  our  enthusiasm  for 
either  the  wild  Friesland  meres  or  the  most 
ancient  of  their  old-world  cities.  It  is  an  un- 
propitious  stream  to  us,  this  little  Rijn ;  first  it 
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refused   us   passage    near    Utrecht,    and    now 
would  stop  us  if  it  could  by  Leiden. 

It  stormed  and  rained  and  actually  hailed  all 
Sunday.  One  could  not  **  go  out  abroad,"  as 
they  say  in  Suffolk,  with  any  sort  of  comfort. 
We  had  moored  by  another  meadow,  where  in 
the  afternoon  an  old  man  brought  a  one-legged 
stool  to  milk  his  cows ;  he  gave  us  all  the  milk 
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we   wanted   as   a   present,  it  was  against  his 
principles  to  sell  it  on  a  Sunday. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  were  under 
way,  and  quanting  on  towards  Leiden,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  continuing  head- wind.  Coming  to  a 
bifurcation  of  the  water-way,  we  chose  the  left, 
and,  through  a  noticeable  number  of  nursery 
and  flower  gardens,  entered  the  outskirts  of  the 
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city,  I  had,  guided  by  a  map  of  Leiden, 
thought  to  lie  against  the  '*  Singel "  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town ;  but  denied  by  a  too  low  fixed 
bridge,  turned  to  the  right  instead,  and  found  a 
berth  in  the  surrounding  gracht,  midway 
between  the  two  canal-like  streams  the  Oude 
and  the  Nieuwe  Rijn. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

At  Leiden — The  year  hand  of  time — Local  Dutch 
museums — About  the  streets  by  boat— The  university 
— By  train  to  Delft  and  the  Hague — Tomb  of  William 
the  Taciturn — Delft  ware — Pictures  at  the  Moritzhuis 
— "They  must  know  Holland  very  well  indeed" — 
Concerning  washerwomen— A  lake  near  I^iden — The 
anniversary— Haarlemmer  meer — The  River  Spaarne 
— At  Haarlem— Frans  Hals*  pictures — The  great  organ. 

We  thoroughly  explored  this  famous  city  Lei- 
den. The  first  impression  it  made  on  our 
minds,  was  just  a  pleasant  clestnly  town  of 
ordinary  type — no  more.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  street  architecture  did  not  appear  striking, 
houses  of  red  brick  with  white  dressings,  stand- 
ing along  tree-boi'dered  canal- streets,  had  come 
to  be  quite  familiar. 

But  on  more  intimate  acquaintance,  shy 
beauties  revealed  themselves.  For  instance, 
we  found  one  humble,  little-traversed  street, 
stretching  across  between  the  Oude  and  the 
Nieuwe  Rijn,  with  a  narrow  tree-lined  gracht 
along  the   centre  of  it ;   the  houses  were  not 
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large,  but  all  ancient,  all  gable-fronted,  all  of 
red  and  white  brick,  and  all  steeply  roofed 
with  rich  red  tiles.  In  any  Dutch  city,  one 
would  find  solitary  survivors  of  antiquity, 
islanded  among  more  modern  messuages,  but 
here  was  a  whole  unbroken  street  of  them  ; 
various  in  form— the  gables  were  of  many 
patterns — but  alike  in  age  and  colouring.  We 
had  come  from  the  town  museum,  and  so  like 
an  old  picture  we  had  seen  there,  was  this 
extant  street,  that  as  we  walked  along  it  the 
dead  past  seemed  yet  to  live  to  us,  and  we  to 
live  in  it ;  as  if  the  year  hand  of  time  had  for 
this  sleepy  hollow  stopped  two  centuries  ago. 

These  Dutch  museums  illustrate  delightfully 
the  past  of  their  historic  cities;  **  immortal,"  as 
Alison  well  said  of  them,  '*  alike  in  arts  and 
arms."  But  of  this  city  Leiden,  first  for  heroic 
memories  among  its  peers,  the  local  Museum  is 
not  adequate.  There  are  pictures  in  it ;  but 
we  found  none  by  Rembrandt,  Leiden*s  greatest 
son  ;  nor  any  by  his  brothers  in  art,  Jan  Steen, 
Gerard  Dou,  or  Gabriel  Metsu. 

We  did  not  much  admire  a  great  ghastly  paint- 
ing by  Van  Bree,  of  the  heroic  Burgemeester, 
Van  der  Werff,  offering  his  body  to  the  starving 
people  during  the  great  siege.  There  is  a 
grotesque  Last  Judgment  by  Lucas  van  Leij- 
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den,  who  died  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  ; 
and  many  groups  of  portraits. 

These  Corporation  pictures,  guilds  of  arque- 
bussiers,  and  such  like,  interesting  and  helpful 
as  they  are  if  one  would  realize  the  past,  are  of 
varying  merit  as  mere  works  of  art.  Among 
the  heads,  in  one  group  which  we  thought 
about  the  best ;  two  startled  us — they  were 
life-like  likenesses  of  living  English  friends. 

Two  other  ancient  pictures  of  the  town 
attracted  us.  The  subject  of  one  was  a  canal 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  with  old  houses  along  one 
of  its  banks,  and  at  the  end  a  Tower  of  Babel 
of  a  windmill.  On  leaving  the  Museum,  a  bridge 
we  had  to  cross  was  open  for  the  passage  of  an 
aak ;  waiting,  we  looked  about,  and  there  was 
the  canal,  the  bridge,  the  houses,  and  the 
mill,  looking  identically  the  same.  The  other 
picture,  was  a  copy  of  an  architectural  draw- 
ing in  outline,  of  a  street  in  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  for  the  larger  houses  in  it,  one  might 
search  perhaps  in  vain,  but  scores  of  the 
smaller  ones  survive  in  the  back  streets  of  the 
town. 

Besides  pictures,  we  found  not  much  of 
interest ;  some  stained  glass  in  the  staircase  ; 
portraits  of  old  Counts  of  Holland — most  rum- 
bustious-looking swashbucklers,  in  armour  and 
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swagging  plumes — and  their  mild-visaged  con- 
sorts ;  and  a  fine  oak  cabinet  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  girls  were  greatly  exercised  at  two  surprising 
iron  hats,  with  cockades  of  iron  and  wide  iron 
brims ;  what  sons  of  Anak  could  have  wcrn 
them  ?  They  proved  to  have  been  caps  of 
liberty,  stuck  up  in  the  streets  in  the  year  of 
revolution,  1795. 

I  rowed  through  all  the  city,  in  the  Snail  ; 
round  the  encircling  garden-bordered  moat  ; 
under  old  bridges — a  market-house  is  built  on 
one  of  them — through  the  tree-shaded,  quay- 
like streets  ;  beneath  tall  houses,  whose  walls, 
painted  brightly  in  gay  colours,  rose  from 
the  water  s  edge ;  and  so  saw  the  town  in  its 
most  picturesque  and  characteristic  aspect. 

On  one  quay  was  an  inscription,  that  there 
was  the  lying-place  of  the  '*  Kruitschip  ;"  we 
had  seen  in  the  Museum  the  rudder  of  the 
*•  Kruitschip  ;  "  what  could  she  have  been  ? 
Not  for  weeks  did  we  learn  that  a  barge  laden 
with  40,000  lbs.  of  "  kruit*'  (gunpowder),  had 
some  eighty  years  ago  blown  up,  and  laid  the 
entire  neighbourhood  in  ruins ;  a  large  space 
has  never  been  rebuilt,  and  is  called  the  **  Groote 
Ruine  '*  to  this  day. 

A  refined,  lady-like  old  woman,  who  ap- 
peared  to   be   the   koster  s    wife,  showed    us 
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round  St.  Pieter's  Kerk ;  a  fine  building  of 
like  architecture  with  the  cathedral  church  at 
Utrecht.  On  the  wall  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Scaliger,  whose  portrait  we  saw 
afterwards  in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Leiden, 

The  walls  of  this  chamber  are,  like  the 
corresponding  room  at  Utrecht,  lined  with  por- 
traits of  professors,  they  are  presided  over  by 
their  founder,  William  the  Taciturn. 

The  university  buildings  are  **  of  noaccount,'* 
world-famous  place  of  learning  though  it  be; 
yet  one  part  of  one  street,  the  Bree-straat,  did, 
I  know  not  why  or  how,  remind  one  of  the 
**  High"  at  Oxford. 

The  long  fafade  of  the  palatial  Raad- 
huis,  with  its  barred  lower  windows,  looked  a 
quaint  Dutch  edition  of  a  great  college  front ; 
except  always  the  outside  steps  and  the  grace- 
ful Asiatic-looking  tower.  One  woman  we  met, 
would  look  out  of  place  in  Oxford  ;  she  came 
from  the  country  near  to  Rotterdam,  and  wore 
a  flowing  white  lace  cap  and  golden  corkscrew 
ornaments  ;  quite  different  from  any  head-dress 
we  had  seen  before. 

Leideners  look  weakly  folk  and  small,  com- 
pared with  our  old  friends  the  Frieslanders ; 
and  the  town  is  noisier  than  the  Friesch  towns. 
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where  hardly  ever  wheels  roll  through  the  quiet 
streets. 

The  next  day,  we  were  ordinary  "  tourists  *' 
travelling  by  prosaic  trains,  to  Delft  and 
'S  Gravenhage  (the  park  of  the  Count,  the  old 
Counts  of  Holland) — we  English  know  it  as  the 
Hague,  We  strolled  along  the  "  Singel "  in 
the  morning,  to  the  railway  station,  walked 
across  the  rails,  and  climbed  into  the  train, 
which  came  up  on  the  other  track,  in  the  most 
casual  manner.  It  was  a  dull  morning,  and  the 
flat  country  looked  uninviting,  as  we  steamed 
across  it.  All  the  cows  had  put  their  coats  on  ; 
well-fitted  garments  of  sackcloth,  which  when 
once  wet,  must  make  them  cold  rather  than 
warm.  We  passed  the  Hague,  passed  historic 
Rijswijk,  and  the  train  set  us  down  at  Delft. 

A  Rhine  aak  of  the  smaller  sort,  was  lying 
in  a  narrow  gracht,  between  the  station  and 
the  town  ;  and  as  we  passed,  I  stepped  it — 
thirty-three  yards  long. 

We  wandered  all  over  the  pretty  city ; 
small,  and  with  an  air  of  provincialism  after 
academic  Leiden.  Pepy*s  description  of  the 
Hague  applies  to  it  exactly,  "A  most  sweet 
town,  with  bridges,  and  a  river  in  every 
street," 

There  are  two  handsome  churches,  we  went 
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into  one  of  them,  the  Nieuwe  Kerk.  The 
stately  monument  of  William  of  Nassau,  Father 
of  the  Fatherland,  is  in  the  chancel ;  the  feet 
of  his  recumbent  effigy  rest  on  the  image  of 
the  spaniel,  which  saved  his  life  at  Hennigny. 
The  guide-books  tell  that  other  princes  of  the 
House  of  Orange  lie  in  the  same  church,  but 
we  failed  to  find  their  monuments;  and  from  the 
show-woman  of  the  show  church  for  tourists, 
intent  upon  her  fifteen  cents  ahead,  and  upon 
selling  photographs,  we  harvested  no  informa- 
tion. 

Both  churches  are  adorned  with  towers ;  one 
grand  and  the  other  graceful ;  both  admirable. 
Water-streets  are  quite  abundant,  edged  with 
green  trees ;  and  so  are  gabled  red-roofed 
houses. 

Upon  the  main  canal  street,  called  the 
Oude  Delft,  stands  the  Gemeenlandshuis  van 
Rijnland,  with  its  curious  fifteenth-century 
fapade.  We  walked  past  it,  and  by  an  unpre- 
tending door,  thinking  of  him  whose  tomb  we 
had  been  looking  at ;  the  resolute,  self-sacri- 
ficing Man,  whose  feet  trod  these  very  pave- 
ments, and  who,  within  that  door,  gave  up  his 
life,  a  martyr  for  his  country. 

Tourists  are  bondservants  to  trains ;  but  we 
made  time,  just  to  look  into  the  shop  where  the 
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revived  Delft  ware  is  sold — one  of  us  is  a 
lover  of  old  Delft.  Some  pieces  were  good 
imitations  of  the  old  faience,  others  of  modern 
good  design,  but  all  dear  exceedingly.     Then, 


with  a  glance  at  the  Stadhuis,  which  we  did 
not  much  admire,  we  hurried  to  the  station, 
and  were  soon  whisked  off  to  'S  Gravenhage. 

We  had  return  tickets  between  Leiden  and 
Delft,  and  customers  of  Dutch  railways  may 
break  their  journeys  when  and  where  they 
please ;  how  long  will  it  take  our  railway 
companies,  to  see  their  own  interests  in  like 
liberality  ? 

u 
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Set  down  at  the  Hague,  a  tram-car  took  us 
to  the  **  Plein/*  whence  we  walked  on  to  the 
central  spot,  the  **  Vijver.*'  It  is  a  large  open 
space,  oblong  in  shape  ;  one  side  is  taken  up 
with  old,  and  less  old,  buildings,  palatial  in 
character,  irregular  in  size,  nearly  all  of  warm  red 
brick  ;  smaller  steep-roofed,  brighdy  coloured 
gabled  houses  close  one  end  ;  and  avenues  of 
trees  make  a  fine  promenade  along  the  other 
end  and  side.  So  far  a  very  handsome  square, 
befitting  a  capital ;  but  the  feature  special  to 
the  Vijver  is,  that  the  central  space  of  it,  in- 
stead of  grass  and  shrubs,  is  filled  by  a  sheet 
of  water,  reflecting  trees  and  houses  on  its 
shining  surface,  and  with  a  wooded  islet  in  it ; 
a  combination  of  lake,  wood,  and  city,  as  unique 
as  it  is  beautiful. 

We  strolled  round,  under  an  old  gateway, 
through  a  cloistered  square,  past  the  ancient 
Hall  of  Knights,  into  the  Moritzhuis,  sometime 
palace  of  Prince  John  Maurice,  now  the  Royal 
picture-galleries.  There  we  spent  some  hours, 
in  rooms  handsome  but  not  well  adapted  to 
their  present  purpose ;  there  is  no  top  light, 
and  pictures  which  hang  opposite  the  windows, 
are  but  ill  seen — not  a  large  collection,  but  all 
good,  many  masterpieces. 

A  ''Mother  and  Child,"  is  ascribed  in  the 
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catalogue  to  Murillo ;  Baedeker  puts  it  **  after 
Murillo;"   but  be  it  what  it  may,  the  gentle 


nobleness  of  the  Madonna,  and  the  God-like 
Royalty  of  the  Divine  Child  will  live  in  my 
memory.  The  head  of  Simeon,  and  the  figure 
of  the  Infant  Saviour,  in  a  picture  by  Rem- 
brandt, with  the  light  Rembrandt-like  thrown 
strongly  on  them,  fills  one  with  wonder,  as 
offspring  of  a  man's  mind  and  handiwork. 

Of  course,  we  saw  the  other  world-famed 
pictures ;  Rembrandt's  School  of  Anatomy, 
countenances  inspired  with  extraordinary  life 
and  vigour ;  and  Paul  Potter's  Bull,  which 
fine  as  it  no  doubt  is,  I  could  not,  I  confess, 
appreciate.  The  more  homely  pictures  of  Dutch 
scenery  appealed  to  my  less  cultivated  taste  ; 

u  2 
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one  by  Everdingen,  for  example.  Diogenes  is 
searching  with  his  lantern,  for  the  honest  man, 
through  the  Groote  Markt  at  Haarlem !  all  the 
figures,  save  the  mark,  in  seventeenth-century 
costume ;  and  the  Groote  Kerk,  and  the  sur- 
rounding houses  almost  exactly  as  they  still 
remain,  and  as  we  saw  them  afterwards. 
Another  painted  by  Jan  Lingelbach,  in  1650, 
has  tjalks  in  it,  and  all  the  lines  of  their  hulls, 
and  all  their  ropes,  and  blocks,  and  sails,  and 
lee -boards,  are  identically  the  same  as  one 
meets  every  hour  of  the  day. 

In  some  pictures  appear  boats  with  sprit- 
sails,  a  rig  obsolete  for  tjalks,  but  once,  even 
in  Pieter's  early  days,  as  common  as  it  is  now 
on  the  Thames. 

A  pair  of  English  people  were  doing  the  gaf- 
leries.  **  Pretty  fair,"  remarked  the  lady  con- 
descendingly,  as  she  cantered  rounds  past  the 
Murillo. 

We,  of  course,  bought  some  photographs  at 
the  shop  on  the  Plaats.  The  enterprising  Mr. 
Parsons  (from  one  of  whose  photographs  our 
illustration  of  the  Moritzhuis  is  taken),  seemed 
to  speak  all  languages,  good  English  certainly 
among  them.  He  regretted  that  few  English- 
men see  anything  of  Holland.  Just  Rotterdam 
and  possibly  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam,  no 
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more.  Likewise  Americans ;  one  family  arrived 
at  Amsterdam  for  breakfast,  came  here  with  a 
guide,  bought  a  few  photographs,  drove  round 
the  city,  took  the  train  to  Leiden,  thence  to 
Delft,  thence  to  Rotterdam  ;  whence  they  sailed 
that  night  to  London. 

**  They  must  know  Holland  very  well  in- 
deed ! "  he  added. 

We  passed  the  Stadhuis  on  our  walk  back  to 
the  station ;  an  interesting  gable,  which,  in  a 
smaller  town,  and  a  less  busy  street,  would  be 
imposing.  Then  a  rush  behind  a  puffing 
engine;  and  before  dark  we  were  ensconced  in 
our  floating  home  at  Leiden.  There  was  a 
baby  in  the  carriage,  the  girls  were  happy  look- 
ing at  him,  her,  or  it ;  while  I  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  *'  House  in  the  Wood  "  out  of  the 
window ;  and  thought  what  a  grand  country 
these  flat  fields  and  firm  banked  ditches  would 
be  to  ride  over  on  a  water-jumper ! 

Dutch  washerwomen  have  an  European 
reputation;  we  must  have  come  across  bad 
specimens ;  our  clothes  never  were  nicely 
washed,  and  never  sent  back  in  time.  One 
shocking  sample  of  the  sisterhood,  delayed  our 
start  from  Leiden ;  and  impaired  our  chance 
of  reaching  Haarlem  the  same  day. 

At  last,  we  quanted  out  into  **  de  Zihl,*'  and 
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hoisted,  one  reef  in  tlie  sail,  to  a  strong  fair 
breeze.  The  canal  was  deep  and  wide,  and  we 
bowled  along  up  it,  some  six  or  seven  knots  an 
hour. 

We  passed  into  a  very  pretty  lake  of  clear 
deep  water,  irregular  in  outline  and  with 
wooded  shores.  Sailing  by  a  green  island,  we 
thought  what  a  charming  lying-place  it  would 
have  been ;  look  where  we  would,  water  and 
trees  and  distance,  made  delightful  pictures ; 
sails  glanced  about  on  all  sides,  putting  life  into 
the  scene ;  and  to  the  south  the  towers  and 
town  of  Leiden  appeared  blue  and  indistinct 
above  the  flat  horizon. 

We  were  loth  to  leave  that  lake  ;  as  beautiful 
— though  on  a  smaller  scale — as  any  of  the 
meres  in  Friesland. 

And  loth  too  were  we  to  sail  out  of  reach  of 
Leiden ;  that  3rd  day  of  October  was  the 
**  grand  day ''  of  the  year,  the  three  hundred  and 
fourteenth  of  such  grand  days  since  the  raising 
of  the  siege.  The  streets  are  decked  with  flags, 
the  museum  is  opened  free  to  all,  the  organs 
in  the  churches  play,  and  folk  flock  in  from 
the  country  round.  I  would  have  sailed  no 
further,  but  that  time  could  not  be  tampered 
with,  if  we  would  carry  out  our  plans. 

Not  feeling  certain  of  our  way,  we  steered 
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at  first  for  the  wrong  exit  from  the  lake.  No 
harm  was  done,  as  there  was  depth  enough ; 
and  the  mistake  only  prolonged  our  sail. 

We  there  passed  from  one  province  to  another, 
from  South  to  North  Holland,  and  into  a  canal 
surrounding  the  great  polder,  once  the  famed 
Haarlemmer  Meer.  It  was  narrow  for  the 
pace  we  went ;  and  at  one  sharp  turn  to  lee- 
ward, the  peak  was  lowered  and  the  sheet 
eased,  only  just  in  time  to  save  the  symmetry 
of  the  bank.  We  took  a  second  reef  in  after 
that. 

Looking  over  the  great  polder,  fertile  richly 
cultivated  land,  equipped  with  thriving  villages, 
churches,  woods  ;  it  was  hard  to  realize  that 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  it  had  formed 
the  bed  of  an  inland  sea.  Pieter  looked  about 
with  natural  amazement ;  he  had  himself  as  a 
boy  sailed  over  it.  It  was  more  dreaded  than 
the  Zuider  Zee  itself;  a  breeze  of  wind  knocked 
up  so  dangerous  a  sea  upon  it. 

He  also  recollects  walking  across  it  after- 
wards, when  men  were  levelling  the  mud. 

**  They  found  plenty  anchors,  plenty  broken 
schips,  and  plenty  died  men,*'  he  told  us. 

And  no  wonder.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  ago,  says  Motley,  **  the  whole  surface  of 
the    mere  '* — seventy    and    odd   square   miles 
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of  it — *'  was  alive  with  ships  ;  sea-fights  and 
skirmishes  took  place  almost  daily  ;**  and  there 
was  a  disastrous  battle  on  the  28th  of  May, 
when  '*  the  vessels  grappled  with  each  other,  and 
there  was  a  long  fierce  hand-to-hand  combat. 
Under  Bossu  were  one  hundred  vessels ;  under 
Martin  Brand,  Admiral  of  the  patriot  fleet, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty/'  "  Several 
thousand'^  vten  were  killed  I  hat  day. 

What  lake  on  earth  has  been  the  scene  of 
such  stirring  adventures ;  and  what  nation  but 
these  constant  Hollanders,  would  have  had  the 
enterprise  to  make  dry  land  of  it!  '*  God  made 
the  sea,  man  made  the  land,*'  is  not  the  least 
characteristic  of  their  proverbs. 

We  sailed  along  some  miles  of  the  canal, 
passed  under  several  bridges,  and  came  to  a 
wide  opening  on  the  left ;  a  praam  lay  in  the 
middle  hard  and  fast  aground,  and  hailed  for  us 
to  pass  under  her  stern,  where  was  the  deepest 
water.  We  turned  into  the  Spaarne,  a  pretty 
winding  river;  along  it  lay  our  course  to 
Haarlem. 

After  some  three  miles,  we  lost  the  wind 
under  the  lee  of  woods  and  houses,  and  very 
slowly  drifted  on  through  sylvan  Upper  Thames- 
like scenery ;  approaching  gradually  the  long 
roof  and  the  tall   spire  of  the  Groote  Kerk. 
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We  glided  on  past  quays,  and  lowered  sail  at 
a  swing  bridge ;  then  quanted  under  two  more 
bridges,  by  rows  of  red-brick  gabled  houses ; 
and  found  a  billet  alongside  the  quay,  just 
opposite  the  weigh-house  andTeijler's  Museum. 
We  had  done  the  eighteen  miles  or  so  from 
Leiden  to  Haarlem,  in  three  hours  and  a  half, 
of  which  the  last  three  miles  accounted  for  one 
hour. 

The  quay  is  bordered  by  tall  trees  ;  we  had 
to  pick  a  place,  that  our  mast-head  should  not 
get  foul  of  them.  Opposite  was  a  triangular- 
shaped  open  space,  its  base  upon  the  river ; 
the  Renaissance  **  Waag  **  stands  at  the  corner, 
and  a  range  of  ancient  houses  run  back  from  it 
into  the  Dam  Straat,  towards  the  *'  Groote 
Markt."^ 

The  river  Spaarne  in  which  we  lay,  is  an 
arterial  thoroughfare,  a  kind  of  watery  Oxford 
Street.  No  Dutch  city  we  know,  except 
the  Hague,  is  really  noisy ;  but  what  wheeled 
traffic  there  was  in  Haarlem,  we  heard  all 
about  us  ;  gas  lamps  stretched  along  the  quays 
on  either  side,  and  as  the  darkness  fell  were 
lighted  ;  and  there  we  lay  amid  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  city,  the  size  of  York,  yet  under  a 

^  The  frontispiece  is  drawn  from  a  photograph  of  the 
Gipsy  taken  at  this  spot. 
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whispering  canopy  of  leaves,  in  perfect  quiet, 
and  entirely  unmolested. 

Of  Haarlem  we  retain  a  vivid  recollection, 
we  spent  the  best  part  of  two  days,  losing  our- 
selves in  the  picturesque  mazes  of  its  streets,  and 
finding  ourselves  again  in  the  most  picturesque 
of  market-places,  beloved  of  painters  for  so 
many  generations.  I  can  see  it  as  I  write  ; 
the  great  church  in  the  centre,  its  high  roofs 
crowned  by  a  most  graceful  spire,  the  lower 
courses  of  its  walls  encrusted  with  cottages, 
which  rather  add  to  than  detract  from  its 
stateliness ;  the  venerable  Stadhuis  express- 
ing settled  dignity  in  every  line ;  the  mellow 
red-brick  gabled  houses ;  and  the  fantastically 
beautiful  Vleeschhal,  a  perfect  relic  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  used  for  its  original 
purpose  to  this  day. 

The  Stadhuis  was  a  palace  once ;  its  interior 
is  full  of  interest  One  enters  a  great  hall ;  the 
heavy  beams  across  the  ceiling  have  been  there 
500  years.  Over  the  dais  is  a  picture  repre- 
senting the  defence  of  Haarlem,  in  which 
Kenau  Hasselaer  and  her  heroic  sister  women 
are  conspicuous ;  and  round  the  walls  hang 
some  dark-coloured  portraits,  seemingly  on 
panel. 

While  we  were  there,   a  crowd  assembled 
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who  had  come  to  see  a  wedding;  carriages 
drove  to  the  door,  and  up  the  steps  came 
the  bridal  procession,  the  bride  in  common- 
place costume  of  white  and  orange  blossoms ; 
the  men  in  uniform,  or  evening  dress ;  the 
binding  contract  is  made  in  the  Burgemeester's 
office,  but  is  blessed  in  church  by  the  Predikant. 

A  door  leads  from  the  hall  to  the  museum. 
In  the  first  room  are,  I  think,  four  pictures  of 
the  market-place,  the  dates  of  them  1671,  1729, 
1764,  and  1782.  Costumes  of  course  develop, 
but  the  noble  buildings  are  the  same  in  all  the 
pictures,  and  with  slight  alteration,  remain  to 
this  day  the  same.  A  picturesque  tower  of 
the  Stadhuis,  which  has  disappeared,  is  one 
regrettable  exception. 

Three  sides  of  one  large  room  are  dedicated 
to  Frans  Hals ;  great  canvases,  alive  with 
gloriously  arrayed  groups  of  figures ;  the 
gorgeous  seventeenth-century  costumes  of 
arquebussiers  and  burgher  guards,  rendered 
with  extraordinary  splendour  of  perfectly  har- 
monious colour.  Their  dates  range  over  a  long 
period,  nearly  half  a  century,  and  one  discerns 
differences  in  them.  Colours  are  more  vivid 
in  some,  and  some  are  perhaps  more  naturally 
grouped,  admirable  as  are  all  in  that  respect. 

The  vraisemblance  is  wonderful — one  stands 
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there  face  to  face  with  the  real  breathing  men 
of  flesh  and  blood,  rather  than  their  artificially 
inspired  shadows ;  the  expression  of  each  head 
is,  one  feels  sure,  characteristic  of  the  man  ; 
each  attitude,  that  which  he  habitually  fell 
into.  So  living  are  they,  like  men  we  had  met 
in  the  streets,  the  only  difference  being  different 
clothes,  that  one  felt  impelled  to  grasp  their 
hands,  and  talk  of  the  reanimated  past,  as  if  it 
were  the  present,  and  they  were  our  contem- 
poraries. 

The  gallant  old  worthies  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
refined  or  intellectual-looking,  showing  scarce 
breeding  enough  for  their  fine  clothes ;  just  such 
jolly,  well-fed  countenances,  as  at  the  present 
day — or  rather  some  ten  years  ago  before  the 
bulk  of  them  were  crowded  out — were  common 
in  the  ranks  of  English  yeomen  ;  and  not  at  all 
less  cultured-looking  than  our  country  squires, 
gentlemen  of  honourable  scutcheons  and  an- 
cestral acres,  of  two  centuries  ago.  They  were 
all  Haarlemmers,  fellow-townsmen,  boon  com- 
panions, of  the  painter  ;  and  these  works  of  his, 
destined  to  make  his  subjects  and  himself 
immortal,  were  all  painted  here,  and  have 
remained  here  to  this  day. 

There  are  portraits  too  at  the  museum,  of 
ladies,  mostly  humdrum,  sombrely  clad  vrouws  ; 
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but  In  one  by  T.  Ver  Spronck,  **  Les  Regentes 
du  la  Maison  de  St.  Esprit/'  is  an  old  lady's 
head  we  very  much  admired,  instinct  with  a 
quiet  nobility. 

In  the  afternoon  we  all  went  to  the  cathedral 
to  hear  the  organ,  for  generations  thought  the 
finest  in  the  world.  The  girls  admired  the 
music,  especially  a  sonata  by  Fink.  The 
mighty  instrument  had,  to  my  imperfect  ear, 
caught  cold,  and  wheezed  a  little,  now  and 
then,  in  some  of  its  innumerable  pipes.  Only 
two  men  kept  their  hats  off  that  we  saw ;  and 
there  were  foreigners  among  the  audience,  who 
might  have  refrained,  in  that  respect,  from 
doing  in  Holland  as  Hollanders  do. 

The  church  itself  is  fine,  cruciform,  and  lofty  ; 
some  curious  models  of  old  ships  hang  from 
one  arch,  I  should  like  to  have  examined  them 
more  elosely.  Some  ancient  frescoes  have 
been  uncovered.  There  is  a  handsome  screen, 
and  an  enclosed  choir  with  fine  carved  work. 
The  church  has  an  air  of  being  reverently 
cared  for. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Through  Spaarndam  sluis — Another  of  Pieter's  "  captains  " 
— The  waist  of  Holland — Nauwerna  lock — Blowing 
hard— Zaandam  windmills — The  blind  leading  the  blind 
— Spijkerboor — A  gorgeous  windmill — Lange  Meer — 
The  Noord  Hollandsch  Kanaal — Alcmaria  Victrix — 
Our  garden-seat  lifted — Alkmaar  market — Costumes — 
Vivid  colouring — Trekschuits — An  old  diligence — 
Judgments  of  Solomon — The  "Waterland  "— Purmer- 
end — The  St.  Christophorus. 

We  were  unlucky  in  cur  weather  at  Haarlem ; 
constant  showers  made  walking  unpleasant, 
and  the  streets,  so  generally  clean  in  these 
Dutch  towns,  were  unquestionably  muddy. 
We  waded  through  the  mire,  to  see  the*curious 
old  Amsterdamsche  Poort,  and  the  lordly  struc- 
ture well  repaid  our  pains.  Between  the 
showers  Miss  Gipsy  was  photographed,  moving 
across  the  river  for  the  purpose. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  started  for  Alkmaar, 
but  as  the  mast  was  coming  down  for  the 
closed  railway  bridge,  Wilson  forgot  to  shift 
the  winch,  and  the  bend  it  got  had  to  be  set 
right  by  a  blacksmith.     I   had  hoped   to  get 
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two  or  three  hours  done,  and  so  make  sure  of 
reaching  Alkmaar  by  the  next  evening ;  but  as 
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it  happened,  the  delay  made  little  difference ; 
we  passed  the  bridge  before  it  closed,  at  half- 
past  six  next  morning,  and  were  soon  bustling 
up  the  Spaarne  at  a  good  pace,  under  the  close- 
reefed  sail,  before  a  strong  breeze  from  the 
W.N.W. 

The  river  widens  out  soon  after  clearing 
Haarlem,  but  it  looks  shallow,  the  channel  being 
marked  by  buoys.  Artists  were  still  in  bed, 
so  I  had  to  go  without  a  sketch  of  the  view 
looking   back;    the  lofty  church   of  Haarlem, 
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with  its  graceful  tower  rising  from  the  centre 
of  it,  stood  up  alone,  as  if  upon  a  hill,  at  the 
end  of  the  fine  river;  the  town  was  invisible 
behind  the  wooded  banks. 

As  we  approached  Spaarndam.  the  Spaarne 
spread  out  into  a  broad.  We  made  at  first  for 
the  right — which  was  the  wrong — of  the  two 
locks,  but  changed  our  course  in  time.  The 
lock  we  did  enter  was  large,  although  the 
lesser  one  ;  trees  and  houses  round  it,  like  a  city 
**  gracht." 

While  the  Gipsy  waited,  I  mounted  the  dyke, 
to  spy  out  the  unknown  ahead.  A  tjalk  in 
the  lock  with  us,  was  bound  to  Amsterdam,  by 
the  same  way  we  must  take  for  the  first  mile 
or  two ;  so  we  could  not  do  better  than  let 
him  go  out  first  and  follow.  I  had  not  looked 
at  the  chart,  stupidly. 

We  emerged  into  a  stretch  of  muddy  water, 
a  few  bushes  stuck  about  to  mark  the  channel. 
Pieter  came  aft  for  a  chat ;  he  had  been  here, 
goodness  only  knows  how  long  ago,  and  remem- 
bered it  quite  well,  he  said ;  this  was  the  great 
Noord-Zee  Canal ;  the  "  captain  *'  of  the  tjalk 
had  given  him  full  directions ;  we  must  leave  it 
by  the  first  left-handed  turn.  Lord  Eldon- 
like,  I  doubted  ;  the  greatest  artificial  water- 
way in  Europe,  admitting  the  world's  commerce 
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to  the  port  of  Amsterdam,  marked  by  a  few 
sticks  stuck  in  mud !  However,  we  sailed  on, 
and,  in  due  course,  luffed  into  the  first  turn 
to  the  left.  This  was  more  like  a  navigable 
canal,  and  we  beat  up  it,  for  some  way, 
prosperously. 

*'  Pieter,  we  can't  be  in  the  small  canal  to 
Nauwerna !  ** 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.'* 

"  But  look  at  that  Norwegian  barque  being 
towed  to  the  westward,  and  the  big  ocean 
steamer  coming  the  other  way  !  " 

We  hailed  some  boys  upon  the  bank  as  we 
turned  close  to  them  ;  and  found  we  were  then, 
— we  had  not  been  of  course  before  we  turned 
into  it — on  the  Noord-Zee  Kanaal ;  we  were 
making  straight  for  the  German  Ocean! 
Down  came  the  peak,  we  wore  round  in 
our  own  length  ;  and,  with  a  fair  wind, 
sailed  back  along  Holland's  silver  waist- 
belt — "  Holland  op  zyn  smalst  *' — towards 
a  forest  of  masts  in  the  distance,  which  was 
Amsterdam. 

The  first  turn  to  windward  now  must  be  our 
line ;  we  took  it,  and  there  was  the  lock — 
Nauwerna  lock — in  front  of  us.  I  had  had  half 
a  mind  to  sail  on  further,  to  see  Amsterdam,  and 
thence  by  Zaandam  to  Alkmaar ;  but  we  dare 
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not  lose  a  day,  Amsterdam  was  a  long  way  to 
leeward. 

We  could  just  lie  it  to  the  lock,  and  were 
soon  chatting  with  the  good-natured  lock- 
keeper,  from  whom  we  enjoined  Pieter,  to 
learn,  for  a  surety  this  time,  the  way  on  to 
Alkmaar.  We  lay  for  breakfast  just  beyond 
the  lock  ;  opposite  was  a  row  of  small  houses, 
and  a  windmill,  painted,  houses  windmill  and 
all,  with  a  very  verdant  green,  the  houses 
roofed  with  bright  red  tiles.  The  wind  kept 
rising  steadily,  and  we  hoisted  sail  again  to  a 
whole  gale,  stronger  than  anything  we  had  felt 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Over  the  flats  to  leeward  was  a  legion  of 
windmills,  the  famous  '*  one  for  each  day  in 
the  year  "  of  Zaandam,  all  twirling  like  some 
clockwork  toy  gone  dancing  mad.  But  I  had 
little  time  to  look  at  or  admire  scenery.  The 
canal  was  neither  wide  nor  straight,  we  knew 
nothing  of  what  obstacles  might  be  ahead, 
there  was  no  room  to  turn,  nor  could  we  stop 
her  in  a  hurry. 

Now  the  sail  had  to  come  clattering  down 
for  us  to  shoot  some  narrow  bridge,  and  there 
were  five  of  them  in  all ;  sharp  corners  had 
to  be  negotiated  ;  other  craft  had  to  be  threaded 
through ;  the   peak  had  to  be  lowered  as  we 
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flew  along  a  fair  wind  reach,  then  hoisted  and 
the  sheet  hauled  aft,  that  we  might  lie  a  scant 
one.  The  mast  jumped  and  bent  at  the  great 
strain  upon  it ;  Norfolk  wherries  have  no  shrouds 
or  backstays.  It  took  all  my  strength  to  steer 
her.  Wilson  was  all  eyes  on  the  foredeck, 
capable  and  smart,  or  the  chances  were  we 
should  have  come  to  grief. 

I  spied  an  opening  ahead  to  windward  ; 
we  were  tearing  through  the  water. 

*'  Quick,  Pieter !  is  that  the  way  into  the 
Lange  Meer  ?  " 

**  No,  sir !     No !  straight  on." 

Then  another  turn.     *'  Straight  ahead,  sir." 

Then  a  bifurcation.  **  Right  or  left, 
Pieter.?" 

**  Right,  sir.'* 

We  passed  a  steamer  lying  by  the  bank*., 
'*  Are  we  going  right  for  Alkmaar  ?  " 

**No!  no!'*  they  shouted  through  the  gale, 
**  you  ve  passed  the  opening.'' 

There  seemed  to  be  a  mere  ahead ;  the 
depth  was  an  uncertain  quantity ;  I  had  to 
chance  it,  and  sailed  in  ;  wore  as  soon  as  there 
was  room,  and  back  up  a  canal  they  pointed  to. 
We  rushed  along,  small  as  our  sail  was,  a 
great  wave  keeping  along  with  us,  and  washing 
up  the  banks;^' 
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Coming  to  a  bridge,  a  crossing  canal  was 
visible,  at  right  angles  beyond ;  we  lowered 
so  as  just  to  keep  way  through  the  bridge, 
and  learned,  as  we  passed,  that  our  road  was 
the  left-hand  turn,  into  the  wind's  eye.  I  laid 
her  by  the  bank  for  a  few  minutes  to  consult 
the  chart. 

The  case  was  as  I  feared ;  we  should  have 
taken  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  near  Krommenie, 
or,  failing  that,  the  second,  before  where  we 
wore,  at  Knollendam*  This  was  Spijkerboor, 
miles  out  of  our  way  to  leeward.  We  might 
by  this  time  have  sailed  through  the  Lange 
Meer — four  miles  or  so — and  would  have  had  a 
fair  wind  on  to  Alkmaar.  Now  we  had  to 
beat  against  a  gale,  up  five  miles  of  canal ! 

Just  as  were  hardening  our  hearts  a  man 
offered  himself  and  horse  to  trek  us  to  Akers- 
loot,  whence  we  could,  he  thought,  sail  the 
remaining  distance.  He  only  asked  the 
modest  sum  of  35.  4^.,  and  I  closed  with 
him.     The  poor  fellow  earned  it  honestly. 

It  blew  harder  than  ever,  very  cold,  with 
violent  rain  squalls.  We  passed  one  pretty 
tree-surrounded  village,  West  Graftdijk ;  houses 
gaily  painted,  mostly  a  light  green,  and  a 
wooden  church  also  green,  its  clock  face  painted 
scarlet !     The  hamlet  lay  behind  an  inner  sheet 
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of  water.  There  was  one  splendid  windmill, 
whose  head  where  the  sails  went  on,  and  the 
hub  of  the  sails  themselves  were  painted  very 
finely,  with  the  date  1792,  and  a  design  of 
flowers ;  it  looked  at  that  great  height  like  the 
gay  Hindelopen  work. 

We  skirted  by  a  mere  on  our  left  hand — the 
north  end  of  the  Lange  Meer — not  sorry  in 
our  hearts  to  have  missed  sailing  over  it ;  so 
stormy  did  it  look  under  a  white  sheet  of  driving 
foam,  the  spray  flying  over  the  green  banks  in 
clouds. 

Then  came  our  corner  of  Akersloot ;  we  cast 
the  tow-line  off,  threw  a  "  pourboire "  to  the 
man — the  willing  horse  was  quite  as  tip-worthy 
— and  scraping  on  the  stones  with  which  the 
canal  side  was  paved,  hoisted  the  throat  of  our 
small  close-reefed  sail ;  we  never  got  the  peak 
up.  With  the  gaff  end  fast  on  deck,  and  the 
slack  of  the  sail  bagging  to  leeward,  she  just  raced 
along,  with  more  strain  than  I  liked  upon  the 
mast. 

We  had  the  Noord  Hollandsch  Kanaal — so 
long  a  wonder  of  the  world — almost  entirely  to 
ourselves,  for  few  craft  ventured  out  that  after- 
noon. It  bends  to  the  westward  just  before 
coming  to  Alkmaar.  We  had  to  haul  our 
wind,  and  of  course  hoist  the  peak.     She  stood 
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it  well  in  open,  flying  along  with  lee  plank- 
ways  under  water ;  but  as  we  got  among 
trees  and  houses,  she  would  right  herself  one 
moment  as  the  wind  failed  under  the  lee  of 
something,  and  then  a  gust  would  knock  her 
down  almost  on  her  beam  ends ;  it  passed  a 
joke.  I  was  not  sorry,  when  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  to  lower  and  run  alongside 
the  tow-path. 

I  landed  by  a  row  of  small  clipped  trees,  their 
stems  painted  sky  blue !  and  walked  on  in  the 
rain  to  look  for  a  good  berth  ;  the  men  quanted 
past  the  entrance  of  a  gracht,  by  a  curious 
little  red  brick  tower,  and  held  on  at  the  quay 
to  wait  for  me. 

I  found  a  splendid  sketching-place,  and 
returning,  had  to  pass  through  quite  a  mob 
collected  by  the  Gipsy.  One  pale  shabby  youth 
asked  in  a  rude  tone  how  long  we  wanted  to 
stay  there.  I  did  not  gratify  his  curiosity.  The 
crowd  seemed  to  resent  this,  and  at  last  the 
pale  youth,  evidently  as  spokesman  for  the 
rest,  said  we  must  move  away.  I  had  not 
dreamt  of  mooring  to  the  tow-path,  but  thought 
to  lie  at  the  quay  opposite,  which,  but  for 
one  tjalk,  was  for  its  entire  length  unoccupied. 

**  But  no,  you  can't  go  there.*' 

'*  Why  not  ?  '' 
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*'Oh,  the  steamers  use  it/' 

**  All  of  it?  Why,  there  is  good  room  for 
six  steamers  together  ?  " 

"  I  say  you  must  not  lie  there.'* 

We  thought  it  better  to  avoid  disputes,  so 
shoved  on  through  the  bridge.  Our  men  failed 
once  or  twice  to  get  a  quant,  in  the  deep  water ; 
the  unfriendly  crowd  jeered  at  them.  At  last, 
we  found  a  first-rate  billet  alongside  the  ram- 
part garden,  just  by  the  open  space  where 
stands  the  statue  of  **  Alcmaria  Victrix.'' 

What  a  night  followed !  quick-succeeding 
peals  of  thunder,  rattling  hail,  rain  in  torrents  ; 
and  it  must  have  blown  hard  still,  beyond  the 
shelter  of  the  trees — nobody  could  sleep. 

At  turning-in  time,  Pieter  made  a  curious 
discovery.  Before  a  man  could  lift  the  fore- 
peak  hatch  to  get  my  hammock,  he  must  move 
the  garden-seat.  To-night,  Pieter,  just  back 
from  a  walk  on  shore,  undertook  the  duty,  and 
was  about  to  move  the  seat,  when  to  his  blank 
astonishment  it  was  not !  it  had  vanished  into 
space ! 

The  girls  had  hardly  been  on  deck,  the  day 
had  been  so  stormy ;  but  both  men  had  been 
forward  constantly,  and  had  never  missed  the 
seat.  Wilson  remembered  seeing  it  when  we 
cast  off  the  horse.     Either  we  must  have  lost  it 
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overboard,  or  it  was  stolen  after  the  men  went 
on  shore. 

Both  theories  were  difficult;  it  would  need 
a  perfectly  enormous  lurch  to  send  it  over- 
board ;  for  it  was  heavy,  stood  athwart-ships, 
with  a  hoop-iron  leg  on  either  side  the.  combing 
of  the  hatch.  We  might  not  have  heard 
the  splash  it  would  have  made,  amid  our 
constant  work,  and  the  noise  of  the  gale ; 
but  that  there  had  been  a  sufficient  lurch  was 
hardly  credible.  On  the  other  hand,  what  an 
audacious  theft,  and  how  comparatively  useless 
a  prize ! 

On  the  whole,  the  chances  were  it  had  been 

taken  as  a  stupid  joke.     A remembered 

she  had  heard  a  noise,  in  or  over  the  forepeak, 
when  washing  hands  for  dinner  in  the  ladies 
cabin  ;  she  had  thought  the  men  were  busy 
there ;  in  fact,  both  of  them  were  then  on  shore. 

Early  next  morning  we  sent  Pieter  to  the 
police  office  ;  the  tale  he  told  was  duly  taken 
down  in  writing,  but  so  far  as  we  know,  nothing 
came  of  it. 

After  breakfast,  a  continuous  line  of  vehicles 
— varnished  and  hooded  mostly — kept  crossing 
the  bridge  into  the  town ;  some  of  the  black 
horses  were  high  steppers,  but  with  upright 
shoulders  and  poor  hock  action,  putting  their 
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feet  down,  nearly  where  they  picked  them 
up- 

The  cheese-market  was  yesterday ;  this  was 
the  market-day  for  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
market-place  was  thronged  when  we  got  there  ; 
the  women  in  the  costume  of  the  province, 
with  a  Friesin  in  her  gold  casque,  here  and 
there  among  them. 

Most  of  the  women  were  in  close  white 
muslin  caps,  coming  down  to  the  eyebrows,  and 
drawn  under  the  knot  of  hair  behind  ;  the  front 
of  the  cap  is  a  piece  of  lace,  covering  the 
forehead,  reaching  back  over  the  ears,  with 
corners  turned  back.  Above  the  cap  is  perched 
a  bonnet  peaked  up  in  front,  made  of  fine  white 
straw,  and  edged  and  lined  with  blue,  white,  or, 
black  ribbon ;  round  their  necks  a  triple  row 
of  coral  beads,  with  a  chased  gold  clasp  in  front. 

Most  of  these  women  were  but  poorly 
dressed,  in  bed-gown  jackets,  short  blue  skirts, 
their  feet  in  clumsy  white  sabots ;  and  many 
carried  heavy  baskets  on  their  backs. 

Another  kind  of  headdress  was  a  broad  band 
— gold  or  silver — brought  round  from  the 
back  of  the  head  to  the  temples,  whence  square- 
shaped  golden  ornaments,  stuck  straight  out  like 
blinkers  ;  above  the  blinkers  were  three  or  four 
little  rolls  of  hair,  looking  like  false  hair ;  and 
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a  gold  pin  was  thrust  through  the  curls  down- 
wards— some  wore  besides  a  small  gold  chain 


across  their  foreheads,  with  an  ornament  sus- 
pended  from  the  middle.    Added  to  this,  a  white 
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lace  cap  with  a  frilled  curtain  ;  and  over  that 
again  a  bonnet. 

Among  the  crowd  of  men,  in  black  peaked 
caps  blue  blouses  and  sabots,  were  some  strange 
figures,  fishermen  from  Volendam ;  wearing 
round  fur  caps,  double-breasted  blue  serge 
jackets,  enormously  baggy  brown  trowsers,  like 
Lady  Harberton's  divided  skirts,  gathered — 
I  am  told  that  is  the  right  word — round  the 
waist,  and  coming  half-way  down  below  the 
knee  ;  the  legs  and  feet,  in  blue  stockings  and 
wooden  shoes. 

This  curiously  costumed  crowd,  together  with 
the  quaint  environment,  mellow  old  red-brick 
houses,  green  trees,  and  masts  of  river  craft, 
most  picturesquely  jumbled  up  together,  round 
the  exquisitely  artistic  gable  and  imposing 
tower  of  the  weigh-house,  made  a  delightful 
picture ;  and  above  the  hum  of  voices,  the  air 
rang  with  music  from  the  tower  chimes. 

It  was  a  constant  wonderment  to  us,  how 
vivid  is  the  colouring  in  these  cold  countries ! 
Our  sketchers  found  pure  colours  take  the  place 
of  the  half-tones  they  used  in  England ;  and 
this,  not  only  in  the  clean  brightly  painted 
towns,  unbefouled  by  black  chimney  vomit,  but 
in  the  country  too,  which  being  flat,  should, 
according  to  one's  preconceived  ideas,  be  dull 
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and  misty.  There  is  perhaps  a  haze  in  the 
atmosphere,  upon  which  the  setting  sun  blazons 
his  glories ;  but  it  is  too  light  to  be  per- 
ceptible ;  and  to  our  senses  the  air  is  luminously 
clear. 

The  grachts  were  full  of  boats  of  a  sort  un- 
familiar to  us.  **  Trekschuits/'  or  "  Jaagschuits,*' 
come  with  passengers  and  goods  to  market. 
They  all  departed  in  the  afternoon,  as  did  the 
carts — among  them  an  old-fashioned  Diligence, 
and  then,  the  town  clear  of  country  folk,  men 
swept  up  all  the  refuse,  and  the  streets  resumed 
their  normal  cleanliness  and  quiet.  The  town 
is  gridironed  by  narrow  Yarmouth-row-like 
streets,  examples  to  Yarmouth  of  the  virtue 
next  to  godliness. 

The  koster  took  his  hat  off  (!)  as  he  entered 
with  us  the  Groote  Kerk  ;  it  is  a  handsome,  lofty 
church,  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as  we 
have  so  often  seen.  A  model  of  De  Ruyter  s 
ship  hangs  from  the  roof,  rigged  in  antique 
fashion,  with  a  sprit-sail,  and  what  is  more 
archaic  still,  a  sprit  topsail.  A  very  fine  brass 
of  1500  looks  too  little  worn  to  be  so  old,  and 
^  we  were  shown  a  tomb  of  1296,  to  the  fifth 
Florens,  Count  of  Holland.  One  of  the  two 
organs  is  strikingly  handsome,  with  great 
painted  doors  to  fold  back  over  it.    Two  carved 
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oak  pews,  built  round  columns  were,  the  koster 
said,  the  Baron  s  and  the  Baronesses. 

We  sought  and  found  the  Stadhuis,  always 
a  loadstone  in  a  Dutch  city.  This  one  dates 
from  1507  ;  it  is  interesting,  although  restored  ; 
of  the  usual  red  and  white,  with  the  usual  front 
door-steps,  and  a  thin,  tall,  oriental-looking 
tower. 

The  Stedelyk  Museum  is  in  part  of  it.  We 
entered  through  the  custodian^s  back  kitchen ; 
the  good  woman,  busied  with  cleanings  and 
cookings,  could  not,  to  our  joy,  attend  to  us. 
It  is  open,  regularly,  only  four  hours  in  the  week ; 
but  may  be  shown  at  other  times  to  foreigners. 
The  contents  are  not  up  to  the  high  average 
of  these  museums  ;  two  inevitable  Judgments 
of  Solomon — I  shall  always  hate  Solomon — 
some  corporation  portrait  groups,  views  of  the 
town,  and  one  curious  picture  of  the  ever- 
memorable  siege. 

It  can  never  be  forgotten  how  twenty-one 
hundred  men,  one-third  only  of  them  soldiers, 
beat  off  sixteen  thousand  Spanish  veterans  ; 
whose  butcher's  work  ordained  by  Alva,  was 
so  to  do  **  that  not  a  living  soul  should  be  left 
in  Alkmaar  '*—  Ave  Alcmaria  Victrix  ! 

Pieter  made  inquiry  about  the  w^ater-ways  to 
Hoorn,  where  we  had  planned  to  go  next ;  his 
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information  this  time  ought  to  be  reliable,  he 
got  it  from  a  man  who  trades  between  Hoorn 
and  Alkmaar.  It  came  to  this,  that  we  must 
needs  devise  another  scheme.  There  is  a  small 
canal,  as  the  map  shows  ;  but  the  trader  had  to 
use  three  vessels,  all  smaller  than  the  Gipsy, 
and  at  two  points  which  are  impassable,  transfer 
his  goods  from  one  to  the  other  of  them. 

Two  alternatives  were  left :  we  could  of  course 
traverse  the  Noord  Hollandsch  canal,  and  get 
out  to  sea  at  Nieuwe  Diep  ;  or  we  might  make 
our  way  into  the  Zuider  Zee  at  Edam.  The 
North  Holland  route  would  not  be  interesting, 
nor  would  there  be  anything  of  interest  at  the 
end  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  Purmerend  and 
Edam  were  both  said  to  be  worth  seeing.  We 
might  sail  by  sea  from  Edam  to  Hoorn,  and 
thence  by  sea  again  to  Enkhuisen,  whence  is 
the  shortest  crossing  to  Stavoren.  Moreover, 
should  the  wind  hold  as  it  was,  in  the  N.W.,  we 
should  have  a  weather  shore  the  whole  way  up 
the  coast  from  Edam  to  Geldersche  Hoek, 
north  of  Enkhuisen ;  and  a  fair  wind  across  to 
Friesland.  Clearly  Edam  had  it ;  judgment 
accordingly. 

We  made  a  final  call  on  the  police ;  a  worthy 
officer  received  us. 

*'  Do  you  speak  English  ?  ''  I  asked. 
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A  blank  stare — '*  Engelsch  ?     Neen  !  " 

**  Parlez-vous  Fran^ais  ?  " 

**  Non,  non  pas  !*' 

"  Sprechen  Sie  Deutsch  ? '' 

**  Ook  niet,  alleen  HoUandsch.  Mynheer ! '' 

We  inquired  for  the  garden-seat  in  our  best 
Dutch. 

"  Has  It  not  gone  back  ?  "  No  !  then  he 
had  heard  nothing  of  it. 

We  met  afterwards  the  Commisaris,  or 
chief  constable,  a  suave  military  gentleman, 
who  spoke  French  better  than  we  did  ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  our  garden- seat. 

Towards  evening  we  got  under  way  ;  Pieter, 
who  before  could  not  remember  for  the  life  of 
him,  became  sure  that  he  saw  the  seat  after 
we  entered  the  town.  If  so,  it  could  not  have 
gone  overboard,  and  had  passed  no  doubt  to 
the  credit  of  some  sedentary  thief.  Wilson 
missed  it  sadly,  incongruous  object  though 
it  was.  The  foredeck,  he  complained,  looked 
**  wholly  undressed  without  the  chair.'*  We 
only  got  some  three  miles  back  the  way  we 
came,  and  lay  to,  in  the  dark,  against  the  side 
of  the  canal. 

It  was  wet  and  squally  the  next  morning. 
We  had  to  run  heel  down  to  Spijkerboor,  then 
straight  on    to  Purmerend,  thence  to   Edam. 
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The  wind  was  fair  for  us,  as  far,  at  all  events, 
as  Purmerend. 

Well  does  Alkmaar  deserve  its  name,  "  All 
sea."  North  Holland  must  have  been  once  a 
mere  rim  of  land  ;  a  cup  floating  in  the  ocean, 
half  full  of  fresh  water.  This  '*  Waterland " 
seems  to  be  made  up  of  polders.  Two  of  them, 
Schermer,  along  whose  dyke  we  had  already 
sailed,  and  Hugo  Waard,  lie  close  by  Alk- 
maar, and  together  stretch  twelve  miles  and 
more  from  north  to  south  ;  and  now  v/e  should 
coast  for  six  or  seven  miles  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  great  Beemster  polder ;  and  after 
that  by  Purmer — making  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
now  dry  land  from  Alkmaar  to  the  Zuider  Zee. 
It  is,  indeed, 

'*  A  country  that  draws  fifty  feet  of  water, 
In  which  men  live  as  in  the  hold  of  nature." 

An  expanse  greater  than  the  great  Haarlem- 
mer  Meer,  was  pumped  out  dry  during  that 
era  of  the  giants,  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  and  this  in  the  **  petty  province 
Holland,  of  which  the  Grand  Seignior  proudly 
said,  if  they  should  trouble  him  as  they  did  the 
Spaniard,  he  would  send  his  men  with  shovels 
and  pickaxes,  and  throw  it  into  the  sea." 


'M 


So  relates  the  author  of  "  Religio  Medici." 
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We  got  to  Purmerend  for  luncheon ;  and 
some  of  us  strolled  through  the  clean  streets  of 
small  houses,  which  are  all  the  simple  town. 
The  girls  brought  back  a  herd  of  green  and 
yellow  swine;  the  sweetest  little  money-pigs  of 
earthenware,  long  and  round,  with  the  most 
delicious  twisty-twirly  tails. 

Near  us,  alongside  the  grassy  bank,  ao^ainst 
the  greenery  of  trees,  and  far  apparently  from 
any  sea  passage,  lay  a  great  sea-going  vessel ; 
a  barque  of  some  five  hundred  tons ;  her  lower 
yards  cock-billed,  top-gallant  masts  up,  and 
double  topsail-yards  across.  She  looked  curi- 
ously out  of  her  element.  The  St.  Christo- 
phorus,  of  Purmerende,  must  have  come  by, 
and  was  in  fact  then  lying  on  the  Noord  Hol- 
landsch  Kanaal,  twenty  feet  deep  everywhere  ; 
the  water-way  which  till  the  Noordzee  Kanaal 
supplanted  it,  brought  all  the  ocean  shipping 
from  H elder  to  Amsterdam. 

Quanting  out  through  the  town  moat,  we 
had  to  pass  a  bridge,  a  haul-up,  Ophaal,  or 
drawbridge,  of  the  usual  pattern.  Responding 
to  Pieter  s  unearthly  hail,  a  woman  held  her 
hand  up,  and  the  bridge  began  to  rise.  They 
are  always  smart  with  bridges  in  this  country, 
one  learns  to  treat  them  with  implicit  con- 
fidence ;  but  when  we  were  almost  at  touching 
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distance,  this  dreadful  thing  stuck  fast.  The 
wind  was  blowing  us  slowly  along ;  there  was 
no  stopping  the  comparatively  heavy  craft  in 
time,  and  our  stay  butted  against  the  enemy. 


The  elastic  wire  rope  showed  the  stuff  it  was 
made  of;  had  it  parted,  the  mast  must  have 
come  down  with  a  run. 

The  railway  bridge  was  open,  and  we  found 
we    could   just  •  lie   the   strait    canal    beyond. 
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Passing  Kwadyk  railway  station,  we  sailed 
through  an  extremely  narrow  bridge ;  our  mast 
all  but  touched  the  hoisted  road  to  windward, 
and  the  sail  shaved  the  leeside  railings.  Our 
coming  had  attracted  a  knot  of  spectators,  who 
stared  at  us  open-eyed. 

Soon  after,  the  canal  turned  southwards  ;  the 
wind,  now  fair,  fell  light,  and  we  glided  calmly 
on  towards  Edam. 

The  country  was  of  course  green  and  flat — 
except  in  Gelderland  we  never  found  it  other- 
wise— and  as  in  Friesland,  dotted  over  with 
great  steep-pitched  roofs  of  boerderijen,  much 
like  Friesch  farmhouses,  but  yet  more  severely 
pyramidal,  a  shorter  ridge  of  roof,  and  lacking 
the  Spanish  gables.  All  that  we  noticed  had 
two  chimneys,  one  forward  and  one  aft;  we 
never  saw  smoke  rise  from  more  than  one,  the 
forward  one ;  the  other  was  we  guessed  a 
make-believe,  a  sacrificial  offering  to  symmetry. 

Several  towers  hove  in  sight  over  an  apparent 
wood,  a  bridge  opened  for  us,  and  to  the  left 
w  s  evidently  the  town.  Spying  a  pleasant 
enclosed  garden  round  a  fine  wind-mill,  we 
asked  leave  of  the  **  molenaar  '*  to  lie  alongside 
it ;  he  gave  us  more  than  leave — a  kindly 
welcome. 


Y  2 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

At  Edam — The  black  man  and  the  very  long  man— Volen- 
dammers — An  extraordinary  ponrait-gollery — A  fine 
old  church— The  Gipsy  at  sea— The  "dead  city" 
Hoorn — Drake's  Golden  Hind— West  Friesland— Jan 
Roodtsens  —  Curious  Scottish  inscriptions  —  Street 
architecture — Tipsy  houses — Another  sea  passage — 
Rough  water— Enkhuizen — The  Dromedary — Dutch 
naval  discipline. 

We  sent  to  a  farmhouse  opposite  for  milk. 
The  farmer  s  wife  had  seen  our  flag,  and  told 
Pieter  that  a  few  weeks  ago  another  **  Engelsch 
schip"  had  laid  where  we  were  lying ;  there  were 
four  men  in  her,  she  said,  one  a  black  man,  one 
a  very  long  man ;  they  slept  under  an  awning, 
and  bought  cheese  of  her. 

I  beg  our  unknown  countrymen,  if  they  should 
recognize  the  vrouw's  description,  to  excuse  this 
deponent.     How  will  she  describe  us,  I  wonder  ? 

She  also  told  Pieter  that  five  English  rowing- 
boats  had  come  this  summer  ;  they  were  very 
long  and  very  narrow ;  a  great  boat  had  brought 
the  long  and  narrow  boats  to  Amsterdam,  and 
they  had  rowed  from  there  '*  by  the  insides." 
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Some  of  us  took  a  preliminary  canter  round, 
while  daylight  lasted.  The  streets  were  full  of 
Sunday  promenaders.  It  was  plain  to  see  which 
couples  were  permanently,  which  provisionally 
paired — a  wife  takes,  if  I  remember  right,  the 
left  arm  of  her  husband  ;  a  young  lady  the 
right  arm  of  her  admirer. 

We  set  off  to  see  Edam  properly  next  morn- 
ing. Nothing  out  of  doors  could  possibly  be 
cleaner  than  this  pretty  town ;  houses,  pave- 
ments, brickwork,  paintwork,  woodwork,  every- 
thing,  absolutely  spotless — would  it  had  been 
smell-less ! — and  such  obliging,  civil-mannered 
people.  It  was  pleasant  to  believe,  that  these 
good  folks'  regard  for  Englishmen,  may  have 
been  due  in  some  measure,  to  the  agreeable 
conduct  of  the  black  man  and  the  very  long 
man  who  preceded  us. 

Strangely  costumed  figures  passed  us  in  the 
streets.  Fishermen  and  women  from  Volendam, 
a  hamlet  but  a  mile  or  two  from  here ;  the  men 
were  in  the  Central-Asiatic-looking  dress,  which 
we  had  seen  at  Alkmaar,  and  walked  with  the 
lazy  gait  of  Asiatics. 

We  had  met  no  Volendammer  women  at  Alk- 
maar ;  it  may  interest  the  female  mind  to  hear 
how  one  of  them  was  dressed — a  lace  or  muslin 
cap  covering  the  back  of  the  neck,  with  flaps 
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turned  back  from  the  ears ;  over  their  shoulders 
a  white  kerchief  folded  square  in  front ;  black 
bodice ;  short  black  skirt ;  and  a  long  apron, 
the  top  part  down  to  just  below  the  hips,  made 


VoCtnx  a  cLTix  tnr-s 


of  pink  sprigged  calico,  the  rest  of  black  stuff ; 
the  feet  in  black  velvet  slippers. 

We  approached  the  Stadhuis,  across  a  tunnel 
over  a  canal;  a  plain  modern-looking  build- 
ing, clean  as  clean  could  be.  There  is  no 
escaping  that  judgment   of  Solomon ;  here  it 
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was  again,  hung  in  the  Council-Chamber,  near 
a  naval  battle-piece,  and  in  the  worthy  com- 
pany of  the  local  magnates. 

These  are  dignitaries,  indeed,  though  neither 
of  sword  nor  pen. 

One  portrait  dated  1633,  is  a  life-size  of  a 
burgher  maiden,  nineteen  years  of  age — and 
nine  feet  high  ! 

The  subject  of  another  is  a  burgher  of  Edam, 
a  generation  earlier,  1612,  who  weighed  a  trifle 
of  453  kilogrammes — seventy  stone  f 

A  third,  is  a  presentment  of  a  personage 
yet  more  imposing,  older  by  again  another 
generation ;  he  is  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
his  period,  1583,  and  wears  an  awe-inspiring 
beard,  so  long  as  not  merely  to  reach  his  feet, 
but  to  have  the  two  tail  ends  of  it  coiled  neatly 
down  upon  the  ground  I 

Had  ever  city  so  illustrious  a  portrait-gallery  ! 
and  in  a  case  downstairs,  a  precious  relic — one 
of  miss  nine-feet's  proper  shoes — is  reverently 
preserved. 

Edam  is  fallen  from  her  high  estate,  we 
neither  saw  nor  could  we  hear  of  any  living  in- 
dwellers,  whose  height,  or  weight,  or  beard, 
entitles  him  or  her  to  immortality. 

So  grand  a  church  one  would  not  look  for  in 
so   small  a  town,   but  Edam  has  seen   better 
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days.  She  is  yet  thriving,  well-to-do  ;  but  was 
once  opulent  and  powerful.  In  old  times, 
when  her  girls  ran  to  nine  feet  high,  men-of- 
war  were  fitted  out  at  Edam  ;  De  Ruyter's  fleet 
was  built  there  ;  now,  one  finds  but  fishing- 
boats,  and  small  freshwater  craft ;  few  even  of 
them. 

There  is  a  happy  tenacity  in  the  Dutch 
character.  Bodies  corporate  are  proud  of  their 
heroic  past,  and  cherish  the  memory  and 
monuments  of  antiquity.  Edam,  even  in*  her 
decadence,  grudges  no  expense,  to  keep  in 
repair  her  spacious  church,  adapted  for  more 
palmy  days,  and  for  a  population  five  times 
greater  than  at  present.  We  found  it  open, 
workmen  busy  in  it.  And  a  stately  church  it 
is,  built  on  the  nearly  universal  plan,  a  nave, 
and  two  equally  high  aisles. 

Except  at  Gouda  we  found  stained  glass 
windows  nowhere  else ;  these,  given  to  the 
church  by  other  cities,  are  works  of  the  Gouda 
school.  They  have  suffered  lamentably  ;  it  is 
sad  to  see  the  ravages  of  time ;  patches  of 
plain  white  glass  deforming  the  original 
designs ;  but  better  even  so  perhaps,  than  the 
irreverence,  the  ignorance,  and  the  resulting 
discord  of  much  falsely  so-called  restoration. 
The  pulpit,  panelled  with  ebony,  fine  carved 
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cak  and  old  brass-work  about  it,  bears  the 
date  1649. 

We  strolled  round  the  churchyard,  planted 
with  trees  and  flowers ;  it  stands  high  for 
Holland,  overlooking  to  the  north  a  green 
expanse,  canals,  and  one  small  Norfolk-looking 
broad.  Near  the  church  we  found  a  "  place  " 
paved  with  red  bricks,  quaint  old  houses  round 
it  ;  it  reminded  us  at  once  of  the  old-fashioned 
promenade  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Pantiles. 
There  are  many  gems  of  gables  in  Edam,  one 
perfect  little  house  on  the  canal  side  near  the 
Stadhuis.  but  no  streets  of  old-world  dwellings 
such  as  we  had  seen  elsewhere. 

The  Gipsy  had  been  quanted  through  no  less 
than  five  bridges,  and  had  to  pay  a  penny, 
Pieter  said,  for  leave  to  pass  over  a  ferry  chain. 
We  found  her  in  the  tree-bordered  canal  which 
leads  to  the  sea  lock. 

Beyond  the  lock  two  piers  run  out  into  the 
sea ;  we  held  on  to  the  weather  one,  with 
bights  of  ropes  over  two  bollards  ;  then  hoisted 
sail,  and  cleared  the  entrance,  just  in  time  to  let 

a  big  tjalk  come  in.     A said  '*  it  waved  its 

hat  to  us.*' 

It  was  our  little  wherry's  first  attempt  at  a 
sea  passage  under  sail.  A  choppy  sea  inside 
the  pier  had  brought  fenders  into  play,  but  I 
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felt  no  fear  of  her  conduct  outside  ;  and  we 
could  always  run  back  with  a  fair  wind  if  it 
should  come  to  that.  We  had  first  to  make 
a  board  out  on  the  port  tack,  as  we  could 
not  fetch  Hoorn  from  the  harbours  mouth. 
There  was  not  as  much  sea  on,  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. She  made  lively  curtseys,  but  keeping 
her  well  full,  and  going  through  it,  she  behaved 
admirably,  shipping  hardly  any  water. 

The  aspect  of  the  land  as  we  sailed  out  from 
it  brought  the  great  Friesland  Meres  to  mind ; 
there  were  the  farm-houses,  each  in  its  clump 
of  trees  ;  and  so  flat  are  the  shores  that  above 
the  green  sea-wall,  only  their  high-pitched  roofs 
were  visible  ;  and  as  we  sunk  the  wall,  the  same 
familiarly  strange  effect,  a  line  of  tree-tops,  ruled 
absolutely  level,  floating  to  all  appearance  in 
the  air,  above  a  sea  horizon. 

The  church  and  wood  south  of  us,  may  have 
been  Volendam,  or  the  island  Marken,  or  Mon- 
nickendam ;  but  there  could  be  no  mistake 
about  the  big  white  house  and  stumpy  tower 
to  the  north;  they  marked  our  destination, 
Hoorn. 

Wilson's  heart  misgave  him,  that  she  might 
miss  stays,  in  the  short  lumpy  sea,  without 
head-sail  to  help  her ;  but  she  justified  her 
owner's  confidence,  and  went  round  like  a  lady. 


^/^^^i^^^^^wm 
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And  then,  with  a  freshening  breeze,  and  with 
a  point  or  two  to  spare,  she  did  dance  properly 


along.  We  soon  opened  the  harbour's  mouth  ; 
passed  a  gunboat  at  anchor,  with  washed  clothes 
hung  up  enough  for  the  crew  of  a  line-of-battle 
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ship  ;  ran  in,  and  laid  along  the  wharf  beyond 
the  big  white  house — which  was  the  prison — 
and  close  under  the  picturesque  old  tower.  We 
had  taken  two  hours  to  do  the  eight  miles  as 
the  crow  flies,  about  twelve  the  way  we  had  to 
come. 

The  high  quay  above  our  heads,  was  thronged 
with  a  voluble  excited  crowd  of  ragamuffins. 
They  could  not  see  into  our  windows,  crane 
their  necks  over  as  they  might,  but  their 
presence  made  sitting  on  deck  uncomfortable ; 
and  we  soon  essayed  a  lock,  which  evidently 
led  into  an  inner  harbour.  We  essayed  in' 
vain,  however,  for  some  hours ;  there  is  but  a 
single  gate,  opening  automatically,  when  the 
sea  outside  falls  to  a  certain  point  below  the 
inside  level.  The  tide  was  ebbing  then  ;  but 
it  would  only  fall  two  or  three  feet  in  the  six 
hours.  We  got  through  the  gate  at  last,  and 
laid  her  by  the  grassy  margin  of  a  **  plantsoen  *' 
(shrubbery). 

No  prospect  more  attractive  had  we  seen 
from  any  lying-place ;  it  was  hard  to  realize 
that  we  were  still  in  salt  water.  We  could  step 
from  our  deck  upon  green  turf,  shaded  by  great 
trees  ;  in  front,  the  old  tower,  flat-sided  to- 
wards the  land,  round  towards  the  harbour; 
across  the  placid  basin,  a  long  range  of  ancient 
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houses,  tall,  many  gabled,  brightly  painted, 
with  no  two  alike  or  the  same  shade  of  colour. 
Along  the  quay  in  front  of  them  lay  strangely- 
built  fishing-boats ;  low  aft,  very  high  forward, 
upper  strakes  tumbling  in  like  all  varieties  of 
Dutch  craft,  carvel  built,  very  strong,  masts 
raking  a  good  deal,  and  long  narrow  lee- 
boards  ;  adapted  obviously  for  the  short  brabble 
of  the  Zuider  Zee. 


^^^. 


We  all  landed,  keen  to  view  the  **dead  city." 
We  found  a  town  as  spotlessly  clean  as  Edam — 
nothing  could  be  cleaner — and  more  rich  in 
architecture  than  any  city  we  had  seen.  Go 
where  we  would,  the  characteristic  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  houses  were  in  evi- 
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dence ;  and  not  only  in  the  grander  streets ; 
down  by  the  canals  are  long,  unbroken  frontages 
of  antique  buildings ;  tall  red  gabled  ware- 
houses, of  mellow  russet  brick,  with  brightly- 
painted  doors  and  shutters,  all  reflected  in 
unruffled  water. 

In  one  such  old-time  water-street,  trees  grow 
between  the  canal  and  the  houses  j  and  among 
the  greenery  there  lay  a  solitary  vessel,  perfectly 
in  keeping  with  the  place — a  Friesch-built  tjalk, 
such  as  used  to  sail  into  the  port  before  those 
old  houses  were  built.  She  was  no  common 
craft  for  base  commercial  uses,  but  so  burnished, 
polished,  glorified,  that  an  air-tight  glass  case 
were  too  dusty  for  her.  We  learnt  she  was 
a  yacht  for  the  officials  of  the  **  Waterstaat.*' 
No  fossil  even,  could  be  found  in  England  of  the 
Dutch  degree  of  Toryism  ;  conceive  the  elder 
brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  making  their 
periodic  tours  in  a  yacht  on  the  model  of  Drake's 
''Golden  Hind!'' 

An  air  of  prosperity  appears  to  pervade 
Hoorn;  excellent  shops — five  good  butchers 
shops — did  we  find  in  one  street — houses  in 
''decorative  repair;"  well-swept  streets,  full 
of  contented-looking  men  and  women,  and 
particularly  pretty  children;  and  actually  a 
tramway.     We   failed    to   find   a   symptom   of 
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decay  in  this  so-called  dead  city.  I  would  as 
soon  live  in  it,  as  in  any  city  of  the  Netherlands. 
One  sight  no  visitor  to  Hoorn  should  miss  ; 
a  house  with  a  conspicuously  quaint  gable 
stands  facing  the  market-place  ;  the  door  opens 
to  all,  and  the  inside  is  even  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  outside — it  is  the  West  Friesland 
Museum. 

•  Hoorn  is  a  town  of  what  is  still  called 
West  Friesland  ;  the  name  survives  that  great 
catastrophe,  when  save  vessels  afloat  on  Lake 
Flavus — 

"  All  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhelmed,  and  with  them  all  their  pomp 
Deep  under  water  rolled,  sea  covered  sea." 

For  six  hundred  years  the  stormy  Zuider  Zee 
has  rolled  between  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Frisians  of  Tacitus,  the  East  and  West  Fries- 
landers. 

One  enters  the  courtyard  of  the  Museum, 
through  a  fine  wrought-iron  screen ;  a  side  door 
gives  admission  to  the  vestibule,  whence  one 
has  to  mount  a  corkscrew  staircase. 

The  first  room  we  were  shown  into  was  the 
old  Hall  of  Justice  ;  great  beams  resting  on 
carved  corbels  cross  the  ceiling  ;  and  the  walls 
are  covered  from  cornice  to  floor  by  large-sized 
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canvases  ;  portrait  groups  of  seventeenth  cen- 
tury "  Schutters  *'  (national  guards),  painted  by 
Rotius  or  Jan  Roodtsens.  They  are  not  alike 
meritorious,  but  all  are  good,  as  well  in  colour  as 
expression.  One,  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  we  thought  rivalled 
the  Frans  Hals  pictures  at  Haarlem.  From 
the  ceiling  hang  banners,  with  the  motto,  **  Honi 
soit  qui  mal  y  pense,'*  and  two  fine  old  chan- 
deliers. 

Two  other  rooms  on  the  first  floor  are 
wainscoted  with  oak  ;  one  of  them  is  a  gem  of 
the  first  water.  Old  oak  panelling,  with  seats, 
and  two  magnificent  armoires — all  made, 
obviously,  for  this  special  room — reach  some 
way  up  the  walls,  which  above,  are  hung  with 
Cordova  leather.  One  of  the  cabinets  is 
exquisitely  carved,  the  finest  example  of  the 
style  and  period  I  know.  The  oak  appeared 
to  have  been  painted  or  whitewashed,  but  the 
covering  had  been  well  removed,  and  was  re- 
placed by  no  abominable  stain  or  varnish,  such 
as  the  British  dealer  revels  in. 

This  room  contains,  among  other  things,  two 
pieces  of  rudely  carved  stone,  taken  from  an  old 
house  in  Hoorn  ;  one  consists  of  a  central  panel, 
with  figures  of  a  knight  dexter,  and  a  lady 
sinister,  a  shield  and  royal  crown  between  them 
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and  beneath  their  feet  the  dates  16 18,  1567. 
There  are  two  wing  or  side  panels  with  these 
inscriptions.     On  the  dexter  side : 

"  This  most  illustrious  Prince, 

Henry  Lord  Darnley,  King  of  Scotland, 

Father  to  our   Soveraigne   Lord   King  James. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  2 1." 

On  the  sinister  side  : 

"  The  most  excellent  princesse  Marie,  Queene  of  Scotland, 

Mother  of  our  Soveraigne  Lord  King  Joannes. 

She  died  1586,  and  entombed  at  West  Minster." 

The  other  stone  bore  the  inscription : 

'*  Jacobus  et  Anna  Rex  et  Regina  Angliae  Franciae  et 
Hiberniae  Fidei  Defensores,  1618." 

The  good  woman  who  showed  us  round,  knew 
nothing  of  these  relics.  What  can  be  the  history 
of  the  old  mansions  whence  they  came  ?  And 
how  did  banners  with  the  famed  *'  blue  garter  " 
motto  find  their  way  to  Hoorn  ? 

Another  room  on  the  ground-floor  with  a 
fine  plaster  ceiling  is  wainscoted,  but  the  wood- 
work is  disguised  by  good  matter  in  the  wrong 
place,  white  paint  smooth  as  marble  to  the 
touch. 

Gable  fronts  pervade  the  town  of  Hoorn. 
One  of  the  most  curious  bears  the  inscription, 
under  the  statue  of  a  saint,  **  Dit  is  Sint  Jans 
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Gasthuis,   Anno    1563/'    St.    Johns   Hospital, 
we   should   call   it   in  English.     Why  do   not 
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architects,  void  of  original  ideas,  seek  inspira- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  ?     If  they  needs  must 
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copy,  Dutch  gables,  and  for  that  matter  many- 
English  gables  too,  are  models  of  picturesque 
street  architecture. 

No  prying  eyes  or  coarse  voices  disturbed 
our  peace  that  evening.  We  could  sit  out 
after  dinner  unmolested;  or  stroll  unstared 
at,  under  the  old  trees  of  our  washed-by-salt- 
water  garden.  The  garden  verges  both  sides 
on  salt  water ;  on  one  side  the  inner  basin, 
where  we  lay ;  the  outer  harbour  enclosed  from 
the  Zuider  Zee,  upon  the  other. 

I  was  up  at  six  next  morning,  anxious  not  to 
lose  a  day  of  fine  weather  at  this  late  season  ;  a 
few  hours  would  see  us  at  Enkhuizen,  with  time, 
should  we  so  determine,  to  cross  afterwards  to 
Stavoren.  But  the  fates  were  unpropitious ;  the 
receding  tide  had  left  her  hard  aground.  One 
should  not  have  been  taken  in  by  an  apparent 
lock,  and  the  lacustrine  aspect  of  the  basin. 
Our  regret  was  appeasable ;  we  should  have  six 
hours  more  in  Hoorn. 

Independent,  self-reliant,  is  the  character 
of  Dutchmen,  and  independent,  self-reliant 
are  their  houses.  One  time-worn  gable  nods 
across  the  roadway  to  its  neighbour ;  another 
leans  backs  superciliously ;  each  individual  old 
tenement  consults  its  own  convenience,  and 
gangs  its   own  gait.     They  stand  strong  and 
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safe  enough,  and  have  stood  strong  and  safe 
for  centuries,  despite  their  tipsy  attitudes  and 
inclinations  ;  but  strangers  might  well  fear  that 
they  would  topple  down  about  their  ears. 

Three  contiguous  old  houses,  facing  outwards 
from  the  city,  bear  a  coloured  bas-relief  of 
ships,  and  an  inscription  running  along  the 
fronts  of  all  of  them  ;  we  made  out  only  the 
name  *'  Bossu.*'  It  commemorates  the  victory, 
three  days  after  the  triumph  at  Alkmaar,  of  the 
patriot  fleet  off  Hoorn,  when  Admiral  Count 
Bossu  had  to  surrender  after  a  stubborn  fight, 
and  was  brought  on  shore  here  a  prisoner. 

We  stumbled  on  a  city  gate — the  Ooster 
poort.  The  groined  passage  under  has  a  curve 
in  it,  as  has  the  Amsterdamsche  poort  at 
Haarlem.  The  ancient  wooden  gates  remain 
at  either  end.  The  outer  arch  bears  this  pious 
inscription : — 

"  Nil  prosunt  vigilum  excubiae  nihil  arma  minaeque 
Murorum  ingentes  raucaeve  tonitrua  caiinae  1578 
Ni  Deus  hancce  velis  regere  ac  tutarier  urbem." 

Which  Dick,  the  Wykehamist,  translates  : 

**  Vain  are  our  frowning  walls,  and  vain  the  sword, 
Vain  cannon's  thunder,  without  Thee,  O  Lord ! 
Unless  Thou  pleasest  in  this  town  to  reign, 
The  warrior  keepeth  watch  and  ward  in  vain." 

The  ship  was  still  aground  on  our  return, 
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but  the  tide  had  risen  six  inches ;  we  got  a 
tackle  from  our  timber  head  to  a  pile  on  the 
bank,  another  tackle  on  the  fall  of  it  and  then 
a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  and  she  slipped 
off  easily. 

There  was  yet  time  to  get  to  Enkhuizen. 
The  wind  had  been  light  from  the  north-east- 
ward, but  was  rising  fast ;  it  blew  fresh  now 
even  in  this  sheltered  basin  ;  and  from  the 
outer  sea-wall  there  was  a  fair  prospect  of 
**  white  horses.'* 

We  were  soon  through  the  open  lock,  and 
standing  out  to  sea,  from  the  north  entrance  of 
the  outer  harbour.  The  fishing  schuits  lay 
well  over  as  they  beat  to  windward  under  their 
small  sails,  and  the  weight  of  water  on  our  lee 
plankways  was  more  than  I  quite  approved  of. 
We  started  with  one  reef  in,  but  it  proved  too 
much  for  her  ;  the  wind  kept  getting  up  ;  more 
sea  was  to  be  expected  round  **  de  Nek  ;  *'  so 
we  anchored  and  took  in  another  reef.  We 
found  in  fact  a  short  steep  sea,  quite  as  much  as 
we  wanted,  past  the  point,  but  she  stood  it  well 
under  her  snugger  canvas.  The  little  Snail, 
towing  astern,  got  much  the  worst  of  it,  and 
had  to  be  baled  out. 

The  more  I  saw  of  our  river  craft  at  sea,  the 
more  I  learned  to  trust   her;  without   a  deck 
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house,  or  even  with  it  battened  down,  and  some 
alteration  in  her  rig,  she  might  go  almost  any- 
where; but  her  one  sail,  handy  beyond  com- 
parison for  her  proper  business,  is  awkward  at 
sea. 

We  overhauled  one  tjalk  after  another,  beat- 
ing, like  us,  up  the  coast,  and  at  last,  after 
sailing  for  four  hours,  found  ourselves  under 
the  lee  of  the  Enkhuizen  breakwater. 

In  the  bay  south  of  Enkhuizen  we  had 
passed  some  fishing  schuits,  all  working  in 
pairs,  hove  to  on  opposite  tacks  ;  the  drift  net 
stretched  between  them.  I  know  nothing  of 
sea-fishing,  but  Wilson,  fisherman  by  trade,  had 
never  seen  the  plan  before.  A  boat  had  sailed 
for  some  way  close  to  us,  and  the  men  talking  to 
Pieter  made  much  of  our  "  mooi  schip." 

A  line  of  tjalks  lay  off  the  harbour  s  mouth, 
swung  lo  the  strong  ebb  tide.  We  had  to  beat 
up  the  long  passage  between  the  sea  wall  and  the 
breakwater — the  wind  had  fallen  light — having 
the  tide  with  us ;  and  to  tack  between  the  tjalks, 
without  drifting  athwart  hawse  of  the  one  down 
tide  of  us,  wanted  a  little  management.  We 
sailed  into  the  harbour,  and  had  just  way, 
after  lowering,  to  reach  the  lock  into  the  canal 
basin. 

The  place  looks  pretty  from  outside  ;  but  one 
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sees  no  city,  only  the  great  water-tower  called 
the  Droniedaris  on  one  side  of  the  lock-gates, 
and  some  picturesque  old  red -roofed  houses  on 
the  other.  The  dromedary  is  a  humpy  double 
tower;  one  half  of  it  has  a  high  dormer- 
windowed  roof,  surmounted  by  a  bell-turret. 
Two  anchors  have  hung  on  the  wall  three 
hundred  years  and  more,  trophies  of  the  action 
with  Bossii,  fought  on  the  water  we  had  just 
sailed  over. 

The  Enkhuizeners  use  queer  Norwegian- 
looking  rowing-boats,  with  long  overhanging 
bows.  An  officer  from  the  gun-boat  off  Hoorn 
had  gone  on  shore,  while  we  were  there,  in  one 
belonging  to  his  ship  ;  he  was  himself  smoking, 
and  his  men,  who  pulled  anyhow,  were  dressed 
in  dirty-white  jumpers  and  trousers ;  not  fair 
specimens,  I  hope,  of  Dutch  naval  discipline. 
One  looks  to  find  a  smart  sea  service  in  so 
seafaring  a  country,  whose  navy  once  was  a 
strong  rival  of  our  own. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

The  deadest  of  the  "  dead  cities  "—The  Stavoren  gate — 
Dutch  cheeses— The  Wester  Kerk — A  Charles  the 
Fifth  silver  tea-service-^ An  interesting  Stadhuis — An 
old  domestic  interior — The  three  golden  herrings — 500 
years  ago — ^We  cross  the  Zuider  Zee — At  Stavoren 
again — The  great  Northern  diver — The  Nieuwe  Weg — 
likoodvon — Sea-w'heat  from  theVrouwenzand — Home 
by  rail  and  steamer. 

The  lock-keeper  had  to  be  called  back  from 
his  tea ;  but  we  were  let  through  in  time,  and 
pushed  under  an  *'  Ophaal  '*  bridge  into  the 
inmost  harbour.  I  spied  an  empty  tjalk  lying 
alongside  the  quay,  and  made  fast  outside  her. 
We  could  have  had  no  better  berth.  Idlers 
dared  not  cross  her  decks  to  get  at  us ;  and 
looking  back  was  a  good  subject  for  our 
sketchers — the  harbour  entrance,  with  the  lock 
and  the  old  water-tower. 

We  spent  thirty-eight  hours  in  this  supposed 
deadest  of  the  dead  cities.  Monsieur  Havard's 
clever,  sprightly  book,  with  the  felicitous  mis- 
leading   title,    is    delightful    reading ;    but   we 
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searched  diligently  in  vain  for  the  sad  symptoms 
he  so  sympathetically  describes — ''streets  de- 
serted .  .  .  the  grass  growing  between  the 
stones,  the  roofs  fallen  in,  and  the  calm  of 
death."     Oh,  M.  Havard  !     It  so  happened  we 


saw  the  '*  ruined,  sleeping  town  *'  under  most 
depressing  circumstances;  the  rain  never  ceased, 
yet,  sloppy  and  unpleasant  as  they  were,  the 
streets  were  far  from  empty. 

Used  to  the  roar  of  London,  one  notices  the 
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silence  of  Dutch  towns  ;  there  was  here  little 
tramp  of  horses'  hoofs,  or  rumbling  of  wheels 
over  the  bricks ;  but  foot  people  were  not  few, 
men  and  women  on  business  intent,  and  clatter- 
ing crowds  of  sabot-footed  children.  Enkhuizen 
could  not  hold  a  candle  for  dulness  with  an 
English  country  town.  One  decayed  borough, 
Dunwich,  near  the  writer  s  home,  is  much  deader 
than  Enkhuizen. 

The  old  capital  of  East  Anglia,  seat  of  an 
early  bishopric,  has  a  far  more  distinguished 
past,  and  there  are  scores  of  such  towns  in 
England  ;  could  not  M.  Havard  be  persuaded 
to  apply  his  artist  mind  and  pen  to  them  ? 

From  no  part  of  the  town  can  one  escape  the 
tall  tower  of  the  Zuider  Kerk,  a  square  of  red 
brick,  banded  with  white  stone,  with  a  strange, 
picturesque,  octagon-shaped  over-tower,  one- 
third  the  entire  height,  dark-blue  slated  sides 
to  it,  a  high  window  with  white  tracery  in  each 
of  the  sides,  and  over  all  a  little  bulbous 
minaret-like  dome. 

The  main  street,  the  Wester  Straat,  is  narrow 
— narrower  than  most  English  country  high 
streets — without  trottoirs,  paved  with  bricks, 
and  crowded  with  a  fine  collection  of  fantastic 
gables.  Often  the  lower  stories  have  been 
modernized  ;     but    above    the    plate  glass    of 
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modern  shops  the  ancient  facades  are  unspoilt ; 
old  leaning  walls  bearing  armorial  shields,  and 
adorned  with  dates  and  quaint  devices,  such  as 
antique  forms  of  ships  or  the  three  golden  her- 
rings of  Enkhuizen. 

The  shops  are  good,  the  houses  not  merely 
in  good  repair,  but  freshly,  gaily  painted.  Sam 
Weller's  "  pair  o*  patent  double-million  magni- 
fying gas  microscopes  of  hextra  power"  would 
fail  to  find  a  grass-grown  street.  We  strolled 
about  the  place  in  all  unconsciousness  of  the 
pervading  '*  calm  of  death."  We  could  find 
but  three  notices,  "  Dis  huis  te  huur,"  in  the 
whole  city.  In  one  open  space  were  many  quite 
new  buildings. 

Our  morning's  walk  was  round  the  sea-front 
of  the  town.  Passing  some  old  warehouses, 
gabled  as  usual,  we  came  to  an  ancient  arch  on 
the  sea-wall,  with  a  gate  opening  on  vacancy  ; 
the  Stavoren  Gate,  whence — so  immemorial 
tradition  has  it — a  dry  road  once  led  to  Sta- 
voren. 

It  had  been  blowing  hard  all  night  from 
the  north-west ;  a  really  heavy  sea  was  now 
running  outside  the  breakwater;  the  Fries- 
land  port  was  out  of  sight  across  it ;  not  a  sail 
was  to  be  seen. 

To   the   warehouses    came   a   procession   of 
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sledges,  the  runners  shod  with  iron,  sliding 
as  if  on  ice,  over  the  stone-p^ived  streets,  and 
drawn  by  horses  with  their  shoes  turned  up, 
as  if  likewise  for  ice  ;  they  were  loaded  up 
with  golden  globes  of  cheese. 

The  Wester  Kerk  is  practically  towerless, 
but  its  gabled  annexe  is  picturesque,  and  the 
interior  is  interesting.  There  is  an  exquisitely 
carved  oak  screen  of  1542,  and  an  oak  pulpit  of 
1568,  with  five  panels,  carved  finely  in  perspec- 
tive ;  the  central  figures  in  four  of  them  are  the 
four  Evangelists,  that  in  the  fifth  we  supposed 
John  the  Baptist.  There  is  an  inside  screen 
to  the  great  door,  carved  oak  work  of  about  the 
same  period. 

A  great  wooden  engine  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  church,  on  wheels,  four  stories  high, 
and  all  ropes  and  blocks  and  ladders  ;  could 
it  be  some  old  engine  of  war  ?  The  koster's 
wife  explained,  it  was  a  locomotive  scaffolding, 
from  which  workmen  could  clean  the  church  ; 
and  judging  from  the  church's  perfect  cleanli- 
ness, it  must  be  in  constant  use. 

Would  we  like  to  see  the  Consistorium  ? 
Up  a  narrow  stair  we  found  a  fine  old  room,  hung 
with  Cordova  leather,  which  my  soul  did  covet; 
old  chairs  round  the  walls,  and  in  the  middle 
a  most  covetable  long  oak  table.     And  that  the 
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chamber  was  not  thought  too  fine  for  common 
uses  was  in  evidence ;  a  sheaf  of  pipes,  each 
with  initials  scrawled  on  the  bowl  of  it,  awaited 
their  owners,  on  a  side-table. 

On  the  way  to  the  Stadhuis,  we  were  sorely 
tempted  to  buy  what  we  didnt  want.  A 
silversmith  showed  us  a  tea  service,  teapot, 
sugar  basin,  cream  jug,  decorated  with  extremely 
fine  repoussee  work  of,  he  said  and  I  believe, 
about  the  time  of  Charles  V.  He  asked  350 
guldens,  29/.  3^.  4^.,  for  the  set. 

A  great  square  modern-looking  building  is 
the  Stadhuis  ;  we  entered  a  lofty  bare  white 
hall,  out  of  which  some  noble  rooms  open ;  I 
recollect  the  Raads-kamer,  the  Burgemeester  s 
kamer,  the  Wees-kamer. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Raads-kamer  is  beautifully 
painted  by  Van  Neck ;  but  the  light  was  not 
enough,  for  us  to  see  a  picture  by  the  same 
artist  over  the  fireplace;  the  room  is  hung  (I 
speak  from  memory)  with  crimson  Utrecht 
velvet. 

The  Burgemeester  s  kamer  is  more  curious 
than  admirable  ;  walls  covered  from  floor  to 
ceiling,  doors  and  all,  by  a  single  immense 
painting,  of  I  imagine  little  merit ;  the  subject 
is  classical,  but  in  it  is  depicted,  oddly  enough, 
an  older  Stadhuis ;  the  present  building   only 
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dates  from  1638.  Over  the  chimney-piece  is 
one  of  Ferdinand  BoPs  masterpieces;  female 
figures  and  children. 

The  Weeskamer  (orphans'  chamber)  is  all 
hung  with  Coblentz  tapestry,  exquisite  both  in 
design  and  handiwork  ;  a  picture  hangs  over  the 
chimney-piece,  intended  possibly  for  Charity  ;  a 
woman's  figure  and  children ;  the  painter  is 
unknown. 

Both  these  latter  rooms  have  also  splendid 
ceilings  by  the  same  Van  Neck,  the  subjects 
allegorical. 

Upstairs  is  a  collection  of  city  antiquities ; 
old  pewter  drinking-vessels  ;  the  axe  and  block 
once  used  for  lopping  off  forgers  false  hands ; 
the  headsman^s  axe ;  a  rack  ;  a  trophy  of  a 
double-handed  sword,  supposed  to  have  been 
Bossu's,  and  the  swords  of  his  officers  ;  dies  for 
coining  money  ;  a  pile  of  old  iron  money-chests, 
and  so  forth. 

One  ancient  picture  interested  us  ;  an  old 
gabled  hospital,  which  until  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago  faced  the  Stavoren  gate.  The 
figure  of  a  fisherman  is  in  it,  in  fur  cap,  and 
knickerbockers  tied  at  the  knee,  exactly  as  they 
dress  to-day. 

Another  old  panel  displayed  the  owners'  of 
ducks  private  marks  on  their  birds'  bills  and 
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feet ;,  we  could  not  learn  whether  the  half-wild 
ducks  of  Friesland  are,  like  swans  in  England, 
marked  so  at  the  present  day. 

Lucky,  we  had  not  been  repelled  by  the 
modern  outside  appearance  of  this  Stadhuis. 

The  custodian,  who  takes  great  pride  in  his 
treasures,  understood  our  broken  Dutch  and 
made  us  understand  his  explanations,  with 
remarkable  intelligence. 

''Now  you  have  a  new  harbour,  a  railway 
terminus,  a  line  of  steamers,  let  us  hope  you 
may  regain  your  old  prosperity." 

*'  Ah !  ah  !  but  passengers  get  out  of  the 
train  into  the  steamer,  out  of  the  steamer  into 
the  train,  direct ;  no  person  thinks  of  stopping 
at  Enkhuizen." 

Enkhuizen  never  could  have  rivalled  Hoorn  ; 
the  streets  are  narrower,  houses  less  pretentious, 
on  a  smaller  scale  ;  but  the  magnificent  contents 
of  its  Town  Hall,  out  of  proportion  to  its 
present  state,  are  here  to  prove,  that  once 
it  was  more  populous  and  opulent  than  now. 

More  sight-seeing  was  yet  in  store  for  us. 
Our  minds  were  picture-galleries  crowded  with 
forms  of  Dutch  street  architecture,  from 
mansions  of  merchant  princes,  to  queer  little 
tenements,  gems  of  quaint  antiquity  which  one 
might   pack   up   and   take    home   almost ;  but 
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interiors — domestic  interiors  at  all  events— we 
had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of. 

The  contents  of  one  of  the  old  houses  here, 
were  to  be  sold,  and  the  house  was  open  for 
inspection ;  an  opportunity  for  us,  not  to  be 
lost.  It  was  built  and  furnished  in  the  year 
1630 — before  Louis  Quatorze  was  born — and 
had  not,  it  was  said,  been  altered  since. 

The  care-taker  wa^  hunted  up ;  he  took  us 
to  a  not  imposing  square  white  house,  with 
high  steps  up  to  the  front  door,  which  opened  on 
the  principal  or  first  story.  The  house  stands 
on  ground  below  the  level  of  the  road,  which 
runs  in  front  of  it  along  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment which  surrounds  the  harbour.  We 
entered  by  a  side-door  on  the  lower  story. 

Tne  first  room  we  saw — perhaps  the  business 
room — was  hung  with  brown  Cordova  leather, 
and  looked  out  on  a  grassy  space  with  statues 
stuck  about  it.  Then  we  went  upstairs  to  a 
long  lofty  passage,  paved  and  dadoed  with 
white  marble ;  the  walls  above  the  dado  and 
the  ceiling  covered  with  florid  ornament  in 
plaster,  good  of  its  kind.  The  chief  rooms 
opened  from  this  passage. 

One  was  a  double  room  divided  by  an  arch, 
and  hung — the  mside  of  the  doors  and  all — with 
dark-red  Utrecht  velvet,  old  as  the  house,  the 
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colour  toned  down  softly  and  evenly  by  time. 
Against  the  end  wall  of  the  inner  room  was  a 
delightful  composition  ;  the  centre  filled  by  a 
grand  chimney-piece  with  high,  carved  over- 
mantel ;  doors  opened  back  on  either  side 
against  the  walls,  displaying  arched  alcoves  ; 
round  the  alcoves,  and  along  the  edges  of  the 
shelves,  ran  white  and^  gold  painted  wood 
carving.  The  shelves  themselves  were  full  of 
china  and  old  Delft,  the  blue  and  white  of  the 
ware,  the  delicate  white  and  gold  wood-work, 
and  the  rich  dark  velvet  background,  all  in 
perfect  taste  and  harmony.  This  may  have 
been  the  drawing-room. 

About  another  large  square  room,  perhaps 
the  dining-room,  there  was  nothing  noticeable, 
but  it  was  full  of  curios.  Complete  sets  of  silver 
furniture  in  little ;  sofas,  chairs,  and  tables  ; 
silver  ships  in  miniature,  with  practicable  ropes 
and  sails,  most  exquisitely  fashioned ;  these 
were  all  for  sale,  but  at  enormous  prices. 

In  another  sitting-room  on  the  same  floor 
were  a  number  of  pictures,  among  them  one 
portrait  attributed  to  Frans  Hals,  all  marked 
with,  I  thought,  "  very  outside  values.*' 

We  were  not  taken  to  the  highest  floor — only 
attics,  the  caretaker  told  us.  I  asked  where 
were    the    best    bedrooms,    we  had  seen  but 
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three ;  there  were  no  more,  he  said — a  number 
absurdly  disproportioned  to  the  fine  reception- 
rooms. 

Last  of  all  we  saw  the  tea-room,  or  ladies* 
boudoir,  irregularly  shaped,  the  walls  painted 
and  gilded  wainscot ;  a  secret  panel  slipped 
aside,  and  behind  it  was  a  painted  gilded 
washstand ! 

Such  was  the  dwelling  of  a  rich  Enkhuizener 
two  and  a  half  centuries  ago. 

There  was  less  wind  in  the  evening,  but 
Pieter  s  reports  of  the  tremendous  sea  outside 
were  blood-curdling.  Many  big  tjalks  bound 
north  had  lain  all  day  inside  the  breakwater ; 
not  one  had  dared  to  go  to  sea.  I  had  her 
quanted  through  into  the  outer  harbour,  ready, 
in  case  it  should  be  fine  enough,  to  sail  next 
morning  early. 

The  lock-keeper,  in  return  for  harbour  dues 
which  were  not  onerous,  gave  us  a  lead  token, 
making  the  Gipsy  free  of  the  port  for  the 
current  year.  It  was  stamped  with  the  famous 
Enkhuizen  arms,  three  herrings.  May  not 
the  ancient  house  which  bore  the  same  device 
at  Deventer,  have  been  built  by  a  native  of 
Enkhuizen  ? 

We  lay  that  night  against  the  stone  sea-wall. 
However  it  might  be  outside,  the  water  here 
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was  glassy  smooth,  a  mirror  for  the  stars.  It 
was  too  cold  to  sit  on  deck,  but  the  hours  flew 
in  our  bright  cosy  cabin.  We  sang,  told 
stories  old  and  new,  and  listened  to  the  tender 
dromedary's  quarter  chimes,  more  silvery  than 
any  we  had  heard  in  Holland. 

At  six  next  morning  it  was  raining  fast,  but 
the  vanes  of  craft  lying  outside  showed  that 
the  wind  was  westerly.  We  ought  to  lie  our 
course  to  Stavoren.  It  blew  fresh  still,  but 
we  ventured  to  shake  out  one  reef. 

Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  five  hundred  years 
ago,  sailed  with  his  great  host,  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  against  the  Frieslanders  from 
this  port  of  Enkhuizen.  Old  Froissart  tells  us 
how  "they  hoisted  sail,  recommended  them- 
selves to  God,  and  put  to  sea.  .  .  .  The  water 
was  smooth,  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
bearing  them.'' 

We  shall  not  find  it  quite  so  smooth  after 
the  gale  of  yesterday. 

We  cleared  the  breakwater  at  half-past  six. 
The  wind  outside  was  N.W.  by  W.  The  sea 
had  not  by  any  means  gone  down,  and  increased 
as  we  passed  Geldersche  Hoek,  where  it  came 
rolling  in  with  a  clear  sweep  from  the  North 
Sea.  Our  one-reefed  sail  just  suited  her.  We 
opened  Medemblik  and  its  lofty  church  tower. 
A  a  2 
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Then  we  made  out  lines  of  trees  along  the 
Friesland  shore,  and  by-and-by  the  tower 
and  the  white  lighthouse  of  Hindelopen. 
We  kept  well  to  windward,  following  a 
tjalk  bound  probably  to  Harlingen.  Wind 
against  tide  kicked  up  a  jumble  of  a  sea 
off  the  tail  of  the  Vrouwenzand,  and  as  we 
bore  up  for  Stavoren,  and  had  it  abeam,  she 
showed  how  she  could  roll.  I  watched  the 
tabernacle  anxiously ;  the  strain  must  be 
enormous ;  we  must  have  shrouds  set  up 
before  we  go  to  sea  again. 

We  ran  between  the  harbour  piers  into 
smooth  water  at  8.40,  having  done  the  thirteen 
miles  in  two  hours  and  ten  minutes.  Not  bad 
for  a  Norfolk  wherry  against  a  short,  choppy 
sea,  the  wind  before  the  beam. 

Our  old  friend  the  harbour-master,  and  Rein 
Visscher,  stood  on  the  quay  to  greet  us  ;  but 
we  did  not  stop,  even  for  breakfast.  Some  of 
the  weaker  vessels  had  not  got  up,  or  attempted 
breakfast  on  the  Zuider  Zee. 

We  sailed  on  through  the  bridge  at  W^rnzer, 
over  the  Morra,  past  Galamadammen,  on  to 
the  Fluessen,  purple  as  ever,  and  even  more 
beautiful  than  our  recollection  of  it. 

A  large  bird  rose  out  of  the  water  as  we 
crossed    the   Morra,   grebe-shaped,  with    long 
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neck,  I  think  grey  body,  and  wings  black 
barred  with  white.  We  guessed  it  a  great 
northern  diver.  I  had  seen  them  in  North- 
West  America,  but  so  long  ago  I  could  not 
accurately  recollect  the  plumage. 

Two  bunches  of  fowl  passed  over  us  at  sea, 
and  numbers  of  hooded  crows,  all  flying  south- 
wards. 

We  got  as  far  as  Grouw,  a  forty-five  miles* 
sail,  by  five  o'clock  that  evening,  and  should 
have  done  better,  but  had  had  to  beat  more 
than  a  mile  of  a  narrow  canal,  and  to  float  the 
last  four  miles  in  almost  a  flat  calm. 

We  have  seen  nothing  anywhere  like  this 
delightful  country ;  the  sun  shines  as  it  seems 
nowhere  else  to  shine.  Here  only  are  the 
spreading  purple  meres  ;  and  the  flat  meads  are 
richer,  fresher,  greener-looking.  There  is  a 
freer  yet  more  homey  look  about  it.  Even 
old  Pieters  spirits  rose  perceptibly,  and  his 
voice,  which  had  been  low  in  foreign  Holland, 
regained  its  former  force  in  his  familiar  Fries- 
land. 

Our  route  to-day  was  in  part  through  what 
we  had  only  looked  into  before ;  the  canal 
appropriately  named  the  Nieuwe  Weg,  be- 
tween the  north  end  of  the  Koevorde  and  the 
Sneeker  Meer. 
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It  led  us  through  a  pool  which  is  anonymous, 
and  by  a  very  pretty  hamlet ;  water  in  front  of 
it,  a  background  of  trees,  and  three  or  four 
great  ijalks  laid  by  the  cottage  gardens. 

The  Gipsy's  sail  has  been  seen  almost  every- 
where in  Friesland,  yet  here  both  land  and  water 
dwellers  ran  out  of  their  rooms  and  cabins,  and 
hay-makers  harvesting  their  fourth  or  fifth  crop 
that  eleventh  of  October,  ceased  their  work,  to 
gaze  at  us. 

We  noticed  a  conspicuous  placard  in  a  cottage 
window,  "  Roodvonk,"  printed  large.  There 
was  infectious  fever  in  the  house,  and  the  law 
enjoins  such  notices,  one  of  the  things  they  do 
better  in  Holland. 

We  overtook  a  tjalk  which  had  sailed  from 
Enkhuisen  two  hours  and  a  half  before  us. 

The  Sneeker  Meer,  as  had  the  Fluessen, 
looked  more  beautiful  than  ever,  and  so  did 
Grouw  from  our  old  berth,  illumined  by  a 
Friesland  sunset. 

Pieter  brought  the  **  Misseses  "  a  bunch  of 
sea  wheat  gathered  on  the  Vrouwenzand.  A 
tale  is-  told,  that  once  a  wealthy  wicked  widow 
wasted  a  ship-load  of  wheat,  throwing  the  good 
grain  overboard  ;  that  the  shoal,  called  to  this 
day  the  woman  s  sand,  formed  round  the  cargo 
jettisoned,  choked  up  the  harbour,  and  brought 
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death  at  last  on  Stavoren,  This  so-called  sea 
wheat  IS  cited  for  proof,  but  pity  though  it 
be  to  spoil  a  good  story,  we  knew  it  for  the 
wild  eared  grass  which  is  quite  common  on  our 
Suffolk  '*  bent-lines/' 

Next  morning  we  reeled  off  the  last  of  our 
five  hundred  and  odd  miles  in  Dutch  waters, 
sailing  on  to  Leeuwarden, 

Our  friend  Mr.  Fontein  came  to  call  on  us.  I 
hope  he  will  read  this  little  book,  and  find  our 
hearty  thanks  expressed  for  his  continued 
kindness. 

The  Gipsy  was  left  in  good  hands,  and 
packing  done  and  '*  au  revoirs "  said  to  our 
friends  in  Friesland,  we  took  the  train  to 
Rotterdam.  The  line  passes  by  Steenwijk, 
Meppel,  Zwolle,  through  the  Overveluwe,  a 
chaotic  tract  of  barren  sand,  by  Harderwijk, 
Amersfoort,  Utrecht,  Gouda.  From  Rotter- 
dam we  crossed  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway 
boat  to  Harwich. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Our  arrival  from  England — Hariingen— Friesch  watermen's 
civility — Franeker — An  extinct  University — A  Dutch 
Lord  Mayor — The  Planetarium — The  sect  of  the  Men- 
nonites — Sipke  and  Ried  Meeren — Lake  Rirgwiel — A 
call  at  a  "  boerderij " — Koudum — A  sea-policeman — 
An  unpretending  landowner — Hindelopen — An  ancient 
interior. 

One  sunny  summer  afternoon  towards  the  end 
of  July,  1889,  the  steamer  Swanland  from  the 
Humber  came  on  the  top  of  the  tide  into  Har- 
iingen Harbour. 

*'  Well,  Pieter  !  Glad  to  see  you  looking  so 
well.'' 

"  Please,  shir  !  Thank  ye,  shir  !  and  how  you 
all  do,  shir  ?  "  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  old 
man  s  voice  again,  and  to  see  our  beloved  Gipsy 
in  this  throng  of  country  craft. 

That  night  we  had  to  stay  on  board  the 
Swanland,  but  the  Whiting — our  saih'ng  boat 
before  described,  which  we  had  brought  across 

*  The  chapters  following  aie  reprinted  with  slight  altera- 
tion from  TA^  Field. 
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this  year — was  hoisted  out,  our  gear  was  trans- 
ferred from  steamer  to  wherry,  and  next  day 
saw  us  settled — very  much  at  home  again — in 
our  own  little  ship. 

Harlingen  is  just  a  Friesch  town.  How  can 
one  describe  it  better?  '*  It  is  clean  as  clean 
can  be,*'  say  eyes.  *'  But  no ! "  distinctly 
**  No  !  "  insists  the  nose.  Water  streets  full  of 
the  traffic  of  brown  varnished  craft  and  bordered 
by  green  trees,  gaily  painted  houses,  quaint  and 
various  gables  ;  and  as  to  inhabitants — well, 
there  is  a  broad  substratum  of  real  honest  worth, 
with  perhaps  a  slight  floating  scum  upon  the 
surface  of  it — just  a  faint  whiff  of  suspicion  that 
it  is  a  seaport ;  and  seaports,  large  and  small, 
are  alike,  as  we  all  know,  the  world  over. 

We  wormed  our  way,  by  stress  of  quant  and 
boat  hook,  through  the  close-packed  **  grachten," 
then  under  mast  alone — and  too  much  way  with 
that — through  the  still  crowded  suburbs  ;  till  we 
could  hoist  our  sail  close-reefed,  and  bowl  along 
before  a  strong  breeze  towards  Franeker.  The 
green  meadows  full  of  black  and  white  cows ; 
the  windmills  in  thatch  petticoats  ;  the  boer- 
derijen,  their  huge  roofs  thatched  or  covered 
with  red  tiles,  with  here  and  there  the  tower  of 
a  village  church  ;  how  homey  and  familiar  it  all 
seemed  ;  but  there  was  more  corn  land  than  we 
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had  seen  last  year  in  other  parts  of  Friesland, 
flax,  wheat,  and  barley  ripening  towards  harvest, 
and  great  unfenced  patches  of  potatoes,  which 
Pieter  said  had  not  been  **sick"  at  all  this 
year. 

We  sailed  too  fast  into  the  town  of  Franeker  ; 
the  waterway  was  full  of  craft,  and  the  end  of 
our  heavy  gaff  just  touched  the  vane  of  one  of 
them,  and  bent  or  carried  it  away.  A  Norfolk 
wherryman  would  have  thrown  a  rough  tongue 
at  us,  but  here  a  smile  responded  to  my 
**  Pardon,"  and  it  was  cap  in  hand  that  the 
Friesch  ''schipper"  asked  me  afterwards,  *' would 
Mijnheer  give  a  trifle  for  the  damage?"  A 
mere  trifle  sent  him  back  rejoicing. 

How  comical  my  English- Dutch  must  sound 
to  Dutchmen,  yet  they  never  laugh  at  one  ;  we 
find  their  Dutch-English  too  great  a  trial  for 
our  courtesy.  K.  was  hugely  incensed  anent 
the  dog-drawn  carts.  How  could  great  strong 
men  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  little  dogs  drag 
them  through  cities  and  about  country  roads  ? 
**  But,  no!"  explained  an  English-speaking 
acquaintance,  "  it  is  verboden  (forbidden)  to 
ride  inside  the  dorg,  but  ja !  outside  indeed  they 
may ! 

An  ancient  Charon  ferried  some  of  us  across  a 
gracht — a  garrulous,  respectfully  communicative 
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man,  whose  eager  questions  sounded  strangely. 
Had  mijnheer  seen  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ? 
No  !     He  stared  at  me  wondering. 

We  roamed  about  through  streets  clean  to 
the  point  of  painfulness.  The  place  looked 
superhumanly  respectable.  Passing  the  quaint- 
est of  small  houses,  dated  1600  and  something, 
with  a  painted  bas-relief  on  its  fantastic  gable, 
circumambulating  the  great  church,  we  at  last 
stumbled  on  a  most  engaging  stadhuis— two 
gables  shouldering  one  another,  so  as  to  make 
an  angle  front  between  them,  and  a  Dutch- 
Oriental-looking  campanile. 

A  crowd  about  the  door  opened  to  let  us  enter. 
It  was  the  first  day  of  the  kermis,  and  they  were 
waiting  for  permits  for  music,  bands,  street 
organs,  and  such  like.  The  custos  brought  his 
keys  to  show  us  what  remained  of  the  now  dead, 
but  once  rather  famous.  University  of  Franeker. 
There  was  not  much  to  see.  In  the  old  senate 
chamber  poor  portraits  of  the  old  professors,  and 
among  them  one  of  Eisinga,  the  mathematico- 
mechanician,  who  constructed  the  planetarium  or 
orrery — Charon  s  sun,  moon,  and  stars — in  the 
house  across  the  street. 

While  we  were  sight-seeing  a  gentleman 
accosted  us  politely.  **  Permit  me  to  introduce 
me.     I  am  de  Lor  Mayor  of  dis  town."     He 
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could  not  visit  us  on  board  the  Gipsy,  having-, 
as  burgemeester,  to  preside  at  the  races  that 
afternoon. 

A  nice  old  lady  showed  us  the  orrery — a 
granddaughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Heer 
Eisinga.  He  was  but  a  stocking  weaver,  she 
told  us,  who  in  his  spare  hours  first  worked  out 
the  elaborate  calculations,  and  then  with  his  own 
hands  made  the  intricate,  ingenious  machinery. 
His  clockwork  has  been  going  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  his  sun,  moon,  and  planets  revolve 
regularly  still. 

The  rest  of  us  embarked  upon  a  country 
walk.  They  found  footpaths  **  through  pastures 
green  the  quiet  waters  by,"  past  farm-houses 
with  each  its  name  on  needlessly  imposing  en- 
trance gates  ;  they  met  survivals  of  the  chariots 
of  our  almost  pre-historic  ancestors,  farm  women 
in  short  petticoats  displaying  substantial  means 
of  support,  their  slow  feet  dragging  through  the 
din  in  wooden  shoes,  but  their  heads  casqued 
in  gold  and  glowing  in  the  sunshine.  They 
saw  birds  multitudinous,  but  could  enumerate 
a  few  only,  one  stork  feeding  complacently 
among  the  cows,  and  eleven  herons ;  peewits 
were,  so  they  said,  innumerable,  and  there  were 
many  magpies. 

In    due    time    our    '*due    feet,**   or   rather 
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keel,  progressed  through  narrow,  shallow,  over 
much  bebridged  canals,  to  Bolsward,  where  a 
boatwright  was  consulted  for  the  Whiting  ;  and 
thence  to  Workum,  greeted  by  accustomed 
crowds  at  all  the  villages  ;  and  this  although 
the  **  Engelsch  schip"  the '*  Mooi  schip"was 
this  year  no  longer  a  novelty. 

At  Workum,  we  were  asked  into  one  house 
whose  owner  spoke  good  English  ;  he  was  a 
Mennonite,  he  told  us,  a  persuasion  whose  tenets 
are  half  Quaker,  half  Baptist.  Strange,  that  so 
peaceful  virtuous  a  sect  should  claim  descent  from 
those  vilest  of  human  creatures,  Matthiszoon 
the  *'  Enoch  ''  of  Haarlem,  Boccold  of  Leiden 
**  Prophet,  King  of  Zion,**  possessor  of  fourteen 
wives  (he  was  pinched  to  death  afterwards  with 
red-hot  tongs)  ;  and  those  raving  mad  men  and 
mad  women  who,  one  bitter  winter's  night,  tried 
to  personify  **the  naked  truth." 

Glad  to  turn  our  backs  on  towns  where,  even 
in  the  cleanest  of  them,  **  the  foul  and  the  dis- 
gusting mars  "  (as  Bret  Harte  says)  **  the  effect  of 
the  shiney  and  the  beautiful,"  we  made  a  start 
for  that  fine  sheet  of  water  called  the  Vlakke 
Brekken.  The  waters,  the  country  through, 
are  lower  this  than  last  year  by  a  foot,  so  D. 
and  I  sailed  in  the  Whiting  to  sound  in  advance. 
The  entrance  of  the  mere  is  both  *'ondiep  "and 
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narrow,  but  we  found  depth  enough,  and  soon 
the  Gipsy  lay  by  the  green  island  near  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 

The  Whiting  is  a  treasure  ;  we  sailed  her  all 
over  this  splendid  mere  in  perfect  weather,  then 
under  a  railway  bridge  into  a  narrow  cut,  •  and 
thence  into  two  lakes  we  had  not  seen  before, 
the  Sipke  and  the  Ried  Meeren.  They  are 
but  pools  comparatively,  one  a  mile,  the  other 
three-parts  of  a  mile  in  length,  walled  by  great 
reed  beds,  with  the  tall  spire  of,  I  think, 
Westhem  Church  at  the  end  of  the  further  one. 

Men  in  rough  country  boats  were  fishing. 
There  were  many  eel  stations,  and  at  flighting 
time  the  air  became  alive  with — in  old  legal 
parlance,  aquatiles — curlews,  plovers,  snipes, 
three  kinds  of  terns,  herons,  ducks,  coots, 
whimbrel,  redshanks,  and  great  hawks  were 
sailing  round  and  round  above  them  all. 

The  wind  died  gradually  away  as  the  sun  set, 
until  it  hardly  filled  our  big  balance  lug  sail, 
and  we  just  drifted  back  in  time  for  a  late 
dinner.  This  was  the  last  day  of  July,  which 
Dutchmen  once  called  **  hooimaand,*'  the  month 
of  hay. 

Next  day  again,  a  cloudless  sky  and  perfect 
breeze  for  boat-sailing  ;  we  explored  another 
mere,  Ringwiel,  a  large  lake,  with  but  a  tongue 
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of  land  between  it  and  the  Vlakke  Brekken ; 
on  the  tongue  stands  a  church  and  a  few  farm- 
houses. The  Ringwiel  was  said  to  be  full  of 
stubs,  but  we  sailed  fast  all  over  it,  and,  by  luck 
possibly,  got  foul  of  none  ;  but  there  were 
**stubben,"  I  found,  in  the  Vlakke  Meer. 

Towing  the  girls  ashore  and  back,  I  in  the 
Whiting  under  sail,  they  in  their  *'  oomiak"  the 
Snail,  I  each  time  ran  on  one.  They  landed  at 
a  boerderij  to  sketch.  The  boer  s  daughters 
asked  them  into  tea,  and,  kicking  off  their  sa- 
bots at  the  door,  led  the  way  to  the  parlour, 
where  their  mother,  a  stately  old  vrouw,  was 
sitting  in  full  panoply  of  gold  headdress.  The 
room  was  rather  dark,  the  walls  covered  with 
blue  and  white  tiles,  the  floor  brick,  with  a  rush 
mat  under  the  table  ;  there  was  a  great  tiled 
stove  place — the  stove  is  removed  in  summer 
— under  a  heavy  projecting  wooden  canopy  ;  in 
one  corner  stood  a  churn,  banded  with  brightly 
burnished  brass.  Many  chairs  were  ranged 
round  the  room,  high-backed  and  rush-seated, 
and  against  the  wall  was  hung  a  mirror,  framed 
in  tortoiseshell.  Tea  was  drunk  out  of  blue 
and  white  china  cups  without  handles,  it  was 
sweetened  with  barley  sugar,  and  the  vrouw 
ladled  cream  with  an  old  silver  spoon  out  of  a 
silver  bowl.     She  talked  to  our  girls  in  Friesch, 
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they  to  her  in  English,  which  she  took  to 
be  good  Dutch ;  she  only  spoke  the  Boersch 
Friesch  she  said,  and  did  not  understand  Hol- 
landsch ! 

After  innumerable  cups  of  tea,  the  "  boerin** 
took  her  visitors  into  the  cow-house,  empty  then, 
but  where  her  fifty  or  so  cows  live  all  the  winter 
— each  cow  had  a  muslin-curtained  window  to 


its  stall,  and  a  straw  mat  to  stand  upon  ! — and 
then  into  the  barn  place,  where  the  year  s  stock 
of  hay  was  stored.  One  great  spreading,  low- 
eaved,  high-pitched  roof  covered  the  entire 
premises,  dwelling  rooms,  cow-house,  barn  and 
all.  The  old  lady  showed  pride  in  her  plenty  ; 
did  English  farmers  fare  so  well? 

Before  we  sailed,  or  rather  untied,  from  our 
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island,  D.  shot  one  of  the  big  brown  hawks  so 
common  here ;  it  measured  2 1  in;  from  end  of 
beak  to  end  of  tail,  and  50  in.  across  the  wings. 

**  Would  you  wish  him  peeled  and  filled  up, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Pieter  zealously. 

Alas !  arsenical  soap  had  been  forgotten, 
more's  the  pity,  for  a  few  good  birds  were  shot 
during  our  cruise. 

Frieslanders  see  no  merit  in  mushrooms  ;  we 
found  many  and  good  in  the  fat  meadows  here. 

It  was  a  grand  sail  that  we  had  next  on 
Groote  Gaast  Meer,  a  fresh  breeze  and  quite  a 
little  sea,  D.  got  properly  wet  through  in  the 
Whiting.  A  short  canal  connects  the  Grco::e 
Gaast  Meer  with  the  Fluessen,  up  which  we 
beat  some  three  of  its  seven  miles  into  a  bay 
upon  the  S.W.  side,  and  found  a  lying  place  in 
a  canal  near  Koudum.  We  found  5  ft.  in  the 
buoyed  channel  and  4  ft.  nearly  everywhere 
else  in  the  bay.  The  canal  is  a  waterway  to 
Hindelopen. 

At  Koudum  we  had  never  been  before,  and 
the  show  drew  immensely.  With  the  crowd  of 
determined  sight-seers  there  came  the  village 
constable,  who  greeted  us  in  perfect  English. 
He  had  for  twenty-six  long  years  sailed  master 
of  an  eel  schuit  between  Gaastmeer  and  Lon- 
don, with  only  two  hands  besides  himself,  he 
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did  not  know  the  use  of  instruments.  His 
*'  vrouw  "  objected  to  the  sea ;  but  it  was  an  odd 
change  from  **  schipper  "  to  policeman,  and  he 
had  not,  I  thought,  taken  altogether  kindly  to  it. 
There  are  but  few  roads  thereabouts,  so  he 
crosses  the  country  like  Hereward's  Martin 
Lightfoot,  by  help  of  a  leaping-pole,  with  a  flat 
knob  upon  the  business  end  of  it. 

Among  the  civil  if  too  curious  throng,  stood  a 
poor-looking  man  in  peasant  dress  and  wooden 
shoes.  One  would  have  put  a  small  coin  in  his 
hand  for  any  trifling  service.  Our  sea-policeman 
told  us  he  was  a  landowner — I  forget  how  many 
farms — one  of  the  richest  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. On  a  part  of  his  property  in  Gaasterland 
he  shoots  400  hares  a  year,  taking  one  season 
with  another. 

Koudum  stands  on  a  ridge  of  high — com- 
paratively high — land,  overlooking  Lake  Flues- 
sen,  and,  so  far  as  our  researches  went,  har- 
bours only  one  evil  smell. 

Hindelopen,  whither  we  voyaged  in  the  boat, 
is  well  worth  visiting.  The  prettiest  view  of  it 
is  from  inland,  though  it  stands  on  a  promon- 
tory, with  sea  on  the  three  other  sides.  The 
H  indelopeners  still  speak  a  peculiar  dialect. 
They  wore,  not  very  long  ago,  a  striking  costume 
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of  their  own,  and — ^yet  more  strange  to  say — 
they  had  an  art  quite  special  to  their  little  town 
— ^a  style  of  painting  wood.  They  affect  to  do 
it  still,  but  only  feebly  imitate  the  old  art  work. 
A  local  gentleman  has  had  an  ancient  house 
restored,  and  gathered  into  it  a  store  of  curious 
and  precious  things  savouring  of  Hindelopen 
and  antiquity.  One  room  has  been  refitted 
with  its  proper  furniture,  and  is  dwelt  in  by  a 
party  of  figures  — men,  babies,  brides,  and 
widows — all  in  their  characteristic  habits.  In 
other  rooms  is  ancient  silver  work,  chatelaines, 
ships  and  furniture  in  little,  and  such  like ;  and 
in  others  again,  are  quaint  and  costly  raiment 
and  embroideries. 

From  the  Museum  our  guide  conducted  us 
through  narrow  streets  of  squalid  houses — it  is 
but  a  poor  place  now — stopped  at  a  door,  and 
entered  without  knocking.  In  a  low  room, 
lighted  by  two  narrow  windows,  we  found  a 
fisherman  and  his  boy  mending  nets.  They 
made  us  welcome  to  look  round.  As  our  eyes 
grew  accustomed  to  the  dimness  we  saw  the 
room  was  large,  though  low,  with  beams  across 
the  ceiling  ;  the  family  cupboard-bedplace  filled 
one  end  of  it ;  there  were  old  tiles  on  the  three 
other  walls,  and  all  woodwork,  doors  cupboard- 
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Led  and  all,  was  painted  exquisitely  in  quaint 
Hindelopen  fashion.  The  spirit  of  the  old- 
world  place  seemed  really  to  survive  in  this  old 
room  and  its  living  inhabitants.  Museums  can 
be  little  more  than  mummy  cases  after  all. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  strong  breeze— **Wacht  u  voor  de  bond" — Langweer — 
A  curious  avenue — Tbe  Scbarster  Rijn—  Aground  on 
Tjeuke  Meet — Hints  on  pilotage — First  day  of  duck- 
shooting — "  One  with  tbe  cold  nose  " — Our  sbooting 
licence — Wijckel—Coeboom's  monument — A  little  lake 
port,  Balk — A  natural  conservatory — Osmunda  regalis 
— A  forest  tract,  Gaasterland — ^\Vho  invented  ham- 
mocks. 

A  WHOLE  gale  from  the  westward  kept  us  half 
a  day  in  harbour,  but  I  could  not  stand  it  long. 
With  the  Snail's  pocket-handkerchief  on  the 
Whiting,  and  Miss  Gipsy  under  the  Whiting  s 
canvas,  we  sailed  fast  out  of  the  bay  ;  and  then 
dashed  at  a  great  pace  up  the  Fluessen,  Gipsy 
leading  easily,  for,  though  the  Whiting  hugged 
the  weather  shore,  the  lumpy  little  sea  stopped 
her  considerably. 

Sailing  into  lake  Langweerder  Wielen,  going 
east,  we  overtook  a  tjalk  towing  a  string  of 
empty  boats.  The  map  shows  a  channel  from 
west  to  east ;  we,  on  the  port  tack,  were 
passing  to  leeward  of  the  tow,  when  just  as  I 
got    opposite    the    tjalk's    stern,    her     skipper 
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shouted  and  made  signs  for  me  to  luff  and  turn  to 
the  northward;  it  could  not  be  done  without 
running  into  him,  there  was  no  room  to  wear, 
and  before  our  sail  could  be  lowered  we  stuck 
in  the  mud.  The  map  is  wrong,  the  channel 
from  the  southern  entrance  which  we  came 
in  by,  leads  northerly,  close  alongside  the 
land,  then  round  a  buoy,  and  along  a  buoyed 
track  to  the  south-eastward.  Luckily  the  wind 
had  **  leed,"  to  use  the  lingo  of  the  Norfolk 
watermen,  and  after  half  an  hour's  hard  labour 
we  got  her  off  and  sailed  across  the  very  pretty 
mere  into  the  ScharSter  Rijn. 

The  village  of  Langweer  lies  embosomed  in 
trees  upon  the  south  shore  of  the  Wielen. 
From  where  we  lay  a  country  road  leads  to  it, 
past  the  gates  of  many  boerderijen  ;  women 
with'  gold  or  silver  heads  were  rinsing  milk 
pails,  or  spreading  linen  to  bleach  upon  the 
grass,  too  busy  to  do  more  than  glance  even  at 
apparitions  like  ourselves.  At  one  imposing 
entrance  was  a  notice,  written  large,  **  Wacht  u 
voor  de  bond*'  (mind  the  dog),  beneath  the 
portrait  of  a  fearsome  beast  with  a  red  cavern 
of  a  mouth. 

Along  the  roadside  stand  mills  here  and 
there,  with  gaily  painted  canvas  sails ;  each 
had  a  lee- boarded  varnished  boat,  in  the  green 
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stagnant  ditch  which  led  to  it.  Beyond  the 
buildings,  on  one  side  of  us,  a  green  plain 
stretched  away  to  the  horizon,  embossed  with 
grey  clumps  of  trees,  and  speckled  with  black 
and  white  dots  of  cows  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
shone  the  blue  waters  of  the  lake,  brown  sails 
and  white  sails  heeling  to  the  breeze  and 
dancing  in  all  directions.  Rosy,  chubby  children 
skipped  along  the  sandy  rOad  as  if  their  clumsy 
**  klompen  "  {sabois)  had  been  dancing  shoes — 
the  girls  smiling  in  our  foreign  faces,  the  boys 
(as  we  say  in  Suffolk)  **  making  their  obe- 
diences." 

Soon,  the  way  entered  under  a  green  arch  of 
interwoven  interlacing  boughs  high  overhead, 
a  regular  arcade  of  grey  old  trunks  supporting 
it.  It  was  a  rutty  road  no  longer,  but  brick- 
paved  ;  and  from  the  central  shade  in  which  we 
walked,  we  looked  out  through  the  tree  columns 
on  either  side  upon  a  sunny  row  of  gaily  painted 
little  houses.  The  trees,  so  often  in  Dutch 
streets  conventionally  clipped  into  the  toy-box 
shape,  have  here  been  let  to  grow,  and,  as  they 
grew,  trained  skilfully  into  this  arboreal  arch — 
the  effort  is  unique,  the  effect  altogether  admir- 
able. 

The  meadows  were  swarming  with  birds,  sea- 
pies  and  peewits  innumerable,  and  D.,  strolling 
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round  one  field,  put  up  no  less  than  eight  "  old 
hares."  The  canal  we  lay  in  was  full  also — 
praams,  tjalks,  schuits,  and  their  diminutives 
tjalkjes  and  schuitjes.  They  trade  this  way 
between  Amsterdam  and  Groningen,  and  some 
large  craft  go  north  as  far  as  Bremen  and 
Hamburg,  south  to  Brussels  and  the  coast  of 
Belgium. 

Along  the  Scharster  Rijn  we  made  our  way 
to  Tjeuke,  finest  of  the  Friesland  meres.  There 
was  an  exhilarating  breeze  upon  the  lake.  I 
sailed  an  arc,  that  D.  might  overtake  us  on  the 
chord,  and  then  challenged  him  to  race.  The 
Gipsy  was  drawing  ahead — she  can  outsail  the 
Whiting  on  a  wind — when  her  way  checked* 
and  presently  she  stopped.  We  found  the  bottom 
was  hard  sand,  and  she  was  on  amidships,  as 
upon  a  pivot,  both  ends  waterborne.  We  lowered 
sail,  slewed  her  round  with  immense  labour, 
hoisted,  and  the  sail  drew  her  off  at  last,  the 
quants  helping,  by  the  one  way  available — the 
way  she  came. 

The  waters  are  a  foot  to  1 8  inches  lower  than 
last  year,  and  we  should  have  floated  in  one  inch 
more  ;  but  wherries — if  so  be  that  any  follow 
us — should  give  this  part  of  Tjeuke,  say  between 
the  northern  entrance  and  Vierhuizen,  a  wide 
berth.     They  should  also  keep  well  within  the 
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buoys,  where  there  is  a  double  line  of  them, 
between  the  Scharster  Rijn  and  the  canal  to 
Lemmer,  for  the  dredgings  from  that  channel 
have  been  dropped  along  the  sides  of  it.  Last 
year  we  could  go  anywhere  about  the  lake,  and 
later  on  this  year,  when  the  waters  had  risen,  I 
sailed  the  Gipsy  across  in  half  a  gale  of 
wind. 

The  1 2th  of  August  (**oogst  maand" — 
harvest  month),  first  day  of  our  grouse  harvest ; 
and  when  the  stag,  forced  by  tufters  from  his 
couch  in  Horner  Wood,  may  for  the  first  time, 
have  to  lope  for  life  across  the  open  moor,  death 
in  the  cry  of  the  full  pack  for  ever  in  his  ears 
behind  him  ;  is  for  Friesland  first  day  of  duck- 
shooting.  We  had  come  by  the  Rijn  Sloot  into 
the  Groote  Brekken,  or  as  they  call  it  here  the 
Lemster  Brekken,  and  never,  I  think,  did  I  see 
so  many  fowl  sitting  on  open  water.  We  tried 
to  sail  up  to  them,  but  *'  wild  as  the  north  star  '* 
they  never  let  us  get  nearer  than  eighty  yards. 
We  had,  however,  a  delightful  sail,  it  was 
blowing  very  strong,  and  there  was  water 
enough  "  overal"  the  mere ;  at  last  we  anchored 
near  the  southern  end  of  it,  I  had  lately  bought 
a  Dutch  anchor  with  broader  palms  than 
English  patterns — the  palms  of  our  anchors 
are,    I   think,  never     large   enough — and    this 
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**one  with  the  cold  nose"  did  us  yeoman's 
service  afterwards. 

Some  of  us  sailed  the  boat  into  the  little  sea- 
port town  of  Lemmer ;  a  crowd  gathered  to 
look  at  us,  they  had  heard  of  an  English  yacht 
in  Friesch  waters,  and  **  there  " — they  pointed 
at  the  Whiting  wondering — **  there  is  the  ship 
in  which  they  crossed  the  sea,  ja !  a  whole 
family,  and  they  all  live  in  her  ! " 

Our  business  at  Lemmer  was  to  call  for  D.*s 
shooting  licence.  It  had  cost  him  twenty-one 
and  a  half  guldens  (35s.  lod.)  and  a  world 
of  trouble.  He  may  shoot  now  for  a  year  in 
domain  waters.  If  he  goes  on  land  or  water 
of  any  **  gemeente  "  (commune)  he  must  have 
another  licence  from  the  local  burgemeester, 
and  leave  must  be  obtained,  of  course,  to  shoot 
on  private  property.  In  point  of  fact  he  had 
but  once  to  show  his  "  acte  '*  (licence),  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  "  boers*'  everywhere.  D.  picked 
up  three  ducks  and  a  rufif  out  of  the  reeds 
which  fringe  the  lake  ;  and  then,  under  a  close 
reefed  mainsail,  as  Wilson  will  call  our  only 
sail,  we  voyaged  to  the  Brande  Meer,  and 
thence  on  to  our  last  year  s  billet,  near  the  little 
once  walled  city,  Sloten. 

From  Sloter  Meer.  the  massive,  steep-roofed 
tower  of  Wijckel  Church  is  a  conspicuous  object, 
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and  to  the  pretty  village  it  is  but  a  walk  from 
Sloten  town.  There  is  a  wood  with  well-kept 
paths  about  it,  and  a  curious  artificial  mound  ; 
and  in  the  church  some  interesting  monuments, 
one  very  fine  semi-recumbent  figure  in  white 
marble,  of  Baron  Menno  van  Coehoorn,  the 
great  engineer,  antagonist  of  Vauban  in  my 
Uncle  Toby's  wars  in  Flanders. 

D.  got  four  ducks,  pushing  the  Snail  about 
among  the  reeds,  before  we  crossed  the  lake  to 
Woudsend.  The  plan  of  this  little  place  re- 
minded us  east  countrymen  at  once  of  Yar- 
mouth ;  the  front  on  a  river-like  canal,  faced 
by  a  quay,  a  parallel  back  street,  the  two  con- 
nected, every  sixty  yards  or  so,  by  Yarmouth- 
like "rows"  of  extremest  narrowness. 

The  Woudsenders  seemed  unable  to  tell 
us  anything  about  the  depth  of  water  on 
the  mere  between  the  mouth  of  their  canal 
and  a  place  on  the  southern  shore  we  wished 
to  go  to — Balk.  After  Tjeuke  it  behoved 
Us  to  be  cautious,  though  last  year  we  sailed 
all  about  this  Sloter  Meer.  Luckily  the  wind 
fell  light,  and  I  adventured ;  Pieter,  armed 
with  a  long  pole,  singing  out  the  soundings  all 
the  way,  three  miles  or  so,  in  his  queer 
English,  "  four  and  a  halluf,  fyf  foot  " — there 
was  never  less  than  four. 
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Off  the  little  lake  harbour  we  made  out  a 
conspicuous  beacon,  then  two  smaller  ones.  We 
brought  the  last  two  into  one,  sailed  in  success- 
fully, and  laid  her  alongside  the  bank.  A  gang 
of  men  were  "dydling"  out  the  tiny  harbour. 
They  positively  boast  a  harbour  master,  em- 
powered to  ask  for  harbour  dues,  a  gulden  for 


the  Gipsy,  twenty-five  cents  for  the  Whiting  ; 
he  told  me  that  lights  were  displayed  on  the 
beacons  in  the  winter  after  October.  The 
Wijkelerhop,  a  large  bay  to  the  east  of  us,  is  very 
shallow,  not  above  two  feet  deep  in  many  places, 
and  is  a  favourite  resort  for  fowl. 

This  Balk   is  the  front   door—  the  port — of 
Gaasterland,   a  district    different — so    we   had 
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heard — from  any  other  district  in  the  province 
Friesland.  Keen  ever  to  explore,  we  had  the 
Snail  equipped  with  cloaks  and  rugs  and  eatables 
and  drinkables,  and  started  for  a  long  and 
happy  day.  Wilson  took  the  boat  on  through 
the  village  water  street ;  the  canal  leads — it 
cannot  be  said  to  flow — between  two  lines  of 
trees,  two  brick  paved  ways,  two  rows  of  small 
houses,  under  frequent  connecting  bridges. 
We  walked  by  the  side  of  it  till  we  picked  up 
the  Snail  beyond  the  town. 

We  had  come  provided  with  a  tow  line,  and 
D.  and  I  trekked  the  boat  full  of  ladies  up  the 
long  canal.  We  passed  great  stacks  of  wood 
awaiting  water  transport,  evidence  of  the  frontier 
of  a  forest  country  ;  we  trudged  along  the  sandy 
path  bordered  with  heather,  under  the  shade  of 
overarching  oaks  and  beeches,  gathering  wild 
flowers  as  we  went,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
boat — harebells,  honeysuckle,  cornflowers,  pur- 
ple blossoms  of  the  wild  heartsease,  and  forget- 
me-not. 

The  canal  is  a  trench  cut  deep  below  the 
level  of  the  land,  and  the  steep  banks  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  are  for  miles  densely  clothed 
and  overgrown  with  ferns  thriving  in  tropical 
luxuriance  ;  the  grandly  graceful  foliage  of  Lady 
fern,  and  the  regal  Osmunda  with  fronds  more 
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than  five  feet  long,  both  drooping  over  starry 
crowns  of  the  Hard  fern,  which  grows  down  by 
the  water's  edge.  It  was  pretty  to  watch  the 
ladies  boat  full  of  gay  colours,  as  it  came  floating 
up  the  shady  waterlane,  and  good  to  hear  their 
exclamations  of  delight  at  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  this  natural  conservatory. 

The  canal  took  us  through  a  grassy  clearing, 
past  an  old  hunting-lodge-looking  hotel,  where- 
from  roads  radiate  into  the  fir  forest ;  we  went 
a  little  further,  making  our  camp  opposite  a 
water-turning  to  the  left. 

From  this  spot,  a  green  ride  led  into  an 
avenue  of  old  Scotch  firs — a  perfectly  straight, 
sandy  road,  of  which  we  could  not  see  the  end, 
with  grassy  sides,  kept  neat  and  even  as  a 
carriage  drive.  Light  shimmered  down  through 
the  thin  screen  of  needle  foliage,  illumining  the 
deep  reds  on  the  old  fir  trunks,  whose  shadows 
— bars  of  almost  purple  colour — lay  across  the 
surface  of  the  road,  and  bringing  a  spray  here 
and  there  of  underwood  into  the  high  relief  of 
vivid  green. 

The  girls  sat  down  to  sketch  a  scene  so 
singular  in  this  flat  waterland  of  lush  meadows 
and  wind-swept  meres,  while  D.  and  I  made 
further  exploration.  We  wandered  up  a  wood- 
land path  along  the  side  of  the  canal,  turning 
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right-handed  with  a  branch  of  it,  and  round 
into  the  avenue  again. 

It  is  a  tract  of  mostly  forest,  interspersed  with 
grassy  farms,  well-kept-in-repair  farm-houses, 
and  neat  cottages  for  woodmen  and  workpeople  ; 
wearing  the  aspect  everywhere  of  a  well-man- 
aged great  estate.  The  underwood  is  evidently 
cut  in  regular  rotation,  large  squares  at  a 
time,  and  the  canal  is  utilized  to  carry  the  pro- 
duce, which  seems  chiefly  firewood,  to  market. 
The  barges  bring  back  cargoes  of  material,  bricks 
and  such  like,  for  the  needful  estate  works. 

We  put  up  one  wild  white  rabbit,  but  saw 
no  other  sign  of  game.  The  woods  were  full 
of  great  ants'  nests ;  heaps  of  short,  partly 
decayed  fir  twigs,  smooth  on  the  outside,  honey- 
combed like  a  sponge  inside,  and  alive  with 
formidable  formicants.  Among  the  underwood 
the  white  umbels  of  immense  hemlocks,  and  the 
rose-coloured  blooms  and  feathery  seeds  of  the 
rose  bay  or  flowering  willow  were  conspicuous, 
and  a  plant  whose  name  I  do  not  know  (our 
English  children  call  it  knobs),  common  in  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  grew  wild  everywhere. 

The  sun  was  sinking  as  we  trekked  the  boat 
home,  full  of  great  Osmunda  fronds,  none  the 
worse  any  of  us  for  our  twelve  miles  trudge. 

But  things  were  said  and  done  that  evening 
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after  dinner  which  a  poor  martyr  to  the  "sleeping 
sickness/*  here  protests  against.  Forty  winks  ! 
well,  what  if  he  did  ?  like  Peter  Simple  s  mess- 
mate, he  sleeps  slowly,  and  much  more  than 
forty  winks  was  due  to  him.  It  was  unfair  and 
unkind,  too,  to  keep  him  **  artificially  awake.*'* 

*  The  **  martyr  "  invokes  blessings  on  *'  the  delight  of 
mankind,"  as  Pliny  called  Asclepiades,  for  was  he  not  in- 
ventor of  hammocks — *Mecti  pensiles" — which  became  a 
great  luxury  among  the  Romsins.^D*/sra€/fsMtscs//anieso/ 
Literature, 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  aquatic  centre  of  Friesland — A  gale  of  wind — A 
Phoenix  among  yachts — Sunset  on  Sormorra  Meer — 
The  Petten — Roerdomps — Water  shrews— Man  over- 
board— Instincts  of  eels — Antiquities  at  Ouiega — A 
Friesch  yeoman— The  Caspar  Robles  diep — A  Hano- 
verian barge — We  enter  Groningerland — Watermen's 
earnings — Narrow  waters — A  phlegmatic  boer — On 
Leekster  meer. 

For  Friesland  watermen  a  great  event  is 
Sneek  regatta,  held  this  year  on  the  21st  of 
August.  Sneek  is  the  second  city,  and  the 
aquatic  centre  of  Friesland  ;  from  it  a  ten-mile 
radius  takes  in  most  of  the  navigable  meres. 
There  is  a  great  lake,  Sneeker  Meer,  just  at  its 
doors,  the  labyrinth  of  waters  about  Grouw, 
including  the  Pik  Meer  and  Peeanster  Ee, 
Langweerder  Wielen,  Tjeuke.  the  Groote  or 
Lemster  Brekken,  Sloter  Meer,  Fluessen  and 
the  Morra,  the  Vlakke  or  Oudegaster  Brekken  ; 
and  but  a  litde  further  lie  the  Zandings,  the 
Leijen,  and  Bergumer  Meer. 

c  c 
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We  sailed  on  the  20th,  with  two  reefs  down, 
for  it  was  blowing  fresh  enough  to  cover  the 
foredeck  with  spray,  past  Woudsend,  along  the 
Jeltersloot,  and  by  the  Nieuwe  Weg,  and  came 
to,  near  last  year's  starting-point  for  races,  in 
the  wide  passage  called  the  Houkesloot.  But 
the  breeze  freshened  up  into  a  gale,  the  gale 
grew  into  a  hurricane,  and  we  were  forced  to 
warp,  with  our  two  anchors,  across  the  sloot 
to  a  safer  billet.  The  work  was  neither 
warm  nor  dry — a  black-dark  night,  and  driving, 
blinding  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  that  one 
could  barely  stand  against.  Our  small  boat 
stove  an  upper  strake  in,  bumping  in  the 
brabble  of  a  sea  against  the  wherry's  side.  At 
length  we  made  our  ship  well  fast  to  the  firm 
bank,  and  then  let  the  wind  rage  and  riot,  and 
rain  and  spray  splash  on  the  deck ;  they  could 
not  break  in  on  our  dreams. 

The  coarse  weather  kept  away  many  yachts 
from  distant  places,  and,  though  the  gale  blew 
itself  out  in  time,  the  **  water  frolic"  this  year 
was  a  failure. 

One  phoenix  among  yachts,  however,  had 
come  from — the  middle  ages ;  short,  bluff 
bowed,  varnished,  cutter-rigged  in  the  Dutch 
style,  her  forward  end  looked  not  odder 
than  other  **  boeiers,"  but  on  the  after  part  of 
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this  queer  little  ship  was  built,  if  you  please,  a 
poop ;  and  in  her  high  square  stern  were  cabin 
windows,  like  a  hundred  years  old  line-of- 
battle  ship.  An  immense  pennant,  as  long  as 
herself,  streamed  meteor-like  from  her  mast- 
head. The  other  water-faring  Dutchmen 
thought  her  '*varra  fine'*  indeed. 

Had  weather  allowed,  the  racing  boats,  fes- 
tooned with  coloured  lamps,  would  have  passed 
down  the  Houkesloot  at  night,  with  music  and 
fireworks.  They  were  towed  round  the  water 
streets  of  Sneek  instead,  and  so  we  missed 
what  must  have  been  a  pretty  sight. 

Our  next  sail  was  to  the  lake  Peeanster  Ee; 
with  a  fair  sailing  -breeze,  and  basking  in  a 
blessed  heaven  of  .sunshine.  With  wind 
abeam,  we  danced  across  the  mere,  sailed 
through  Terhorne  Sluis,  which  was  open, 
under  the  '*  ophaal  '*  bridge  at  Oudeschouw 
without  dousing  our  sail,  threaded  the  crowded 
village  street  of  Irnsum,  on  past  picturesquest 
of  Friesch  townlets,  Grouw,  and  round  the 
corner  into  the  Pik  Meer  ;  and  then,  the  breeze 
freshening,  dashed,  lee  plankways  under,  all 
round  and  about  the  Peeanster  Ee.  At  last 
we  came  to  a  reluctant  anchor  in  a  bay 
sheltered  by  a  line  of  trees.  This  lake  is  5  ft. 
deep,  is  over  two  miles  long,  and  has  the 
c  c  2 
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aspect  of  a  noble  river,  with  many  reed-walled 
creeks  and  pretty  coves  indenting  it. 

The  map  shows  a  Sormorra  Meer  to  the  S.E. 
of  Grouw  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  Wroxham  Broad. 
Pieter  had  heard  we  could  not  float  on  it,  but 
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at  a  later  visit,  it  is  true,  when  waters  had 
risen,  we  lay  there  for  days  with  two  clear  feet 
of  water  under  us. 

We  drifted  rather  than  sailed  in,  one  placid 
afternoon,  and  anchored  off  the  western  shore. 
A.  and  I  took  the  boat  away  about  the  time  of 
sunset.  The  sun  sai>k  slowly  down  behind  the 
reeds,  but  left  for  us  a  vision  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Great  aerial  curtains,  as  it  were,  of  purple  cloud 
hung  from  the  zenith  halfway  down  to  the 
horizon,  over  a  dazzling  distant  other  world 
aglow  with  gold  and  silver  light  of  more  than 
earthly  radiance ;  while  on  the  burnished  mirror 
of  the  mere  appeared  the  like  again,  reflected 
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perfectly,  splendour  for  splendour,  tint  for  tint. 
The  colours,  vivid  as  they  were,  yet  melted  into 
one  another  imperceptibly,  and  but  a  line  divided 
sky  from  sky.  Against  this  bright  background 
all  earthly  objects  stood  out  black  and  sharp  and 
clear  ;  the  wherry's  mast  and  ropes  and  blocks, 
the  spear  points  of  the  hosts  of  reeds,  the  weird 
sails  of  a  mill  asleep.  We  spoke  at  first  in 
whispers  ;  but — glimpses  of  heaven  are  fleeting 
—the  glories  of  the  sunset  died  to  us,  a  mist 
rose  chilly  from  the  marsh,  and  we  pulled  the 
Snail  back  to  dinner. 

Next '  morning,  from  the  same  west  came  a 
storm  of  wind.  We  rode  it  out,  with  both  our 
anchors  down. 

On  this  Sormorra,  as  on  Peeanster  Ee,  were 
fewer  fowl  than  we  had  hoped  to  see.  D.  got  a 
couple  out  of  one  bunch  of  duck  sitting  on  open 
water,  sailing  before  the  wind  at  them,  hidden 
behind  his  sail ;  and  he  shot  a  few  coots  for 
Pieter  s  **  woman  " — that  was  all.  There  were 
innumerable  snipes  along  the  shores.  His 
pursuit  was,  in  the  lingo  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  **  void 
for  remoteness,"  and  he  refrained  from  shooting 
at  the  beautiful,  uneatable  great  crested  grebes. 
It  may  be  there  was  better  food  and  covert 
from  the  tempest  in  the  "  Petten." 

The  Petten  country  is  a  tract  some  ten  or 
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twelve  miles  in  circumference,  of  which  the 
Peeanster  Ee,  the  Kromme  Ee,  the  Lange 
Sloot,  the  Wijde  Sloot  may  be  taken  as  boun- 
daries. It  ought  to  be  a  paradise  for  ducks — 
a  wilderness  of  labyrinthine  pools  of  deep, 
dark  water,  whence  peat  has  been  dug,  and 
dense  jungles  of  sedge  and  reed.  There  are 
openings  from  pool  to  pool.  We  could  sail 
the  Whiting  about  most  of  them,  and  where 
any  land  is  clear  of  sedge,  it  can  be  sometimes 
delicately  walked  upon. 

We  sailed  by  Hooidam  to  Eernewoude, 
thence  turned  south-west  up  a  broad  canal,  and 
let  our  anchor  go  in  a  secluded  pool,  behind  a 
bosky,  boggy  island,  which  old  Pieter  called  the 
Prinsenhof !  Fowl  certainly  there  were  in  mul- 
titudes for  us  to  look  at.  D.  only  shot  a  few, 
flighting  across  the  main  canal — ducks,  plovers, 
and  curlews.  Friesch  curlews  shot  on  fresh 
water  are  toothsome  birds,  in  taste  between  teal 
and  woodcock.  These  Petten  are  a  favourite 
haunt  of  bitterns.  They  call  themselves  **  roer- 
domps."  We  looked  and  listened,  but  had  not 
the  luck  to  see  or  hear  one ;  perhaps  they 
only  *'  sound  their  drums  '*  during  the  breeding 
season. 

A.  was  delighted  with  her  water  garden. 
Though  these  pools  are  private  property — we  did 
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not  ask  for  leave  to  shoot  in  them— the  girls 
could  paddle  about  anywhere,  and  pick  the  white 
water  lilies.  Along  the  water  margins,  our  old 
Broadland  favourites  flourished  luxuriantly — 
docks,  •  water  dropwort,  willow  herb,  hemp 
agrimony,  arrowhead,  bur  reed,  bulrushes,  bog 
bean,  water  plantain,  flowering  rush,  sweet 
sedge. 

A.  has  read  that  the  rush  which  our  forbears 
strewed  their  halls  with,  was  in  fact  the  sweet 
sedge  (nothing  could  be  better,  crushing  brings 
the  fragrance  out)  and  that  Norwich  Cathedral 
has  been  strewn  with  it  for  festivals  in  our  own 
times.  That  "top  proud  fellow,"  the  **  o er 
great"  east  country  cardinal,  had  the  sedge 
brought  from  Suffolk  at  great  cost  for  carriage. 
It  was  supposed  to  grow  no  nearer  London  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  I  well  remember  picking  it 
along  the  Thames  in  my  school  days  at  Laleham. 

Mutton,  the  poodle,  foimd  a  huge  excitement 
here.  The  grassy  strips  of  quaking  hog  were 
populous  with  water  shrews,  but  catch  them  he 
could  not. 

This  pool  should  bear  the  name  hence- 
forth of  Ifould*s  Pool.  Our  steward  was  push- 
ing the  slide  back  from  the  after  hatch,  when 
his  feet  slipped  from  under  him.  I  heard 
a  splash,   and    ran    on    deck.     Nothing    was 
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visible  above  water,  but,  peering  down,  I  saw 
his  head  beneath  the  surface,  and  managed  to 
haul  him  in.  No  man  except  myself  was  then 
on  board.  He  cannot  swim  a  stroke,  and  had 
sunk  for  the  third  time.  *'The  consequences," 
as  he  said,.  **  might  have  been  lamentable !  " 

One  learns  at  least  to  steer  on  Dutch  canals. 
In  the  Meersloot,  between  Ifould's  pool  and 
Bergum,  we  were  sailing  some  six  knots  an 
hour,  fast  overtaking  a  tjalk ;  ahead  of  the 
tjalk  there  was  a  narrow  bridgeway.  She 
should  have  sailed  through,  we  being  so  close 
behind,  and  then  kept  out  of  our  way  ;  but,  **  so 
mykelle  was  that  barge  it  might  not  lightly 
saille ; "  down  came  all  her  canvas,  she  lost 
way,  and  stuck,  filling  the  whole  passage.  I 
grazed  the  Gipsy  against  the  lee  bank ;  it 
checked  but  did  not  stop  her  ;  the  tjalk  pushed 
slowly  through,  and,  only  just  in  time,  I  saw 
daylight ;  we  then  shot  out  into  the  centre  of 
the  stream,  so  as  to  take  the  bridge  square,  and 
on  the  further  side  of  it  had  to  shave  past  the 
tjalk  on  one  hand  and  a  moored  craft  on  the 
other,  with  but  few  inches  to  spare ;  there  was 
of  course  some  lee  way,  and,  in  this  case,  a 
little  current  to  allow  for. 

Currents  in  Friesch  canals  are  quite  un- 
certain quantities ;  they  run  either  way,  under 
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the  influence  of  winds  and  the  opening  or 
closing  of  sea  sluices. 

English  eels  are  supposed  to  find  their  way 
to  sea  by  following  the  river  currents  ;  Dutch 
eels  must  be  endowed  with  special  aptitudes, 
they  have  not  a  like  clue  to  guide  them.  Eel 
nets  in  this  country  have  pockets  on  both  sides 
of  them.  Small  nets  are  set  always,  night  and 
day,  by  the  sides  of  canals,  the  tails  of  the 
pockets  stretched  out  to  stakes  r  at  night  a  wall 
net,  without  pockets,  is  set  right  across  the 
passage,  the  sides  laced  to  poles,  and  so  con- 
trived as  to  fall  flat,  when  wanted,  either  way, 
according  to  the  current.  The  right  to  work 
these  nets  is  let  by  the  **  Gemeenten/'  at  rents 
of  from  2/.  to  25/.  yearly. 

We  did  not  anchor  on  Bergumer  Meer ;  the 
holding  ground  is  bad — very  hard  sand — and 
the  great  lake  is  shallow  on  the  east,  which 
happened  to  be  then  the  weather  shore.  After 
a  sail  about  the  mere,  we  went  on  through  the 
bridge  at  Oostermeer,  and  anchored  on  the 
Leijen,  west  of  the  channel,  in  an  inch  or  two 
under  five  feet  of  water. 

Bergumer  Meer  was  black  with  ducks,  and 
coots  which  fly  almost  as  well.  Ducks  will  not 
drive,  but  were  they  put  up  from  the  water  by  a 
boat  sailing  about,  a  man  hid  anywhere  among 
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the  reeds  might  get  a  little  shooting ;  they 
scatter  in  all  directions,  and  some  must  fly  over 
him. 

We  stayed  for  some  time  on  and  near  the 
Leijen  Meer.  One  day  we  lay  by  a  little 
island ;  the  girls,  sitting  under  shade  of  trees 
growing  like  arbours,  busied  themselves  with 
sketching.  About  the  purple  mere  were 
dotted  clumps  of  reed  and  sedge,  in  their  green 
and  gold  autumn  livery,  and  here  and  there  a 
boat — fishermen  inclosing  a  "  bush  *'  with  nets, 
beating  the  fish  out  with  long  pliant  poles. 

Another  day  we  sailed  to  Dragten,  where  the 
schools  of  all  denominations  had  joined  hands 
to  make  a  common  holiday.  One  mill  had 
stopped  work,  and  on  the  upright  sail  was 
hoisted  a  Dutch  tricolour ;  bands  of  children 
with  flags  flying,  processed  up  and  down  the 
street ;  and  a  long  street  it  is,  a  canal  flowing 
through  the  middle  of  it. 

And  yet  another  day,  we  lay  upon  the  Eester 
Zanding,  within  reach  of  Oudega,  where  there 
are  points  of  interest.  A  church  full  of  mural 
monuments  and  monumental  slabs,  with  windows 
of  not  very  good  stained  glass.  Dutch  pea- 
sants know  something  of  their  own  country *s 
history  ;  they  told  us  that  the  monuments  were 
mutilated  and  the  glass  injured  by  the  French. 
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Two  stone  coffins  are  meal  chests  in  farm- 
houses, and  their  lids  serve  as  doorsteps 
for  a  village  shop.  No  mansion  house 
remains  here  of  the  noble  family  the  monuments 
commemorate  ;  they  have  left  Friesland  either 
for  Hades  or  for  new  mansions  in  the  Dutch 
earthly  heaven — Gelderland.  We  wished  the 
commonalty  in  Hades  too  ;  they  are  (meaning 
no  ill)  the  rudest  clods  in  Christendom. 

One  afternoon  we  stopped  in  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Leijen  and  the  Eester  Zanding  for 
an  hour  or  two.  A  boer  of  the  neighbourhood 
came  down  to  look  at  us.  In  England  he  would 
be  a  yeoman.  He  farms  one  occupation  of  his 
own,  and  lets  others;  his  home,  half  squire's 
mansion,  half  farm-house.  Yet  he  was  not  at 
all  above  the  overlooking  of  his  **knechts" 
(labourers)  ;  his  son  was  driving  the  farm  carts, 
his  daughters  made  the  butter  and  sold  it  them- 
selves. The  land  looked  poor  for  profit, 
pleasant  to  live  upon — pastures  of  heathy  grass, 
sandy  peaty  fields,  fences  straggly,  overgrown 
with  honeysuckle  and  adorned  with  coral 
bearing  mountain  ash. 

A  fisherman  came  alongside  in  his  queer 
"  aak."  We  bought  a  6  lb.  bream  of  him  and 
two  of  the  finest  perch  I  ever  saw  ;  I  think  we 
gave  4d.  a   pound  for   them.      He  keeps  his 
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family  at  Oostermeer,  and  fishes  around,  selling 
his  each  week's  catch  at  Leeuwarden.     He  may 
on  rare  red-letter  days  net  fifty  of  such  bream, 
but  on  too  frequent  penitential  days  nothing  at 
all,  poor  fellow ;  a   wild,  solitary  life,  working 
and  sleeping  in  his  boat,  whatever  the  weather. 
An  ill-kept-up,  albeit  much-frequented  ^yater- 
way,  the  Caspar  Robles  or  Hoen-diep,  connects 
the  capitals  of  those  two    *'  high  and   mighty 
Lords,'*  the  provinces  Friesland  and  Groningen. 
It  is  cut  as  a  water  furrow  through  a  sandy  land, 
and  the  soft  sides  are  washing  down  continually, 
making  shallows  in  it.     The  scooped-out  soil 
forms    grass-grown    heaps   along    the    banks, 
irregular,  and  even  picturesque,  with  here  and 
there  an  interval,  where  a    fine    tree  or  two 
shelters  a  mellow  red-brick  tumble-down  cottage. 
We  beat  across  Bergumer  Meer,  and  then, 
by  stress  of  quant  and  towline,  worked  our  slow 
way   up  the  ditch  in  the   teeth    of  the   wind. 
There  is  no  horse  towpath  between  the  mere 
and    Roohel.      Some    rough-looking    men   at 
Schuilenburg  had  offered  themselves  to  tow,  but 
had  not  been   accepted.      They   overtook    us 
afterwards    beyond    a   village — Kootstertille — 
running  along  the    bank    and   jumping   cross 
ditches  with  leaping  poles.     "  Ah  !  not  further ! 
You   should  have  taken  us ;  we  are  good  trek 
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horses  ; "  was  the  poor  fellows  good-tempered 
salute. 

At  Roohel  a  real  quadrupedal  trek-horse  was 
in  waiting.  **How  much  for  a  tow  to  the 
corner  by  Westergast  ?  *'  "  Six  guldens." 
**  Mijnheer  will  give  two."  After  floods  of 
loquacity  this  was  accepted,  and  the  man  hove 
his  line  on  board. 

A  little  way  we  slipped  along,  inert  and  half 
ashamed  of  our  inertness,  till  at  Gerkesklooster 
came  a  check — a  block  in  the  canal.  A  tjalk 
was  aground  in  mid-channel,  a  number  more 
behind  her  waiting,  and  in  front  of  us  was  like- 
wise waiting  a  queer  craft,  the  like  of  which  I 
had  not  seen  before.  It  was  a  narrow,  long, 
square-ended  box,  carvel  built,  with  one  short 
mast.  She  was  on  her  way  back  to  Harel,  in 
Hanover.  She  brings  timber  from  places  on  the 
Ems  for  sale  in  Leeuwarden.  Three  men,  a 
boy,  and  a  tow  horse  are  stabled  on  board  of 
her.  She  seldom  hoists  her  big  square  sail,  for, 
devoid  as  she  is  of  keel,  she  can  sail  only  with  a 
dead  fair  wind.  D.  tried  to  talk  to  them  in 
German,  but  their  outlandish  patois  was  too 
many  for  him. 

At  Stroobos,  the  frontier  village,  we  caused 
huge  excitement  ;  our  trek-man  was  a  tempo- 
rary hero.     Then  a  lock,  which  we,  our  boats, 
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the  Hanoverian,  and  a  tjalk  from  Ijlst,  squeezed 
into  and  out  of  together ;  and,  in  happy  course 
of  time,  the  turn  to  the  southward.  Here  the 
humiliating  horse  could  be  cast  off  and  the  great 
sail  hove  up — never  with  a  better  will.  A 
crowd  had,  as  a  thing  of  course,  collected,  and 
and  as  we  sailed  away,  our  late  trtk-man  was 
boasting  of  the  **  drinkgeld  "  I  had  given  him 
— a  lavish  lunatic,  his  hearers  evidently  thought 
me.  The  unprecedented  tip  was  half  a  gulden 
(lod.)  for  a  good  three  hours'  tow. 

The  German  kept  his  pride  of  place  ahead  of 
us  so  long  as  we  both  towed,  but  under  sail  we 
passed  him  in  no  time.  Then  two  tjalks  met  us 
sailing  abreast,  and  leaving  little  room  to  spare, 
and  just  behind  them  a  third  tjalk.  He  steered 
straight  at  us.  We  were  close  by  the  star- 
'board  bank ;  there  was  not  room  to  cross  his 
bows.  Wilson's  stentorian  shout  fell  on  deaf 
ears  ;  inexorably  straight  at  us  he  came,  and 
only  as  we  almost  touched  each  other  did  he 
put  his  helm  over.  At  the  amazing  vision  of 
ourselves  the  Dutchman  had  been  "struck  quite 
silly ;  *'  we  came  on  him  suddenly,  it  was  no 
wonder ;  the  wonder  really  is  that  only  two  out 
of  hundreds,  thousands  of  craft  met  in  our  two 
years*  wanderings  have  shown  a  want  of  either 
skill  or  carefulness. 
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The  number  of  these  inland  trading  vessels  is 
enormous.  How  half  of  them  can  live,  only  the 
other  half  can  ever  know ;  yet  waterfarers — 
men,  women,  and  children — look  healthy  ex- 
ceedingly. Coffee  and  bread  always,  fish  often, 
bacon  seldom,  make  up  the  chief  of  their  diet  ; 
they  hardly  ever  taste  a  bit  of  meat.  One  large 
tjalk  I  knew  about  brought  wheat — 400  qrs. — 
from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam.  The  voyage 
lasted  seven  weeks  ;  keep  for  the  owner-skip- 
per and  his  working  family,  keep  and  pay  for 
the  one  paid  hand,  repairs,  insurance,  depre- 
ciation, interest,  and  profit  had  to  be  met  out  of 
the  freight  she  earned — £\T. 

In  winter,  when  the  waterways  are  closed  by 
ice,  there  is  of  course  no  work  for  all  this  host 
of  tjalks,  schuits,  praams,  aaks,  boks,  sneks,  and 
all  the  other  craft  of  other  names.  Railways 
monopolize  the  carrying,  and  watermen  are  hard 
put  to  it.  There  is  but  little  work  either  on  shore. 
The  Gemeenten  (communes)  have  to  support 
the  indigent,  and  the  rates  they  make  for  this 
one  purpose— ** gold  of  affliction"  it  may  well 
be  called — vary  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of 
the  ratepayers  incomes.  The  country  is  densely 
populated,  and  there  is  little  emigration. 

Stroobos  belongs  to  both  Friesland  and  Gro- 
ningen.     The  next  village  one  comes  to  (Enu- 
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matil)  IS  entirely  Groninger.  Thence  a  canal  is 
shown  upon  the  map  from  the  Hoendiep  into  the 
Leekster  Meer.  Our  mind  was  to  see  this  lake, 
but  Pieter  doubted  if  the  small  canal  was  navi- 
gable. All  tjalks  passing  within  hail  were  put 
to  the  question  painfully  ;  Pieter,  through  his 
hands  as  a  speaking  trumpet,  roared  at  the 
** captains,"  and  the  "captains"  hand  to  ear 
roared  in  reply  to  him.  Not  many  of  them  knew 
the  place,  but  those  that  did,  said  there  was  three 
foot  and  a  half  of  water,  and  that  the  one  bridge 
had  a  width  of  fifteen  feet. 

It  looked  the  merest  ditch,  but  so  implicit 
was  our  faith  in  **  captains,"  that  at  it  we  went 
a  good  five  miles  an  hour.  We  touched  ground 
in  the  first  ships  length,  but,  sliding  over  it, 
sailed  on  again  rejoicing.  It  was  the  queerest 
navigation  ;  swishing  for  some  two  miles  through 
sedge  and  reeds  within  a  step  of  either  grassy 
bank  ;  no  other  craft  could  have  got  by,  nor 
could  we  have  turned  round.  We  passed  the 
bridge  successfully,  and  then  entered  an  avenue 
of  trees,  gliding  along  a  ribbon  of  dark  water, 
our  masthead  brushing  through  the  overarching 
greenery. 

In  a  clearing  nestled  a  boerderij.  The  boer 
stood  at  his  front  door  in  comfortable  shirt- 
sleeves ;  a  young  girl    screamed  for  joy   and 
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clutched  her  father  s  arm  as  she  caught  si^^ht  ot 
us ;  but  he,  good  honest  man,  as  though  used 
every  day  to  see  a  Norfolk,  wherry  sail  along 
his  woodland  waterpath,  puffed  at  his  pipe  com- 
posedly, and  watched  us  floating  by  with  stolid 
unconcern. 

We  emerged  from  the  wood  into  a  marshy 
plain,  sailed  past  a  wrecked  tjalk,  aground  and 
lying  over  on  her  side,  and  dropped  our  anchor 
in  a  reedy-margined  lake — the  Leekster  Meer. 

To  west  of  us,  a  way  of  shining  water  gradu- 
ally narrowing,  led  the  eye  far  away,  to  where, 
over  a  bosky  distance,  two  towers — De  Leek 
and  Midwolde — stood  tall  and  dark  against  the 
sunset  sky  ;  and  on  the  east,  across  the  expanse 
of  the  mere,  uprose  "ye  distant  spires,  ye 
antique  towers  "  of  Groningen. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

The  city  of  Groningen — The  Noord  Willems  Kanaal — A 
surly  '*  sluis-wachter  " — Appeal  to  the  Burgemeester — 
A  picturesque  village — ^Tijnaarloo — What  are  Hunne- 
bedden — Concerning  the  Hunnen — Funeral  customs 
past  and  present— Sepulchral  remains — Ancient  village 
communities — ^I'he  custom  of  Beklemming — A  walk 
with  the  Burgemeester — Drenthe  scenery — Old-world 
superstitions — Ananizapta ! 

Our  interest  in  entering  a  foreign  city  never 
fails.  Dust,  racket,  frowsy  fellow-travellers, 
cabs,  trains,  hotels,  extortions,  are  ills  we  know 
nothing  of.  At  ease,  at  home,  with  home  comforts 
about  us,  we  sail  placidly  along  some  more  and 
gradually  more  frequented  thoroughfare  ;  sail  is 
lowered,  quants  and  boathooks  taken  in  hand, 
and  our  small  scrap  of  England  worms  her  un- 
.  familiar  way  through  quaint  very  un-English 
looking  streets.  For  roadway  there  is  silent 
water,  for  vehicles,  a  throng  of  strange  shipping  ; 
yet  we  pass  within  touch  of  foot  people,  who 
stop,  as  if  to  show  their  picturesque  costumes, 
and  chatter  away  with  foreign  tongues. 

With  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.E,  we  beat 
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across  the  Leekster  Meer,  sailed  up  a  deep 
narrow  canal,  only  just  lying  it,  to  where  it  joins 
the  Hoendiep,  and  from  that  point — de  Pofifert 
— took  a  trek-horse  into  Groningen.  After  a 
long  threading  of  water  streets  and  an  im- 
patient wait  before  an  urban  lock,  we  found  a 
berth  in  a  canal — the  Noord  Willems  Kanaal 
— which  leads  southwards  to  Assen  and  Meppel. 
Groningen,  though  the  British  tourist  knows 
her  not,  is  busy  thriving  opulent,  chief  city  of 
an  opulent  province.  Clean  handsome  streets 
crowded  with  well-dressed  people  ;  two  market 


squares,  spacious  and  picturesque  ;  shady  well- 
tended  public  gardens  by  the  sides  of  broad 
canals;  the  **  mansion  house"  transplanted,  for 
a  stadhuis  or  town  hall ;  two  noticeable  churches 
high  of  roof  with  lofty  towers,  one  very  Wrenish 
D  d  2 
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looking  ;  and  scattered  about  the  city  a  few  gems 
of  antique  architecture. 

These  old  houses — though  built  of  like 
material,  red  brick  and  stone— are  unlike  those 
in  other  towns.  The  curious  characteristic 
gables  giving  on  the  street  are  often  absent 
here ;  and  a  distinctive  feature  is  the  narrow 
slits  of  windows,  close  together,  often  running 
through  two  stories.  Of  this  style  the  Gerecht- 
huis  is  an  example,  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
haps, but  not  as  quaintly  fascinating  as  some 
smaller  private  dwellings,  two  in  especial  near 
the  Ossen-markt.  We  found  the  University 
housed  with  becoming  dignity,  and  there  are 
new-built  schools  besides,  but  we  went  too  late 
in  the  day  to  be  allowed  admittance. 

A  ship  canal  connects  the  port  of  Groningen 
with  the  North  Sea  ;  we  had  hoped  to  sail  along 
it  to  a  lake,  the  Schild  Meer,  five  miles  south- 
west of  Delfzijl ;  but  a  fresh  province — Drenthe, 
land  of  heaths  and  Hunnebedden — yet  remained 
to  be  explored,  and  time  had  to  be  jealously 
economized. 

We  wished  our  waterway  to  Assen,  capital  of 
Drenthe,  had  been  roomy  as  the  ship  canal ;  two 
barges  can  just  pass  each  other,  there  is  depth 
enough  to  float  in,  little  more.  Before  we  had 
made  good  a  mile,  our  gaff  carried  away  a  bough 
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off  an  encroaching  tree.  With  only  one  reef 
in,  and  a  strong  breeze,  it  was  hard  to  steer  with 
sufficient  accuracy  ;  the  wave  she  made  would 
catch  her  quarter  near  the  bank  and  slue  her 
round,  helm  notwithstanding.  We  saw  to  west 
of  us  a  sheet  of  blue  water  with  wooded  shores, 
which  the  map  says  is  Petten,  old  peat  excava- 
tions. To  east  of  us  lay  out  of  sight  Zuidlarder 
Meer.  This  country,  rich  and  well  wooded, 
grew  prettier  the  further  south  we  sailed  that 
perfect  day,  with  the  warm  glow  of  autumn  sun- 
shine over  everything. 

At  lock  No.  4,  near  the  road  to  De  Punt,  we 
stopped  for  luncheon  and  a  chat  with  the  civil 
lock-keeper.  At  sluis  No.  5,  the  "sluis- 
wachter,"  a  sullen,  ill-conditioned  fellow,  asked 
us  double  dues.  A  board  showed  the  same 
tariff  we  had  paid  before  for  a  light  (ledig)  ship  ; 
we  carried  no  cargo,  but  he  insisted  we  were  not 
**  ledig "  ;  moreover,  he  assessed  our  boat,  the 
Whiting,  as  a  **  ledig  "  schip  of  twenty  tons  ! 
Pending  payment,  he  closed  a  bridge  in  our 
faces ;  we  should  wait  till  the  **  over-sluis- 
wachter "  should  come  ;  he  was  away,  it  might 
be  at  Groningen  or  Assen,  anywhere,  and  might 
return  to-day,  to-morrow,  any  time.  The  man's 
manner  was  insufferably  insolent. 

I  found  that  the  head  place  of  the  gemeente 
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was  a  village — Vries — within  two  miles  of  us, 
and  started  off  on  foot  to  see  the  burgemeester. 
Mijnheer  was  smoking  a  long  pipe  of  peace 
among  the  flowers  of  his  garden.  He  most 
kindly  offered  to  walk  back  with  us  and  see 
what  he  could  do.  But  first,  might  we  look 
round  the  dorp  (village)  ?  **  Ja  wel/'  he  would 
come  with  us.  Thatched  great- roofed  farm- 
houses, a  country  inn,  and  tidy  cottages,  are 
clustered  round  a  village  green.  Peace  imme- 
morial seemed  to  pervade  the  place,  under  the 
shadow  of  an  old  church  tower  and  of  venerable 
trees.  The  burgemeester  took  us  to  the 
church,  which  has  a  chancel  hugely  high,  and 
Norman  looking  windows  in  the  steeple ;  and 
then  along  the  pretty  road,  under  an  avenue  of 
oaks,  we  walked  back  to  the  ship  together.  His 
Worship  promptly  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
opened,  and  then,  in  the  gloaming,  sailed  him- 
self with  us  on  to  the  *'  Vriescher  brug,"  where 
we  purposed  to  lie  a  day  or  two. 

Next  day,  the  8th  of  September  ("the 
autumn  month")  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  our 
Hunnebed  hunting. 

Two  short  miles  from  the  bridge  of  Vries 
stands  the  most  perfect  of  Dutch  Hunnebedden, 
that  of  Tijnaarloo.  Upon  a  flat  expanse  of 
heath,   the   old-world    monument    is    built   of 
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^we-ghty  granite  stones ;  three  great  ones  stand 
up  in  a  solemn  row  on  either  side,  two  more 
guard  the  two  ends  ;  upon  them  as  a  roof  are 
laid  three  covering  stones. 

To  the  eastward,  a  group  of  tumuli  hump 
their  green  backs  above  the  heather ;  beyond, 
a  watercourse  winds  through  a  wooded  valley, 
and  beyond  that  again,  the  arid  waste  extends 
to  the  horizon.  To  the  west,  through  primeval 
solitudes,  the  modern  man  has  laid  a  line  of 
rails  ;  and  soil  left  by  the  living,  from  dim  hoar 
antiquity,  desert,  devoted  to  the  dead,  is  made 
to  tremble  now  at  rush  and  shriek  of  loco- 
motives. 

Some  of  us  sat  down  on  the  grass,  others 
wandered  about  the  woods  and  by  the  stream. 
The  gentian  held  up  its  blue  trumpets  above 
stunted  ling  and  cross-leaved  heath  and  petty 
whin ;  we  brushed  through  aromatic  scrub  of 
Dutch  myrtle — sweet  gale — picked  our  steps 
over  dark  glossy-leaved  beds  of  bear  berry, 
adorned  at  the  same  time  with  scarlet  berries 
and  white  waxen  blooms ;  the  banks  of  the 
little  stream  were  hanging  gardens  of  luxuriant 
hard  fern ;  and  every  moist  grassy  spot  was 
spangled  with  grass  of  Parnassus  stars. 

We  sketched  the  Hunnebed;  dumb  and 
mysterious,  no  legend  graven  on  its  stones,  no 
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record  left  of  what  it  was,  or  who  built  it.  We 
wondered  at  the  name  **  Hunnebed  ** — bed  of 
Hunnen!      Were     Huns     ever     dwellers     in 
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Drenthe?  The  Asiatic  Huns,  either  under 
the  **  Scourge  of  God/'  or  afterwards,  did  not, 
I  think,  spread  so  far  north  and  west  as  this. 

Old  Father  Picardt  says  that  *'  in  the  year  of 
Christ  435,  the  Noormannen — Goths  and  Nor- 
wegians who  began  to  be  called  Hunnen — came 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Groningerland,  and  fell 
upon  Drenthe  reaving  and  plundering."  And 
according  to  the  **  Chronijk  van  Teenstra," 
Frieslanders  fought  the  Hunnen  again  in  788. 
Tradition  speaks  of  a  district  of  Huns  called 
Hunsou,  and  that  they  were  driven  thence  by 
Olaus,  son  of  Godfried,  king  of  Denmark,  to 
Groningerland,  along  the  Hunse,  and  that  they 
bedyked  and  peopled  Hunsingo. 

The  Hunse  is  a  river  which  flows  north 
through  the  Zuidlarder  Meer,  through  the  city 
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of  Groningen,  into  the  Lauwer  Zee ;  Hun- 
singoo  is  a  district  near  its  mouth  in  the  N.W. 
corner  of  Groningerland  ;  and  Hunsou  was — a 
government  commission  so  reported — situate  in 
Drenthe  near  the  Valther  Bruggen.  These 
Valther  Bruggen  are  old  wooden  bridges,  found 
embedded  in  a  bog,  and  at  first  thought  to  be 
the  **  Pontes  Longi "  built,  by  Lucius  Domitius, 
grandfather  of  Nero,  and  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  ;  they  are  now  by  the  best  authorities 
attributed  to  natives  of  the  land. 

The  first  song  of  Gudrun  (see  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu's  ''Viking  Age")  celebrates  "  Herborg, 
Queen  of  Hunaland,"  and  the  **  Hall  of  the 
Hunnish  people ; "  and  in  the  same  most 
interesting  book  the  tale  is  told  of  the  battle  of 
Dunheide,  when  Hlod,  and  Humli  King  of 
Hunaland,  went  to  war  against  Angantyr.  **  In 
the  spring  Hlod  and  Humli  gathered  a  host  so 
large  that  no  man  able  to  fight  was  left  in  Huna- 
land. .  .  .  When  this  host  had  gathered  it  rode 
to  the  forest  called  Myrkvid  (the  dark  wood), 
which  separates  Hunaland  and  Reidgotaland. 
...  It  is  said  that  Reidgotaland  and  Huna- 
land are  now  called  Thydskaland  (the  Scan- 
dinavian name  for  Germany).'' — '*  Hervara 
Sugar 

The  name  of  the  province  Drenthe  has  been 
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thought   to  be  derived    from   the    Norwegian 
province  of  Drontheim. 

The  evidence  is  loose  and  slight  no  doubt, 
but  it  all  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a 
tribe  of  Hunnen,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  whose 
country,  situate  in  what  was  Germania,  was 
known  as  Hunaland. 

Drenthe  is  but  one,  not  the  largest,  and  is 
the  least  populous  of  all  the  Netherlands. 
Within  her  borders  are  uncounted  tumuli,  and 
there  yet  remain  fifty-four  Hunnebedden,  of 
which,  in  all  the  other  Netherlands,  there  are 
but  three.  I  think  they  all  are  built  of  granite 
stones,  a  rock  which  does  not  occur  in  the 
country — no  doubt  there  may  be,  though  I  know 
of  none,  erratic  boulders  of  it — yet  we  found 
many  stones  of  granite  lying  by  roadsides.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  came  from  now 
destroyed  Hunnebedden,  and  that  these  rude 
stone  monuments  were  once  more  numerous 
than  now.  Serving  as  sepulchres,  no  doubt  the 
Hunnebedden — like  the  passage  graves  of 
Scandinavia — were  once  hidden  under  mounds 
of  earth  since  washed  away  by  rains,  or  razed 
and  removed  by  human  agency. 

From  the  prologue  of  St.  Olafs  Saga  we  learn 
that  only  chiefs  were  laid  in  mounds,  so  that 
this    land    must     either    have    been    densely . 
populated,  or  else  (less  likely)  a  vast,  very  fatal 
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battlefield.  Only  ashes  with  a  variety  of 
ornaments  have  been  found  in  Hunnebedden/ 
no  skeletons.  The '  Hunnen — as  did  the  old 
Norsemen — evidently  burnt  their  dead. 

On  the  dun  heath,  in  presence  of  the  mound- 
laid  ones  and  of  the  great  grim  stones,  hark  to 
the  Coronach,  the  death  song,  of  a  chief  in 
Hunaland.  There  is  a  touch  of  magic  in  the 
rune,  of  force,  to  people  the  solitude  with  armies 
of  the  dead  : 

"  I  will  ask  of  thee 
Only  one  boon, 
It  will  in  the  world 
My  last  one  be, 
Let  so  wide  a  mound 
Be  raised  on  the  plain, 
That  under  us  all 
It  be  equally  roomy, 
Beneath  us  all  who  shall  die 
With  Sigurd. 

Surround  that  mound 
With  tents  and  shields, 
With  foreign  linen  finely  painted , 
And  with  foreign  thralls. 
Burn  the  Hunnish  one 
At  my  one  side. 
Bum  at  the  other  side 
Of  the  Hunnish  one 
My  servants. 
With  good  necklaces, 
Two  at  his  head, 
And  two  hawks. 
#  *  • 

Then  our  journey 
Will  not  be  poor/ 

"  Tlu  Viking  Age:' 
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That  mound  building  was  continued  in 
Christian  times  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Heer  Oldenhuis  Gratama.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu 
arrives  at  the  same  conclusion ;  moreover,  see 
**  Corpus  Juris  Germanici,"  **  Jubemus  ut  cor- 
pora christianorum  saxonum  at  caemeteria 
Ecclesiae  deferantur  et  non  at  tumulos  Paga- 
norum." 

Most  Hunnebedden  are — where  one  would 
look  for  any  kind  of  burial  places — near 
ancient  settlements  or  villages ;  for  instance, 
this  of  Tijnaarloo  and  the  remains  of  others, 
are  near  Vries,  and  a  very  ancient  village 
Vries  is. 

In  the  first  Drentsche  charters  after  Christ- 
ianity, only  six  mother  churches  are  mentioned  ; 
Vries  is  one  of  the  six.  Drenthe  in  heathen 
times  was  divided  into  six  districts  ;  Vries  was 
the  head  of  one  of  them,  and  it  remained  the 
head  of  the  Earldom,  then  of  the  Dingspil,  which 
the  district  successively  became.  The  present 
predikant  (minister)  succeeds  a  line  of  heathen 
priests  who  served  their  gloomy  gods  at  Vries  ; 
and  the  old  church,  built  in  the  twelfth,  in  place 
of  one  of  wood  built  in  the  ninth  century,  stands 
on  or  near  the  site  of  an  old  heathen  temple. 

One  custom  yet  observed  in  Drenthe  may 
descend  from  heathen  rites  of  sepulture  as  old 
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as  Troy ;  a  corpse  is  carried  round  the  church- 
yard once,  or  more  than  once,  before  it  is  laid 
in  thq  grave. 

No  memory  of  mound  builders  lives  in  this 
country  now.  The  country  folk  know  not  the 
fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  their  forerunners,  may  be 
forefathers,  were  Hunnen,*  and  that  their  native 
Drenthe  once  was,  or  formed  part  of,  Hunaland. 
Hunnebedden  are,  for  them,  simply  beds  of 
Huns ;  what  kind  of  cattle  Huns  were  they  have 
not  the  faintest  notion. 

"  Hune"  is  said  to  be  an  old  Teutonic  word 
meaning  the  same  as  the  word  Riesen  in  German 
— giants.  Names  such  as  Hunebetten,  Hiine- 
graber,  Riesenbetten,  Riesehgraber  in  the 
Hartz,  would  seem  to  show  that  it  is  some 
confusion  in  the  use  of  words  which  has  attri- 
buted dolmens  to  giants.  From  that  false 
foundation  have  arisen  swarms  of  old  wives' 
tales  and  superstitions. 


'  There  may  be  a  strain  of  the  same  blood  in  our  veins. 
Scand  navians  may  have  swarmed  into  Germania,  and  those 
swarms  swarmed  again  upon  our  coasts.  England  had 
even  then  been  swarmed  upon  for  centuries  ;  Caesar  says  of 
his  distant  time :  "  The  sea-coast  of  Britain  is  peopled  by 
Belgians,  drawn  there  by  the  love  of  war  and  plunder. 
These  last  pa  s'ng  over  from  different  pars  and  settling 
in  the  country  still  retain  the  names  of  the  several  states 
whence  they  are  descended/' — l^Vars  in  Gaul^  Book  3. 
— Tne  breed  of  our  fisherfolk  must  be  a  little  mixed. 
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*'  Hune  "  has  yet  another  meaning,  dead,  and 
in  parts  of  the  Netherlands  a  shroud  is  called  a 
Hune  or  a  **  Hene  kleed  ;**  hence  some  doctis- 
simi  viri  opine  that  the  word  Hunnebedden 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  beds  or 
graves  of  the  dead.  There  is  more  than  one 
side  to  all  questions. 

A  young  man  joined  us  as  we  lingered  on 
the  heath,  having  been  introduced  by  De  Heer 
E.  Wubben  the  burgemeester.  Though  he 
said  he  spoke  French  and  German  **  varra 
fine,"  we  found  his  English  ''varra  few."  He 
and  I  chatted  long  about  the  Drentsche  custom 
of  **  Marken,"  under  which  land  has  been  held 
from  time  immemorial  by  village  communities, 
and  the  more  modern  custom  of  **  Beklemming  " 
— a  development  of  tenant  right  which  prevails 
in  the  province  Groningen.  We  were  then  on 
the  common  or  *'marke"  of  Tijnaarloo. 

This  travelled  youth  knew  many  places  we 
had  visited,  among  others  Leeuwarden.  **  Ach  ! 
the  chambers  from  Hindeloopen  in  the  museum 
you  have  seen  ?  I  uncover  my  hat,  and  my  father 
he  uncover  his  hat !  "  This  museum  is  famed, 
not  for  appalling  wildfowl,  such  as  the  Camelo 
Pardalis,  or  the  Balance  Fish,  but  for  present- 
ments of  old  Hindelooperiers,  dressed  in  their 
habits  as  they  lived,  and  father  and  son  had 
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uncovered  to  figures  which  they  took  for  living 
people. 

Oa  our  return  we  found  the  burgemeester 
and  the  **over-sluis-wachter"  on  board,  having 
come  in  friendlywise  to  settle  our  dispute  with 
the  rude  lock-keeper.  The  man  after  all  was 
in  his  right ;  the  tariff  had  been  raised  the  day 
before,  and  a  fixed  charge  decreed  for  open 
boats. .  But,  added  the  "  over-sluis-wachter " 
— "  a  valiant  man  without  ifs  and  buts," — **  he 
should  not  have  been  'brutal,'  and  shall  get 
what  he  deserves,  a  reprimand." 

That  sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  in  pleasant 
company  (Mijnheer  Wubben  had  joined  our 
walking  party),  some  of  us  made  a  promenade 
into  the  country  west  of  Vries.  Nothing  could 
well  be  more  unlike  the  common  notions  of 
Dutch  scenery.  Vries  nestled  under  ancestral 
elms  round  her  old-fashioned  village  green ; 
then  pasture  fields  enclosed  by  ragged  fences ; 
then  a  path  over  cultivated  land,  unfenced  and 
striped  with  various  crops — buckwheat  and 
spurrey  still  unharvested — like  overgrown  allot- 
ments ;  this  the  **  marke  "  of  the  village  com- 
munity of  Vries.  Then  through  the  picturesque 
village  of  Donderen,  with  its  own  green,  great 
trees,  and  rustic  inn  with  swinging  sign,  like 
some  scene  of  rural  felicity  upon    the   stage  ; 
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and  after  that  the  open  moor,  the  foreground  a 
scorched-looking  black,  the  middle  distance 
burnt  umber,  shading  away  into  a  misty  blue 
at  the  horizon,  no  bounds  of  it  visible. 

An  Exmoor  rolled  down  flat,  without  woods 
or  coombes  or  wild  red  deer,  and  barely  clothed 
by  a  scant  stunty  growth,  in  place  of  heather 
that  one  swishes  through  up  to  one s  horses 
girths;  it  is  a  hungry  soil.  Hares  and  rabbits, 
blackgame,  and  partridges  are  sometimes  shot 
by  sportsmen  from  Groningen,  and  there  are  a 
few  foxes  ;  but  good  as,  for  an  unfenced  country, 
it  would  be  to  ride  over,  the  Drentsche  moor- 
lands never  hear  the  jolly  cry  of  hounds.  There 
are  said  to  be  man- traps  in  the  shape  of  bogs ; 
Mijnheer  Wubben-  engaged  a  troop  of  boys  as 
pilots  past  them  to  the  Roman  camp  ;  but  we 
saw  neither  bogs  nor  camp. 

After  more  than  two  hours,  as  the  Dutch 
reckon  distance — three  miles  and  three  furlongs 
count  as  an  hour— we  reached  some  scattered 
mounds  ;  they  may  be  tumuli  (we  had  not  time 
for  much  examination),  but  no  traces  were 
apparent  of  the  works,  regular,  rectangular,  of 
a  Roman  castrum. 

Twilight  deepened  into  darkness,  our  pilots 
had  deserted  us ;  Mijnheer  the  burgemeester 
doubted  of  the  way.     We  must  not  be  benighted 
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on  the  moor.  Trudging  back,  steering  for  a 
mark  I  had  taken,  we  talked  of  many  things. 
This  land  of  long-forgotten  ancestors  reeks  with 
an  evening  mist  of  superstition.  The  ghostly 
Hunnebedden  !  built,  so  the  folk  say,  by  Demons, 
their  finger  prints  are  burnt  in  on  the  stones ; 
Devils,  Monsters,  Horrid,  Grisly  of  countenance, 
Savage,  Thirsting  for  human  blood,  Sworn 
enemies  of  God  and  man,  Gruesome,  Horrible, 
Huns,  children  of  Anak,  Emin,  Nephalim, 
Rephaim,  Born  for  destruction  of  mankind. 
Refuse  of  giants  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  No 
mortal  may  run  the  dread  gauntlet  of  the  heath 
by  night.  In  the  dark,  burning  flames  play  on 
the  dead  mens  mounds,  ghosts  revisit  their 
sepulchres,  and  leave  open  the  gates  of  **hel." 
Ananizapta  !  ^ 

Putting  best  foot  foremost,  and  not  daring  of 
course  to  look  back,  we  got  quit  of  the  dismal 

'  A  thrice  blessed  word  of  never-failing  potency  against 
"  Develen  and  Luther  Gostes," — 

*'  Ananizapta  Dei 
Sic  mediclna  mei 
Est  mala  mors  capta 
Cum  dicitur  Ananizapta 
Ananizapta  ferit 
Que  morte  lede  querit 
Anania  Azaria  Misael  Alpha  et  O 
Deftdant  me  ab  omne  malo." 

Amen. 
K  e 
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heath  at  last ;  tramped  on  through  Donderen, 
and  kept  the  path  over  the  **  Marke  van  Vries." 
There  the  darkness  was  vocal  with  tinkling  of 
bells,  and  phantom  forms  of  sheep  keepers 
moved,  half  seen,  wrapped  in  gloom.  Coming 
to  the  lit-up  windows  of  his  dwelling,  our  genial 
guide  wished  us  good  night,  and  we  were  soon  at 
home— our  cosy  little  floating  home — and  sitting 
at  our  cheery  dinner  table. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Assen,  capital  of  Drenthe — The  Drentsche  Hoo'cl-vairt — 
A  seven-mile  long  village,  Smildj — Procssions  of 
peasants — Poor  Drentsche  folk — Wilson  goes  out  to 
tea — Bee  poachers — Meppsl,  a  '*  Koopmin's  stad  " — 
The  Meppeler  Di'^p — A  chirming  "bit" — Swans — 
To  Staphorst  by  **  rijtuig  ** — A  population  of  delightful 
dolls — A  village  **herberg" — A  pretty  procession — 
Unique  costumes — A  corner  of  the  world. 

AssEN,  chief  city  of  the  province  Drenthe,  to 
which  we  attained  after  three  locks  and  many- 
bridges,  looked  less  like  a  capital  than  what  we 
English  call  an  inland  watering-place.  Villas  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  with  gay  gardens  about  most 
of  them,  irregularly  arranged  open  places, 
shady  avenues  of  trees,  a  wealth  of  flowers 
everywhere,  a  garrison  of  gardeners  at  war 
-with  fallen  leaves,  a  prim  population  of  old-lady 
promenaders,  a  pervading  air  of  opulence  ;  such 
were  our  impressions  of  the  place.  A  pretty 
**bosch'*  or  woodland  park  lies  southward  of 
the  town,  where  in  an  inclosed  paddock  are 
kept  a  few  fallow  deer. 

The  Drentsche  Hoofd-vaart,  between  Assen 
E  e  2 
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and  Smilde,  is,  more  than  most  artificial  water- 
ways, endowed  with  scenic  beauty.  The  canal 
extends  itself  through  a  long  formal  avenue ; 
one  looks  up  the  length  of  it,  straight  without 
bend  or  turn,  till  in  the  far  distance  the  banks 
converge,  and  the  trees  seem  to  meet  and  touch 
each  other.  But  let  a  head  wind  blow  directly 
down  even  so  picturesque  an  avenue,  so  that 
men  have  to  toil  with  backs  bent  double  along 
the  towpath,  winning  a  foot  or  two  at  each 
exhausting  step,  while  others  have  to  tramp, 
monotonously  tramp,  the  deck,  dragging  a  heavy 
quant  forward  at  every  turn,  and  almost  lying 
down  to  shove  as  they  come  aft  with  it ;  those 
toilers  would  be  angels,  did' they  not  hate  the 
ditch  with  bitter  hatred. 

At  Boven  Smilde  came  a  providential  turn 
south-westward  ;  it  became  possible  to  sail,  but 
now  the  breeze  perversely  died  away,  and  we 
could  only  crawl  along  between  the  rows  of 
squalid  cottages,  which  for  some  seven  miles 
continuously  are  Smilde. 

Next  morning  the  wind  headed  us  again,  and 
a  trek-horse  became  inevitable.  The  men  took 
spells  at  steering,  while  we  lounged  about  in 
amused  idleness.  It  happened  to  be  market 
day  ;  the  water  passage  was  crowded,  and  on 
the  roads  along  both  watersides,  unending  pro- 
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cessions  of  peasants  passed,  as  if  upon  the  stage. 
Men  in  flat  caps,  short  high-waisted  frock  coats, 
and  sabots,  smoking  long  hanging  pipes ;  and 
women  sabot-footed  likewise,  their  heads 
glittering  in  silver  casques,  arms  bare  below 
the  elbow.  Black  and  white  sheep  were  led  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  so  were  cows  and  calves, 
and  bleating  nanny  goats  with  kids  of  divers 
colours.  Fat  pigs  of  solemn  mien  waddled  along 
with    unpiglike    directness,    their    pink  bodies 


harnessed  as  it  were  with  ropes.  Carts  drawn 
by  dogs — a  woman,  baby,  and  perambulator 
were  packed  into  one,  tugged  by  three  yapping 
curs,  husband  and  father  giving  now  and  then 
a  helpful  push  behind.  The  little  girls  wear 
frocks  down  to  their  heels,  and  close  black  caps  ; 
as  they  grow,  they  close  reef  their  petticoats 
and  ship  white  muslin  caps.  They  are  not 
Venuses ;  we  only  saw  one  pretty  woman  in 
Drenthe,  a  dark- haired  beauty,  who  gladdened 
our  eyes  at  Tijnaarloo. 
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Pietef  despises  the  poor  Drentsche  folk,  the 
dirtiest  people  in  the  Netherlands,  he  says  ;  he 
went  for  milk  to  one  farm-house,  pigs  and  fowls 
shared  the  unclean  parlour  with  the  farmer's 
family.  But  Wilson  asked  if  Eernewoude  was 
not  in  Pieter's  own  province,  Friesland,  where 
he  found  only  sacks  to  separate  a  cow-house  from 
a  keeping  room  ! 

He  went  to  tea  once  with  a  friend  of  Pieter's. 

**  Lor  bless  you,  sir  !  you  d  be  surprised  !  I 
had  a  biscuit,  butter,  cheese,  and  black  bread 
all  together  in  a  sandwich ;  they  asked  me  to 
have  another,  but  I  had  to  go  out  abroad,  I 
knowed  it  would  have  made  me  sick !  *' 

At  last,  even  Smilde  had  an  end,  and  avenues 
of  oaks  succeeded  rows  of  hovels.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  canal  a  strip  of  land  is  generally 
cultivated,  but  behind,  the  wild  moor  was  never 
out  of  sight.  The  country  is  distinctly  pretty — 
tracts  of  woodland  and  rich  meadows,  inter- 
spersed with  heath,  and  at  one  spot  strange- 
looking  hills  of  sand  standing  up  steep  and  sud- 
den from  the  plain.  We  viewed  a  hare  or  two, 
and  saw,  and  heard  the  call  of,  partridges. 

The  banks  of  the  canal  are  revetted  with 
hurdle- work,  and,  happily,  no  wash  of  steamers  is 
allowed  to  injure  them.  The  old  fashioned  trek- 
schuit  survives  here  in  common  use.     Some  we 
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noticed  laden  with  empty  beehives.  Drenthe 
wears  purple  robes  of  heather  bloom  in  August 
for  a  week  or  two ;  at  other  times  the  busy 
bees  have  to  embark  on  poaching  tours  ;  the 
"  skeps "  are  packed  on  carts,  which  travel  in 
pursuit  of  pasturage — the  colza  fields  in  blossom 
— through  Friesland  and  Groningen. 

Meppel  is  a  mere  **  Koopman's  stad/'  a 
tradesman's  town ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  well 
worth  seeing — going  far  to  see— on  market 
days.  We  found  the  market-place  and  narrow 
streets  thronged  by  a  crowd  of  mostly  women, 
come  from  many  districts  and  villages,  all  in 
the  picturesquest  of  costumes — Friesins  in  caps 
of  lace  over  head  plates  of  'gold  ;  Drenthe 
women  in  silver  casques  or  close  white  caps, 
blue  bodices  with  sleeves  of  red  to  the  elbow, 
black  skirts,  blue  stockings,  and  sabots ;  and, 
best  of  all,  men  and  women  from  Staphorst, 
in  Overijssel,  in  their  unique  and  most  becoming 
dress  ;  we  never  tired  of  admiring  them. 

But  having  sailed  into  Meppel,  we  were  im- 
patient to  sail  out  of  it.  One  of  the  Gipsies 
loathes  narrow  canals,  and  now  at  last  we  had  a 
fine  wide  waterway.  Down  the  Meppeler  Djep 
the  Gipsy  and  the  Whiting  romped  along  to- 
gether ;  no  bridges,  no  confounded  locks — it 
was  refreshing  to  the  last  degree.     The  shores 
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are  well  wooded,  with  here  and  there  the 
buildings  of  a  farm  and  the  sliding-roofed 
Overijssel  haystacks  among  trees. 

The  large  pool  on  the  Meppel  side  of  Zwart- 
sluis  I  commend  to  artists,  one  of  the  most 
charming  **bits"  I  know — a  not  large  lake 
irregularly  shaped  ;  trees,  farm  buildings,  houses 
with  carmine  roofs,  and  boatwright's  yards  with 
great  brown  varnished  hulls  hauled  up  among 
the  trees,  most  picturesquely  grouped  about  the 
shores  of  it.  For  background  we  had  purple 
masses  of  rain  cloud  ;  and  on  the  steely  surface 
of  the  water  lay  most  perfect  reflections — 
forms,  colours,  everything — broken  only  by 
silver  lines,  in  wake  of  vessels  moving  slowly 
under  white  and  russet  sails. 

And  again,  from  the  Zwartewater,  how  quaint 
and  picturesque  the  place ! — old  houses,  wind- 
mills, trees,  and  a  forest  of  masts,  all  imbued 
with  the  mellow  colouring  peculiarly  Dutch. 
The  masts  were  of  tjalks — we  counted  eighty- 
two  of  them  on  our  return  this  way — lying 
weather-bound,  their  bowsprits  sticking  up  over 
the  land,  their  grotesque  painted  sterns  towards 
the  river,  in  a  line  accurately  dressed. 

A  swarm  of  onlookers  descended  on  the  lock, 
and  stood  there  thick  as  bees  to  stare  at  us. 
They  meant  no  rudeness  ;  only  a  floating  wild 
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beast  show  of  Englishmen  is  not  at  Zwartsluis 
every  day. 

Two  days  we  spent  upon  the  pretty  river 
Z  wartewater,  stopping  at  Hasselt  again  to  sketch 
the  bridge  and  town,  noting  the  date  1556  on 
the  Stadhuis,  and  1580  on  an  old  house  near, 
and  the  stork*s  nest  upon  an  ancient  roof.  Wind 
and  weather  were  woman-like — capricious  ;  now 
we  could  dash  along  before  a  fresh  fair  breeze  ; 
now  had  to  beat  up  a  head  reach,  against  cur- 
rent and  amid  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  ;  and 
then  -again  we  lay  becalmed  in  blazing  sunshine 
by  the  bank. 

Swans  are  many  on  the  Z wartewater.  *'  Who 
do  they  belong  to,  Pieter  ?  "  "  Oh  !  zey  belong 
to  the  farmers,  shir ;  zey  pull  out  ze  feathers 
like  you  do  ze  sheep,  and  keep  zem  alive." 

At  bright  Frenchified  Zwolle  we  stopped  two 
or  three  days  ;  but  is  not  the  chief  town  of 
Overijssel  already  described  in  last  year's  cruise  ? 

One  of  our  Zwolscher  days,  however,  is 
worthy  of  a  white  stone. 

'*  Carriage  at  the  door  ! ''  Ifould  announced 
without  a  smile.  A  "  rijtuig"  had  come  along- 
side the  ship  ! — a  nondescript  Dutch  vehicle, 
the  long-tailed  black  horse  in  a  breast  band, 
and  the  driver  in  a  cap  like  a  hunting  cap. 
It  was  a  step  from   deck   to  rijtuig,  and  soon 
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we     were    rattling     through     the     streets     of 
Zwolle. 

Across  a  bridge,  over  a  pretty  **gracht" 
dotted  with  bosky  islands,  by  "  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis  straat,*'  our  *'rijtuig"  made  its  way  out  of 
the  town.  We  crossed  the  winding  river  Vecht ; 
then  came  a  double  avenue,  where  A.  got  down 
to  pick  the  yellow  blossoms  of  wild  balsam — 
**  noli  me  tangere ;  "  then  a  long  dreary  stretch 
of  road,  hard  paved  and  pitilessly  straight,  across 
a  desolate  desert  of  marsh  ;  and  then^  beyond  a 
bridge  and  toll-gate,  we  entered  the  promised 
land,  the  village  commune  of  Staphorst. 

Trees,  great  trees,  overhung  the  way ;  and 
through  and  under  them,  gates  led  to  humble 
farm-houses,  but  a  few  yards  apart,  their  gables 
towards  the  road,  the  ridges  of  their  low  thatched 
roofs  stretching  far  back  into  the  greenery. 

But  this  land  of  peasant  proprietors  might 
have  been  in  the  modern  Netherlands  or  any- 
where. What  did  transport  one  across  time  and 
space,  into  another  age,  another  planet,  were  the 
not-of-the-world  figures  who  peopled  it. 

We  saw  no  grown  people  ;  it  was  Sunday,  and 
they  might  be  in  church  ;  but  for  the  some  five 
or  six  miles  we  drove  along  the  sandy  road,  the 
road  itself,  all  the  entries  and  gardens,  and  the 
now  and  then  near  meadows,  were  alive  with  the 
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queerest  of  Httlq  creatures.  They  were  running 
races,  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  laughing 
at  us  open-eyed,  playing  all  sorts  of  childish 
games ;  yet  they  looked  like  no  children  I  have 
ever  seen  elsewhere.  One  first  noticed  that  all 
the  girls  had  silver  on  their  heads,  on  which  the 
sun  shone  as  they  bobbed  about  in  play  ;  then 
the  gay  colours  of  their  quaint  costumes,  bright 
red  and  blue,  all  precisely  alike  and  uniform  ; 
then,  as  one  got  nearer,  one  saw  that  the  mi* 
nutest  details  of  their  dress  were  also  uniform, 
not  one  among  them  all  of  any  other  fashion,  A 
population  of  unique  and  most  delightful  dolls, 
quaint,  formal  little  figures,  with  chubby  rosy 
faces,  bright-eyed,  full  of  fun. 

We  stopped  near  the  Gemeentehuis — the 
scattered  nine-mile-long  village  constitutes  a 
Gemeente  of  itself — and  put  up  at  a  little  '*  her- 
berg"  (inn). 

The  girls  sat  down  in  the  bare  sanded  public 
room,  while  I  explored  the  kitchen,  where  coffee 
was  being  made  for  us.  Peering  short-sightedly 
about  the  darkened  room,  I  became  conscious  of 
an  object  halfway  up  the  wall — a  ghastly  human 
face  and  neck  of  waxen  corpse-like  whiteness, 
sticking  out  from  a  hole.  I  fancied  it  moved  ; 
I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it ;  when  up 
jumped   the    good    woman    from    her    coffee- 
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making,  and  shooting  an  outraged  glance  at  me, 
slammed  a  door  to  upon  the  horrid  thing.  It 
was,  I  found  out  afterwards,  a  living  man,  the 
landlord,  lying  ill  and  imbecile,  in  a  wall  cup- 
board bed  place. 

Then  I  found  my  way  to  the  stable-  cow- 
house- loft-  lumber  room.  Could  our  '*  drijver  " 
find  models  for  the  young  ladies  to  paint  ? 
The  elder  folks,  he  heard,  were  all  at  church, 
but  he  would  try.  A  shrill  excited  voice  broke 
in  from  somewhere  in  the  dark  above  our 
heads.  An  old  woman  appeared  to  be  crawling 
about  among  the  hay.  She  knew  of  two  grown 
girls,  she  said,  and  she  would  send  them. 

How  the  old  creature  got  down  was  a  mystery  ; 
but  the  two  girls  duly  arrived,  smiling  and  shy, 
and  we  half  coaxed,  half  led  them  in  to  execution. 
The  woman  of  the  house  brought  chairs,  the 
pretty  models  were  arranged,  and  the  stance 
began.  A  few  idlers  lounged  in.  I  feared  they 
might  be  rude,  even  without  intending  it ;  but 
so  courteous,  so  evidently  wishful  to  oblige,  were 
they,  that  we  left  the  artist  alone  with  perfect 
confidence. 

We  got  out  of  doors  just  in  time  for  a  very 
pretty  spectacle — the  people  coming  back  from 
church  in  procession.  Down  the  wide  avenue 
came   some   two   hundred   of   them,    stepping 
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softly  and  silently,'  four  or  five  abreast,  the  men 
in  front,  the  women  after  by  themselves,  carry- 
ing silver-clasped  books  by  silver  chains. 

As  the  children  were  dressed  so  were  their 
elders  and  parents.  From  infancy  to  age  no 
variation  is  perceptible ;  only  little  girls  wear 
fuzzy  frames  of  black  stuff  round  their  baby  faces, 
and  growing  taller  their  skirts  grow  no  longer 
— young  women's  petticoats  fall  just  below  the 
knee. 

There  was  not  one  of  all  these  m6n  and 
women  in  dress  common  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
nor  one  whose  costume  was  not  exact  and 
complete  from  head  to  foot ;  no  single  case 
of  incongruity  or  compromise  with  modern- 
ness.  A  few  men,  it  is  true,  were  differently 
clad,  but  whether  less  oddly  is  a  question 
. — tall  fluffy  hats  with  narrow  brims,  long 
single-breasted  frock  coats  nearly  to  their 
heels,  knee  breeches  and  stockings,  and  below 
this  half  clerical  get-up  the  common  yellow 
wooden  shoes.  This  we  learned  was,  and 
always  had  been,  the  correct  mourning  attire  at 
Staphorst. 

As  the  procession  passed  along  persons 
would  fall  out  opposite  their  respective  homes. 
We  watched  it,  slowly  wending  down  the 
avenue,  till  out  of  sight. 
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We  found  our  sketcher's  studio  filled  with 
strange-looking  Staphorsters.  They  had  kept 
away  from  the  windows  not  to  obstruct  the 
light,  refrained  from  loud,  almost  from  any, 
conversation,  and  left  a  clear  space  round  both 
artist  and  models — well  mannered  and  con- 
siderate as  gentlemen. 

I  examined  one  man's  costume.  The  double 
row  of  buttons  on  his  round  jacket  were  of  old 
silver,  handsome  and  heirlooms,  and  at  his 
throat  were  antique  clasps  of  gold  ;  the  jacket 
had  two  lappets  and  buttons  behind  ;  he  wore 
a  double-breasted  waistcoat,  also  silver  buttoned ; 
his  trousers,  of  brown  stuff  and  very  peg-toppy, 
were  pleated  at  the  waist ;  old  silver  chain  and 
seals  hung  from  his  fob ;  and  he  had  silver 
buckles  on  his  shoes. 

Should  any  lady  be  seeking  a  novel  fancy 
dress,  I  beg  to  recommend  the  costume  of 
**  Staphorster  vrouwen.*'  It  is  vastly  be- 
coming ;  from  their  neat  shoes  with  great 
silver  buckles  and  close-fitting  blue  stockings, 
to  the  fabric  of  black  stuff  silver  and  spotless 
lace,  with  gold  spirals  on  either  side,  which  so 
coquettishly  sets  off  their  fresh  and  piquante 
faces.  For  the  rest,  they  wear  dark  blue 
pleated  skirts,  very  short,  and,  I  am  told  to 
say,   "well   hung";    flowered   chintz    bodices, 
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black  elbow  sleeves,  blue  or  pink  silky-looking 
crossovers,  and  long  black  aprons  with  some 
inches  of  bright  coloured  chintz  across  the  top 
of  them.  Sometimes  the  skirts  are  red  behind 
the  black  aprons,  and,  whichever  the  colour, 
they  are  made  to  hang  down  straight  from 
some  bustle  arrangement  round  the  waist.  At 
market  they  wear  handkerchiefs  of  blue  with 
light  blue  spots,  over  the  head-dresses  which 
rise  in  front  above  their  foreheads.  The  writer 
hopes  that  this  description — he  has  been  care- 
fully coached  for  it — will  be  intelligible. 

These  Staphorsters  are  a  people  apart.  No 
strangers  settle  among  them,  and  they  will  not 
marry  outside  their  own  community.  They 
number  about  6000,  no  individual  of  whom  but 
wears  the  distinctive  costume,  cause  and  result 
alike  of  their  extraordinary  exclusiveness. 
Zwolle  and  Meppel  see  them  at  market,  but 
have  no  further  dealings  with  them.  They  are 
utterly  unknown  to  guide-books  ;  nor  do  they 
figure  in  the  costume  prctures  sold  in  tourist 
shops.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  chance  attend- 
ance at  Meppel  market,  we  should  not  have 
found  them  out. 

Yet  how  small  is  the  world  ;  how  difficult  to 
wall  in  any  corner  of  it!  These  mediaeval 
people  are  hereditary  horse-breeders  and  dairy 
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farmers.  English  dealers  send  agents  every 
year  to  pick  up  horses  at  Staphorst ;  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  an  event  in  England 
was  causing  the  community  uneasiness.  A 
cargo  of  their  butter  could  not  be  discharged, 
and  would,  it  was  feared,  be  spoilt.  The  shock 
of  a  strike  in  London  had  vibrated  to  this  far 
recess  of  Europe,  Staphorst ! 

The  people  were  polite  and  pleasant  to  the 
end.  From  the  *'  rijtuig,"  our  artist  held  up 
her  rough  sketch,  and  huge  was  the  delight  of 
the  crowd  come  to  see  us  ofF,  who  waved  their 
hats  and  cheered  us  lustily.  Our  bill  at  the 
**herberg"  was  very  moderate,  and  a  small 
present  made  the  models  happy. 
*  The  contrast  was  surprising.  A  short  drive 
over  the  Staphorster  Veld,  and  there  we  were  in 
ZwoUe  the  cosmopolitan.  How  commonplace 
and  vulgar  people  looked  in  modern  billycocks 
and  bonnets,  and  the  ordinary  ugliness  of 
European  dress  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIIF. 

Hattem — The  Apeldoornsch  canal — Gelderland  scenery — 
Tiresome  navigation — Heerde — The  Kasteel  Cannen- 
burg — A  derelict  mansion — A  castle  **  te  huur  " — The 
royal  palace  of  Het  Loo — Manners  of  the  police — 
Apeldoom,  "  finest  village  in  the  Netherlands  " — An 
opening  for  sportsmen — A  tower  on  the  Ijssel — At 
Zutphen — Mediaeval  architecture — ^I'he  cathedral — A 
venerable  library, 

Hattem  is  only  a  short  sail  from  Zwolle. 
Down  the  tree-shaded  Willems-vaart  we  idly 
drifted,  and  the  lesser  of  the  two  locks  let  us 
out  on  the  river  Ijssel.  The  breeze  was  barely 
strong  enough  to  overcome  the  two-knot 
current;  but  the  great  railway  bridge  was 
passed  at  last,  and,  hearing  up  into  the 
Apeldoornsch  Canal,  we  entered  the  province 
of  Gelderland.  Hattem  looked  picturesque 
enough,  seated  on  a  low  hill — a  crumbling  red- 
brick city  gate,  a  nest  of  crowded  roofs  within 
a  mediaeval  girdle  of  old  wall,  a  quaint  church 
tower  in  the  midst,  and  a  line  of  tjalks  moored 
all  along  the  water  front. 

Floating  along  with  a  light  air  dead  aft,  an 
*'  ophaal  *'  bridge  had  to  be   undergone.     We 
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had  entered  below  the  tilted  roadway,  when  a 
puff  caught  her  on  the  port  quarter ;  she  had 
but  little  way,  and  with  sheet  flattened  in,  blew 
bodily  to  leeward.  The  gaff  swung  over  just  a 
little,  and  the  sail  caught  an  iron  bolt,  and  tore. 
It  was  a  job  to  clear  it,  but  we  got  her  through 
at  last,  and  laid  her-  by  the  bank  beyond  the 
town. 

While  the  two  sailor  men  plied  palms  and 
needles,  we  explored  the  little  city.  It  is 
duller  than  any  Netherlandish  town  we  know  ; 
the  so-called  dead  cities  west  of  the  Zuider  Zee 
are  furnaces  of  energy  compared  to  it.  The 
place  is  old,  and  looks  old,  but  has  daubed  and 
disguised  itself  with  whitewash  ;  and  it  is  poor, 
and  is  not  over  clean  its  wondrous  street  pumps 
notwithstanding.  The  almost  perfect  city  wall, 
the  picturesque  Dijk  Poort,  the  church  with  its 
lofty  groined  roofs,  are  Hattems  points  of 
architectural  interest.  Her  archives — kept  in 
an  old  chest  in  the  Stadhuis — go  back  seven 
centuries,  to  the  year  1172. 

Poor  though  the  people  seemed,  their 
manners  were  refreshing  after  the  boorish 
Friesch  and  Groninger  folk.  Strange  objects 
as  foreigners  are  in  so  obscure  a  place,  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  was  more  than  pardonably 
curious. 
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Beyond  the  first  lock  there  is  pretty  scenery. 
By  a  wind  and  water  turned  paper  mill,  by  a 
farm-house  among  great  trees  where  white- 
capped  women  ran  to  look  at  us,  through  two 
bridges— we  opened  the  second  one  ourselves 
— we  went  meandering  on.  Woods  succeeded 
meadows,  and  behind  the  woods,  to  west  of  us, 
rose  rounded  heathy  hiljs. 

We  lowered  sail,  and  lay  her  by  the  bank  at 
a  delightful  spot — a  stretch  of  soft  firm  turf, 
backed  by  a  fir  wood  and  some  rugged  ground, 
on  our  side  the  canal ;  and  opposite,  a  wind- 
mill, standing  high  on  a  rough  heather-covered 
knoll.  Our  men,  sailmakers  yesterday,  were 
boatbuilders  to-day.  They  hauled  the  Snail 
out  on  the  grass^  put  a  patch  in  an  upper 
strake,and  laid  a  coat  of  varnish  on  her. 

Some  of  us  wandered  miles  away  upon 
the  western  moor.  From  the  high  land  the 
scenery  was  charming  wherever  we  looked. 
Beyond  the  Ijssel — its  course  hidden  among 
trees — the  eye  rested  on  sunlit  meadows,  inter- 
spersed with  grey-green  woods.  Northwards 
the  spire  of  Hattem  Church  stood  up  beyond 
rolling  hills ;  and  in  the  distance,  further  yet, 
loomed  the  square  mass  of  Zwolle  Kerk  tower. 
Strange  was  it  to  look  down  across  the  waste 
of  brown  heather,  and  see  our  ensign^  fiying  in 
F  f  2 
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the  midst  of  trees,  no  water  in  sight  anywhere. 
And  then  we  strolled  through  the  wood  east- 
ward of  our  lying  place — firs  mostly,  on  rough, 
sandy,  broken  ground.  In  a  low  boggy  spot 
grew  that  odd  little  plant  the  round-leaved  sun- 
dew ;  shrubs  of  juniper  were  here  and  there ; 
we  saw  the  work  of  rabbits  ;  and  a  gorgeous 
cock  pheasant  ran  neck  outstretched  across  our 
path. 

As  one  goes  further  south  the  heathery  hills 
recede,  bridges  mount  up  into  a  long  addition 
sum,  and  the  locks  would  have  overtempted  Job. 
Few  vessels  use  the  artificial  water  way  ;  Dutch 
craft,  which  Pieter  says  go  sideways  **  same  as 
crabs,'*  could  not  sail  it  with  wind  before  the 
beam,  and  even  \d.  at  every  bridge  becomes 
a  tax  when  asked  for  every  few  hundred  yards. 
From  Zwolle  to  Dieren  it  may  well  be  even 
cheaper  to  tow  against  the  strong  current  of 
the  Ijssel.  At  one  spot  single  sunflowers  grew 
wild  along  the  bank,  puzzling  our  botanist,  and 
Michaelmas  daisies  showed  in  purple  patches 
here  and  there. 

We  stopped  for  lunch  where  a  road  led  to 
Heerde. 

**Come  along,  Pieter;  be  quick  with  that 
basket. 

'•Yeshir!   Yeshir!"  and  ''Cooke!    Cooke! 
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Shentlemans  won  t  wait ;  shentleman  s  in  a 
hurry  ! "  I  heard  the  word  passed  down  the 
men's  cabin. 

At  last  we  got  off,  did  our  marketing  at 
Heerde,  and  Pieter  trotted  homeward  with  a 
weighty  load  of  bread.  A  pretty  road,  avenued 
all  the  way,  and  Heerde  is  a  pretty  English- 
looking  village.  We  passed  the  first  camp  of 
real  Gipsies  I  had  seen  in  Holland. 

Our  next  stop  was  by  a  bridge,  and  the  road 
to  Vaassen.  Here  Pieter  was  told  of  a 
**  Shentleman's  house,  varra  old,  built  straight 
out  of  the  water,  with  guns  on  the  top."  This 
souhded  promising ;  and  four  of  us — not 
counting  Mutton — set  out  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen.  Along  a  sandy,  heathy  track  we 
laid  our  course  for  the  church  tower,  till,  over 
trees,  the  broken  roofline  of  an  ancient  mansion 
hove  in  sight.  Old  chateaux  in  the  Nether- 
lands are  few  and  far  between.  Gelderland 
contains  most  of  them,  and  this  was  our  first 
sight  of  one.  It  proved  a  fine  example — four- 
square, built  of  weathered  old  red  brick,  a 
square  battlemented  turret  against  the  front 
face  of  it,  and  smaller  square  turrets  at  the  four 
corners,  the  roof  of  the  main  structure  high- 
pitched,  dormer  windowed,  and  covered  with 
purple  slates,  three  of  the  corner  turrets  with 
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steep,  pointed  roofs,  the  fourth  surmounted  by 
a  quaint,  slender-waisted  cupola. 

The  house,  as  Pieter  said,  rises  direct  out  of 
a  moat,  the  basement  windows  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  and  there  are  three  stories  (without 
counting  the  dormer  windows)  over  them. 
The  entrance  door. on  one  side  of  the  tower  is 
reached  by  a  -bridge ;  the  setting  of  the  door 
and  the  window  above,  and  the  face  of  the 
tower,  are  relieved  by  white  stone  or  plaster 
decorations,  with  a  quaint  figure  of  a  knight 
between  the  highest  windows. 

One  reaches  the  bridge  through  a  court  with 
buildings — stables  apparently  for  a  most  princely 
stud,  and  much  more  modern-looking  than  the 
house,  on  either  side.  We  asked  a  gardener 
might  we  walk  about  ?  "  Ja  zeker  !  "  And 
the  house?  **Ja!*'the  "kasteel**  was  not 
inhabited,  we  might  go  over  it. 

He  got  his  keys,  took  us  across  the  bridge, 
unlocked  the  great  front  door,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  hall.  It  is  a  large  square  lofty  room, 
pannelled  with  oak,  and  almost  covered  with 
portraits  of  many  generations.  The  place  of 
honoui  is  filled  by  Marten  van  Rossem, 
*' Domus  hujus  Fundator,  1569" — we  had  last 
year  seen  his  bust  on  his  town  mansion  the 
**  Devil's   house,^'  at  Arnhem — ^and  among  the 
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most   modern    is  a   lady  in  ample  farlhingale, 
attended  by  the  black  page  of  her  period. 

Then  down  to  the  basement  story,  where  we 
found  the  huntsman's,  the  gardener's  rooms, 
the  room  to  which  the  deer  slain  in  the  chase 
were  brought  by  boat,  the  kitchens,  sculleries, 
and  so  forth;  and  the  **  gevangenhuis  *'  or 
prison,  the  torture  chamber,  and  the  oubliette, 
where  our  guide  plunged  a  pole  through  a  trap- 
door into  the  stagnant  water.  The  windows  of 
these  gloomy  chambers  are  grated  with  rusty 
iron  bars,  the  floors  below  the  level  of  the  moat  ; 
the  stone  walls  sweat  with  damp  and  mould, 
the  roofs  are  groined  arches  of  solid  stone. 

Upstairs  again  at  last,  into  the  light  of  day, 
we  went  from  one  forlorn  deserted  room  into 
another ;  some  had  been  hung  of  old  with 
Gobelin  tapestry,  now  torn  away  from  the  stark 
and  dismantled  walls  ;  great  empty  caverns  are 
the  fireplaces,  fitted  with  brazen  dogs ;  no 
cheerful  wood  fires  had  burnt  in  them  for 
generations.  Let  into  walls  over  the  mantle- 
shelves,  are  pictures — martial  figures  prancing 
on  wondrous  war  horses,  and  fair  features  of 
long  dead  and  forgotten  beauties.  There  are 
the  lord's  and  the  lady's,  and  the  young  lord's 
rooms ;  withdrawing  rooms,  the  '*  eetzaal " 
(dining-room)  a  labyrinth  cf  bedrooms  opening 
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mostly  out  of  one  another ;  a  chapel,  with  a 
waggon  roof,  traces  of  where  stood  the  altar  and 
the  great  pew,  and  an  overhead  music  gallery. 
We  heard  rats  scuttle  and  squeal  in  the  hollow 
walls.  In  four  windows  is  painted  glass,  with 
the  names  and  titles  of  four  sons  of  the  house 
and  their  four  brides,  all  married  the  same  day 
in  the  year  1664;  dust  long  ago,  all  eight  of 
them.  Off  the  chapel  is  the  priest's  chamber, 
and  on  the  highest  floor  rude  lodgings  for 
captain  and  warders  of  the  guard.  We  went 
upon  the  flat  over  the  tower,  where  once  the 
knightly  banner  blew  out  to  the  wind. 

It  is  a  castle  of  the  dead,  this  Kasteel 
Cannenburg.  The  moat  is  weedy  and  half- 
choked  with  mud,  the  gardens  wild  and  over- 
grown, the  spacious  ponds  empty  of  fish  ;  trees 
in  the  park  smother  each  other,  dying  for  want 
of  air.  The  old  line  is  extinct.  The  castle  is 
**  te  huur'* — open  to  offers.  Perhaps  the  best 
chance  for  the  grand  old  place  would  be  that 
some  new  plutocrat  should  take  a  fancy  to  it, 
entrust  a  few  thousands  to  an  architect,  disburse 
some  thousands  more  in  furnishing  and 
plenishing ;  and  let  his  soul  take  her  ease.  He 
would  soon  get  to  think  himself  a  **  grand 
seigneur,"  successor  in  estate,  if  not  in  blood, 
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to  a  Marshal  of  Gelderland,  tempore  Charles  V., 
lord  of  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  palace  of  his  Nether- . 
landish  Majesty. 

From  where  we  lay — Noord  Apeldoorn — D. 
and  I  walked  up  to  Het  Loo.  A  broad  road, 
without  barrier  or  any  notice  not  to  walk  on  it, 
with  every  sign,  in  fact,  of  public  use,  led  us  past 
the  royal  residence  which  stands  back  behind 
railings.  Other  persons  passed  freely  to  and  fro  ; 
we  stopped  an  instant  to  glance  at  the  house, 
when  up  rushed  a  policeman.  He  laid  hands 
on  my  coat.  **  Marche  !  marche !  "  In  vain  I 
tried  to  explain  who  we  were,  and  what  doing ; 
but  he  would  listen  to  no  word,  nor  would  he 
vouchsafe  any  explanation.  **  Marche  !  *' — do 
you  hear? — this  moment!  The  fierce  little 
man  grew  purple  in  the  face  with  rage.  **  I  am 
police ! "  He  showed  his  badge  of  office,  and  I 
caught  the  word  " arrest.*'  It  was  atrial  to 
one's  British  temper  ;  but  resistance  would  only 
have  made  things  worse,  and  we  walked  meekly 
off.  Comment  is  needless  ;  persons  who  would 
rather  not  be  treated  as  pickpockets,  should  care- 
fully give  Het  Loo  a  wide  berth.  In  point  of 
fact  there  is  nothing  to  see,  a  straggling  range  of 
joined  together  country  houses,  commonplace  in 
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the  extreme,  with  whitewashed  walls  and  rows 
of  window-shutters  painted  green. 

A  pretty  avenue  leads  from  Het  Loo  to 
Apeldoorn,  "  the  finest  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands," with  houses  large  and  small  on  either 
side,  protected  by  no  gates  or  railings,  as  if  joint 
owners  of  one  common  garden. 

More  and  more  malign  bridges  below  Apel- 
doorn, more  and  more  male  and  female  bridge 
watchers  absent  or  sleepy  at  critical  moments, 
more  and  more  sudden  squalls  coming  just  when 
wanted  the  least,  conspired  to  keep  one's 
weather  eye  open,  and  Pieter's  voice  had  good 
■practice  at  **  Brug  ahoo-oo-ee  ! " 

Some  parts  of  this  country  are  attractive — ^at 
least  to  us  lovers  of  wild  scenery — woods, 
heathy  wastes,  and  barren  hills.  One  misses 
only  the  glow  of  our  golden  English  gorse. 
The  heather  fields  are  but  sparsely  inhabited. 
Pieter  says  that  "  Ze  poor  peoples  build 
hutten  for  zemselves  ;  zey  scrape  off  ze  heath, 
turn  him  upside  down,  dry  hhn,  and  zen  burn 
him ;  you  may  smell  zem  of  ze  smoke  a  long 
way  off." 

Before  the  canal  was  made,  this  land  was 
almost  valueless,  its  only  products — timber  and 
shingle — being  too  h  eavy  and  too  bulky  to  be 
moved  with    profit.     Now  they  find  a  market 
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by  help  of  wat^er  transport.  It  would  pay, 
one  would  think,  to  make  a  game  preserve 
of  it ;  the  warm  coverts  and  boundless 
tracts  of  heath  would  carry  any  quantity  of 
game.  Unknown  as  the  country  is  to  sports- 
men, the  shooting,  it  is  likely,  might  be  hired 
for  a  song,  A  pack  of  hounds — whether  fox, 
stag,  or  harriers,  I  could  not  ascertain — 
was  kept  not  long  ago  by  a  member,  I  think 
the  head,  of  the  elder  (Dutch)  branch  of  the 
Bentincks.  Their  love  of  horses  is  hereditary. 
Did  not  Lord  Lytton  tell  us  in  '*  The  Caxtons  " 
how  the  first  Duke  of  Portland  "  had  a  gallery 
in  the  great  stable  of  his  villa  in  Holland  where 
a  concert  was  given  once  a  week  to  cheer  and 
amuse  his  horses  !  " 

Two  of  us  walked  along  the  tow  path,  with 
our  little  house  and  household  complete — family, 
servants,  furniture — gliding  obedient  beside  us. 
She  glided  rather  fast  at  times,  and  had  to  close 
her  wing  to  let  us  get  on  board  again.  The 
water  all  the  way  is  crystal  clear  ;  one  can  count 
every  pebble  of  the  sandy,  gravelly  bottom. 
There  seemed  no  fish  in  it  worth  mentioning. 

At  last  we  passed  the  railway  bridge,  and 
reached  the  lock  at  Diereh,  where  we  descended 
three  giant  steps  into  the  r!ver  Ijssel.  In  the 
lowest    lock    we    hoisted    sail — in     strictness, 
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against  regulations — and  as  the  gates  opened 
attempted  to  sail  out ;  but  wind  there  was  none 
close  under  the  high  land,  and  though  the  men 
got  all  the  way  they  could  upon  her  with  the 
quants,  the  current  swept  us  almost  athwart 
hawse  of  a  vessel  at  anchor  just  below.  Then, 
with  a  better  breeze,  we  sailed  some  two  miles 
down,  and  came  to  an  anchor  by  a  picturesque 
tower,  in  form  like  the  Watergate  at  Hoorn, 
sheering  in  afterwards  to  a  berth  alongside  the 
bank. 

The  lords  of  this  tower  had  in  brave  days  of 
old  the  right  to  keep  a  chain  across  the  Ijssel, 
and  levy  tolls  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down 
the  stream.  We  modern  waterlarers  owe  toll 
to  the  family — thanks  for  most  friendly  kindness. 

No  more  canal  ditches,  thank  goodness  I  • 
With  a  fresh  breeze,  fair  except  in  a  single 
reach,  we  had  a  merry  spin  down  the  Ijssel. 
The  river  was  much  lower  than  last  year,  and  it 
was  not  easy  to  find  deep  water  at  the  sides  ; 
we  secured  a  good  billet  at  last  by  the  left  bank, 
about  300  yards  above  Zutphen. 

Artists  in  search  of  subjects  go  to  Zutphen  1 
A  town  full  of  charming  bits  of  mediaevalism. 
Long  stretches  of  old  city  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  over  a  stream  entering  on  the  east,  the 
Berkel,  it  is  carried  on  two  ruined  red  brick 
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arches.  Then  wander  through  the  winding 
narrow  streets  within  this,  water-gate,  and  look 
along  the  bebridged  Berkel ;  groups  of  ancient 


leaning  houses,  the  walls  weather-stained, 
yellow,  and  brown,  the  roofs  high  pitched,  some 
pyramidal,  covered  with  rich  mellow  red  tiles  ; 
old  piles  and  landing-places  by  the  waterside  ; 
and  here  and  there,  among  the  time-worn 
buildings,  the  fresh  foliage  of  trees. 

Our  artists  sketched  the  city  from  beyond  the 
moat.  Across  the  shining  water,  which  re- 
flected everything,  their  view  took  in  the  city 
wall,  part  of  it  serving  now  as  wall  for  houses  ; 
a  red-brick  tower,  modern  in  fact,  but  antique  in 
form  and  appearance,  built  over  an  ancient 
square  gateway  ;  groups  of  old  red-tiled  house- 
roofs  ;  the  graceful  mediaeval  Wynhuis  tower ; 
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and,  most  striking  far  of  all,  the  ruddy  many- 
windowed  walls,  the  blue  irregularly  clustered 
roofs  and  the  immense  great  tower  of  St.  Wal- 
burgis.  It  was  as  the  original  of  some  old 
woodcut,  a  perfect  survival  from  the  middle  ages. 

We  got  the  key  of  the  cathedral.  A  cannon 
shot  is  still  embedded  in  the  wall,  the  date 
painted  on  it,  I  think,  1585.  An  exquisite 
wrought- iron  candelabrum  called  the  Crown,  a 
gem  of  thirteenth-century  art  work,  hangs — by 
a  gas  pipe ! — from  the  -  roof,  and  round  the 
circle  of  the  coronet,  adorned  with  excised 
figures — men  and  dogs  and  deer  of  delicate 
design  and  execution — the  sage  **  Kerk  mees- 
ters  "  have  stuck  sham  wax  candles,  which  are 
gas  burners  !  Another  treasure  of  the  church, 
protected  by  antique  wrought-iron  railings,  is  a 
magnificent  bronze  font  cast  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

But  the  holy  of  holies,  to  our  thinking,  is  the 
venerable  library.  The  low  roof  of  groined 
stone  is  supported  by  pillars,  with  rude  coloured 
heads  for  capitals,  standing  on  a  rough,  damp- 
stained  red-brick  floor.  The  windows  have 
their  upper  parts  filled  with  bits  of  old  coloured 
glass,  and  the  rich  rays  of  light  fall  on  rows  of 
oak  desks  and  benches  black  with  age.  Ancient 
and  precious  tomes  lie  on  the  desks — they  have 
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lain  there  300  years — still  chained  to  rusty  rods, 
just  as  the  old  monks  left  them. 

This  unique  book  chamber  has  suffered  no 
touch  ruder  than  the  touch  of  time  ;  the  ebbing, 
flowing  tides  of  chance  and  change  have  left  it 
undisturbed  for  centuries — an  island  of  the  old- 
world  scholarship,  where  any  bookworm  might 
exclaim  with  James  I.,  **  If  it  were  so  that  I 
must  be  a  prisoner,  I  would  have  no  other 
prison  than  this  library,  and  be  chained  together 
with  all  these  goodly  authors." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Through  Deventer — ^We  heeled  over  awfully — Floods  on 
the  Zwartewater — ^I'he  old  fighting  city — Bovenpijl — 
Calms  on  Beulakker  Meer — Fresh-water  fishiug-nets — 
Lesser  spotted  woodpeckers — The  "  children  of  the 
peat  bog" — Gale  on  Tjeuke  Meer — Friesch  dutk 
decoys — Netting  wild  geese — Ritsumazijl — Deinum — 
Dronrijp — Vaarwel. 

To  Deventer  was  a  two  hours  sail,  with  breeze 
in  plenty  for  a  single  reef,  though  it  failed 
sometimes  behind  trees  ;  a  fair  wind  mostly, 
but  a  few  reaches  to  beat.  That  night,  we 
moored  her  alongside  a  floating-  boat-house  off 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  music  of  chim- 
ing bells  rained  down  from  the  cathedral  tower 
upon  us  as  we  sailed  next  morning. 

It  was  a  grand  spin  down  the  winding  Ijssel. 
We  "  heeled  over  awfully,"  so  the  girls  said, 
and  plates  and  dishes  suicided  off  the  pantry 
shelves.  Through  Zwolle  we  quanted  in  the 
dark,  and  made  fast  to  a  timber  raft.  Sailing  on, 
next  day,  down  the  Zwartewater,  we  could  scarce 
recognize  the  scenery.  The  low-lying  lands  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream  were  overflowed,  as  it 
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were  a  vast  lake,  with  farm  steadings  for  islands 
here  and  there.  Black-headed  gulls  circled 
about,  or  floated  light  as  down,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  "  The  wheeling  plover  "  never 
"  ceased  her  plaint ;  "  and  wherever  a  scrap  of 
green  appeared  above  the  flood,  there  sat 
nestled  together  rows  of  contemplative  swans. 

Tearing  along  in  half  a  gale  of  wind,  with 
'frequent  squalls  of  whole-gale  violence,  it  was 
not  easy  to  discern  and  keep  the  channel.  The 
ever- watchful  "  water  staat  **  had  done  what 
could  be  done,  by  setting  stakes  upon  the  sub- 
merged banks ;  but  so  bewildering  were  the 
bends  and  sharp  rebends  of  the  river,  that 
want  of  eye  for  country,  or  any  lapse  of  prompt 
decision,  might  in  a  moment  land  us  in  the 
middle  of  a  meadow.  Hasselt  looked  more 
than  ever  the  old  fighting  city,  besieged  by, 
islanded  amidst,  a  waste  of  waters.  We  did  the 
bridge  successfully,  and  in  due  course  luffed  into 
the  lower  lock  basin  at  Zwartsluis. 

We  hailed  the  "sluis,"  but,  to  our  blank 
astonishment,  to  be  repulsed. 

''Neen!  Boven  pijl!" 

The  fact  is,  the  inner  gates  of  the  lock 
are  so  low,  that  when  the  river  is  in  flood,  the 
water,  if  admitted,  would  flow  over  them,  so 
they   dared   not   open  the  outer  gates;    once 
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opened,  they  could  not  be  closed  again.  Hun- 
dreds of  natives  flocked  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
us  at  close  quarters,  and  enjoy  our  discomfiture. 
We  had  to  run  away  from  such  a  fire  of  stares, 
and  dropped  our  anchor  outside  in  the  river. 
The  water  might  not  fall  for  days.  Should  it 
not  fall  enough  by  next  morning  we  needs  must 
make  our  way  by  sea,  to  Blokzijl  or  to  Kuinre. 
Fortunately — for  it  was  coarse  weather  at  sea — 
the  waters  did  subside,  and  in  the  night  we 
pushed  her  safely  through  the  lock. 

The  morning  broke  benignly,  sunny  and 
warm  after  the  stormy  weather.  A  gentle 
breeze  just  wafted  us  up  the  canal,  and  through 
the  pool  we  lasf  year  thought  so  pretty ;  it  is 
but  shallow  though,  we  explored  every  corner 
of  it  in  the  Whiting.  Then  on,  across  the  end 
of  Belterweide,  whence  over  miles  of  smooth 
water,  the  tower  of  Meppel  church  looks  nearer 
than  it  is,  through  the  bridge  at  Ronduite,  and 
in  a  failing  breeze  we  just  managed  to  beat 
across  Beulakker,  dropping  our  anchor  near  the 
western  shore. 

An  exquisite  evening — the  glories  •  of  a 
Netherlandish  sunset  in  the  sky  reflected  on 
perfectly  glassy  water,  the  sea-like  expanse  of 
the  lake  stretching  away  astern  of  us,  and  a 
great   silence — ^broken   only  by  the   splash    of 
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rising  fish,  the  call  of  innumerable  snipes — one 
hears  them  always  at  flight  time — ^and,  high 
overhead,  the  wild  cackling  of  geese,  flying  we 
know  not  where,  south-westwardly. 

The  calm  continuing  kept  us  upon  the  mere 
a  day  or  two.  We  moved  into  a  land-locked 
bay,  where  a  few  cottages — an  outlying  hamlet 
of  Klooster — stand  almost  overgrown  by  trees ; 
and  then,  light  airs  assisting  us,  we  floated 
leisurely  through  a  maze  of  reed-bordered 
passages,  and  out  across  the  whole  length  of  the 
lake,  finding  five  feet  of  water  everywhere,  and 
seldom  less  than  eight  feet  in  the  lake  itself. 

Men  were  fishing  with  seines,  or,  as  they  call 
them,  **schakel  "  nets,  100  fathoms  or  so  long  ; 
they  are  worked  by  two  boats,  two  men  in  each 
of  thenni.  One  boat  moors  herself  by  the  stern 
to  a  driven-down  stake,  the  other  pulls  away, 
describing  a  great  curve,  and  paying  out  net  as 
she  goes,  finally  making  her  stern  fast  also  to  a 
stake.  The  net  is  buoyed  with  corks  along  the 
head  of  it,  and  the  foot  is  weighted.  Each 
boat  is  fitted  with  a  rough  windlass.  Both 
boats  heave  in  on  ropes  attached  to  the  net,  till 
the  ends  of  the  net  itself  come  in  ;  and  then  shift 
their  berths,  either  to  the  lake  shore  if  they  are 
near  it,  or  closer  to  each  other.  At  last  a  com- 
plete circle  is  inclosed,  the  net  is  hauled  in — 
0  g  2 
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there  is  a  pocket  in  the  bight  of  it — ^and  the 
fish  ladled  out  with  landing  nets. 

We  witnessed  several  hauls.  The  catch  con- 
sisted of  small  fry  which  were  chucked  over- 
board again  to  grow,  and  a  few — wonderfully 
few — good  fish,  jack  mostly  ;  the  average  of  all 
we  guessed  at  under  half  a  pound. 

The  law  regulates  fishing  very  strictly,  pre- 
scribing licences,  season,  length  of  net,  size  of 
mesh,  and  such  like  matters.  **Rijksveld- 
wachters'*  (Government  water  baliffs)  keep  a 
vigilant  look  out,  even  prowling  about  disguised 
at  times,  and  show  poachers  no  mercy.  The 
mesh  of  the  nets  must  admit  a  rix-doUar. 

The  nets  with  which  clumps  of  reed  are  sur- 
rounded, while  men  beat  them  out  with  poles, 
are  called  *'  blij  "  or  **  segel "  nets.  The  dipper 
nets,  like  suspended  umbrellas,  are  known  as 
**  kruis  "  nets.  Bow  nets  are  **  fuiken,"  and  the 
wall  nets,  set  across  narrow  passages,  are  called 
by  a  name  which  sounds  like  "  tjeul." 

At  last  there  was  a  breeze — and  a  fair  breeze 
— for  the  next  stage  of  our  journey.  With  the 
Whiting  in  company,  we  crossed  Giethorne 
Meer,  now  very  full  of  water.  Thence  a  canal 
took  us  north-westwardly  to  Ossenzijl — the 
same  canal  we  came  by  from  Friesland  last 
year.     The  willow  trees  along  its  banks  were 
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full  of  lesser  spotted  woodpeckers.  Narrow  as 
it  is,  and  crowded  as  it  happened  this  day  to 
be,  the  steersman  had  no  sinecure,  we  had  at 
last  to  tie  another  reef.  We  soon  had  left 
behind  the  swampy  **  uitgeveend  land/*  where 
the  **  children  of  the  peat  bog "  build  their 
wretched  huts ;  and  then  sailed  at  a  great  pace 
up  the  river  Linde,  along  the  Heloma  vaart, 
and  into  and  out  of  the  Tjonger  river.  In  the 
dusk  we  passed  Echterbrug,  and  stopped  for 
the  night  by  the  bank  of  the  Christiaan  sloo^ ; 
where,  from  the  Tjeuke  Meer  came  a  sound  of 
**long  ripples  washing  in  the  reeds." 

Two  Friesch  tjalks  arrived  during  the  night 
and  lay  ahead  of  us.  Their  crews  turned  out 
to  see  our  morning  start.  They  could  not 
themselves  cross  the  mere,  they  said ;  both 
wind  and  sea  too  much  for  them  with  their 
deck-loads  of  peat.  It  did  blow  hard,  and  the 
Whiting  found  as  much  sea  on  as  she  wanted. 
Along  the  Scharster  Rijn,  across  Langweerder 
Wielen,  we  sailed  to  the  Houkesloot,  and 
anchored  in  a  pool  without  a  name,  to  north  of 
it. 

Another  day  we  sailed  across  the  Sneeker 
Meer  by  Irnsum,  Grouw,  the  Pik  Meer,  and 
the  Peeanster  Ee  to  the  Sormorra  Meer ;  and 
yet  another  day  by  Sijteburen,  up  the  Wijde 
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sloot,  and  through  the  '*  dorp  **  and  broad  of 
Wartena  ;  thence  taking  a  line  new  to  us  along 
the  Lange  Deel.  It  is  a  winding,  pretty  stream, 
but  bad  for  sailing ;  the  wind  came  in  fierce 
sudden  puffs  between  the  trees. 

**  You  must  strijk,  pleashir,  by  that  farm !  *' 
We  had  to  get  round  an  acute  angle  to  leeward 
into  a  trench  of  barely  twice  our  width.  Then 
under  mast  alone  we  slid  along  under  a  railway 
and  a  fixed  road  bridge,  only  hoisting  again  to 
sail  into  the  Groote  Wielen,  where  we  at.  last 
dropped  our  anchor. 

Decoys  are  fewer  than  they  used  to  be  in 
Friesland.  Pieter  remembers  seven  in  his 
native  parish,  Oudega,  where  now  there  is  not 
one.  There  is  one  on  this  lake,  and  three 
more  within  a  short  distance  of  it.  D.  and  I 
went  to  see  the  nearest.  With  a  small  farm,  it 
had  been  bought  a  few  months  back  by  a  new 
comer  from  Groningerland.  The  man  was  in 
the  fields  milking ;  his  two  sisters  received  us. 
They  had  not  come  when  we  were  here  last 
year,  and  were  immensely  interested  in  our 
adventures — so  much  of  the  world  we  must 
have  seen  !  They  found  it  very  dull,  they  said, 
so  far  from  any  amusements,  and  they  felt  like 
strangers,  barely  able  to  understand,  but  not  to 
talk  the  Friesch  language. 
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Then  the  brother  came  in,  a  good-tempered 
young  fellow. 

Oh,  yes  !  he  would  show  us  his  decoy.  He 
did  not  know  much  of  the  business,  but  an  old 
hand  was  coming  to  teach  him.  He  hoped  to 
take  as  many  as  1000  fowl  that  season. 

The  decoy  is  a  tree-surrounded  pool,  with 
ditches  (pipes)  radiating  from  it,  like  the 
iipokes  of  a  wheel.  The  one  pipe  we  saw 
worked,  was  short  with  hardly  any  curve  in  it. 
The  circle  of  the  pool  and  the  sides  of  the  pipes 
were  walled  with  reed,  but  there  were  no 
parallel  screens  along  the  pipes.  Our  guide 
walked  carelessly  down  one  side  of  the  pipe, 
throwing  corn  over  as  he  went ;  he  held  a  piece 
of  smouldering  turf  before  his  mouth,  but  gave 
us  none.  Getting  to  the  end  next  to  the  pool, 
he  squeezed  through  a  gap  in  the  screen  and 
showed  himself.  His  notion  was  to  drive  (!) 
any  fowl  in  the  pipe,  up  to  the  narrow,  netted- 
over,  end  of  it.  We  heard  a  huge  quacking, 
and  through  a  peep-hole  could  see  crowds  of 
ducks  upon  the  pool  ;  but  no  wild  ones  were  in 
the  pipe,  nor  were  likely  to  be,  after  the  noise 
that  had  been  made. 

Our  friend  did  not  possess  a  dog  ;  he  had,  he 
thought,  heard  of  dogs  being  used  in  Friesland, 
but  to  drive,  not  attract,  the  fowl.     He  did  not 
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think  the  wind  mattered,  or  knew  whether  the 
pipes  to  windward  or  to  leeward  should  be 
worked.  We  thought  the  sooner  his  mentor 
appeared,  the  better  chance  there  would  be  for 
his  thousand  fowl.  The  owner  of  this  decoy 
has  the  right  to  forbid  shooting  within  a  dis- 
tance of  1 200  metres. 


There  were  surprising  quantities  of  fowl 
about ;  more  geese  than  I  have  ever  seen  out 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  morning  they 
were  feeding  in  flocks  upon  the  meadows ;  we 
watched  them  rise,  skein  after  skein ;  after 
circling  a  few  times  round  the  lake,  they  sailed 
off — in  the  same  direction  all  of  them — south- 
westwardly.  Geese  are  seldom  or  never  taken 
in  decoys.  Pieter  explained  to  us  how  they 
are  shot : 

**  Zey  fill  one  goose  up,  and  set  him  down, 
and  when  ze  others  come  zey  shoot  zem  well." 
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They  are  caught,  too,  in  nets,  set  at  places 
which  they  frequent  to  sleep.  He  says  they 
keep  to  the  same  spot  for  many  days  together. 

The  mere,  never  disturbed  by  guns,  was  full 
of  ducks  and  coots.  D.  shot  over  the  neigh- 
bour lake,  the  Kleiae  Wielen,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  but  was  not  lucky ;  he  got  only  as  many 
coots  as  Pieter  wanted  to  take  home. 

By  the  Potmarge  we  made  our  way  into 
Leeuwarden,  quanted  round  the  "  Singel,*'  and 
found  a  fair  fresh  breeze  in  the  Harlinger 
Canal.  We  bowled  along,  passing  Ritsumazijl, 
where  a  canal  branches  to  Berlikum  and  the 
potato  country,  till  darkness  forced  us  to  stop 
near  the-  fine  square  tower  and  bulbous 
Oriental-looking  spire  of  Deinum. 

Through  Dronrijp  and  through  Franeker  we 
sailed  the  last  day  of  our  happy  holidays  to 
Harlingen.  There  Good-bye  had  to  be  said  to 
the  Gipsy  ;  and  as  boys  going  back  to  school, 
reluctantly,  we  took  a  passage  home  to  England, 
''green  spot  sea  defended,"  in  a  cattle  steamer. 

Vaarwel  ! 


SOME    EXTRACTS    FROM    REVIEWS 

OF' 

First   Edition  of  "  Friesland  Meres "  in 
the  English  Press. 


THS  8FEOTATOB»  lath  April,  1890. 

"  In  this  admirably  illustrated  and  most  pleasantly  written  volume,  Mr.  Doughty 
shows  how  pictures<)ue  a  country  may  be  that  can  hardly  boast  of  a  hill.  Not  that 
Hollandscb  and  Frieach  lands  owe  their  charm  solely  to  the  intermingled  tracts  of 
irregularly  grouped  meres  and  moors,  over-arched  by  an  immense  and  ever-chanxing 
vault  of  sicy  and  cloud,  of  which  they  consist.  The  people  are  asauaint  and  unic^ue 
as  their  country,  and  the  heroic  struggles  of  their  ancestors  with  tne  inexorabilities 
of  nature,  and  the  cruelty  of  man,  have  left  their  mark  on  many  an  ancient  town, 
and  lend  a  much  more  than  ordinary  hi^ttriric^  interest  to  every  spot  of  vantage  or 
defence  throughout  these  nethermost  of  European  lands.  The  verv  streets,  gates, 
ramparts,  buiklings,  that  saw  the  serried  attack  of  the  renowned  Spanish  infantry 
and  the  dogged  resistance  of  the  Dutch  burgher;  s  ime  three  centuries  ago,  still 
exist  almost  unchanged  save  by  the  mellowing  hand  of  time  ;  nay,  the  costumes  of 
the  peasant  women,  their  kirtles,  caps,  and  singubr  head  ornaments  of  intricate 
coils  and  bands  of  gold  and  silver,  nave  been  hardly  modified  since  the  days  of 
Brenghels,  A.  van  Ostade,  Teoiers,  Brouwer,  J.  Steen,  G.  Dow,  and  Terburg.  .  .  . 
To  have  anything  like  an  adequate  conception  of  the  peculiar  picturesquenen  of 
this  maze  of  winding  waters  and  far-reaching  levels,  dotted  over  with  quaintly 
architectured  old  towns  and  tall-towered  churches  and  raadhuisen^  everywhere 
breathing  the  spirit  «nd  memory  of  a  her >ic  past,  one  must  thread  the  network  of 
waterways  in  a  Norfolk  wherry,  as  Mr.  Doughty  has  done,  moved  thereto  by  his 
former  experiences  among  East  Anglian  waten,  recorded  in  his  interesting  *  Summer 
in  Broadland.'  ...  It  is  impossible  to  compress  into  a  few  lines  anv  account  of 
what  was  seen  on  this  strange  if  not  eventful  voyage.  The  book  must  be  read,  and 
wi  1  be  found  as  full  of  curious  information  con  eming  the  old-world  towns  that 
cluster  round  the  Zuider,  towns  which  are  relatively  rather  than  positively  '  dead,' 
as  it  is  of  picturesque  descriptions  of  their  architecture,  and  of  the  ways  and  fashions 
of  their  folk.  Throughout  the  narrative  is  lively  and  interesting,  and  the  illustra- 
tions, taken  mostly  from  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  on  the  spot  oy  members  of  the 
partj.  are  no  le»s  faithful — if  we  may  judge  ftom  those  of  places  known  to  us— than 
meruorious." 

THE  MIBBOB,  0th  September,  1889. 

'*.  .  .It  will  Bnd  numerous  readers.  .  .  .  The  book  is  well  illustrated  through- 
out. .  .  •  We  give  several  of  them  (illmtrations)  as  specimens  of  the  rest." 

IilDEDS  MEBCUBT,  16th  September,  1880. 
"  A  number  of  really  clever  pen-and-ink  sketches  and  some  capital  maps  heighten 
the  charm  of  this  unpretending  but  fascinating  volume.'* 

8ATTJBDAY  BEVTEBW,  12th  October,  1889. 
"...  A  very  entertaining  li  tie  book.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  writer, 
after  exhausting  the  not  very  extensive  waterways  of  Norfolk,  to  transfer  his 
'wherry'  to  the  'greater  Broadland|  of  Friesland, and  enjoy  the  satisfactijn  of 
showing  the  natives  the  vray  about  their  own  waters.  A  wherry  in  Norfolk  means 
a  river  Dar|;e,  which,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  its  lines  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
sail,  can  he  closer  to  the  wind  than  any  cnUt  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 


indeed,  the  process  of  the  Gi/sy  through  Holland  and.  Frieslandseetnt  to  have  been  a 
continuous  series  of  triumphs  over  the  local  'tjalks'  and  other  craft.  •  .  .  He 
visited  nearly  all  the  towns,  old  walled  towns  most  of  them— Sneek,  Leeuwarden, 
Dokkum,  Bolsward,  Workum,  Sloten,  and  Lemmer,— and  only  on  two  occasions 
seems  to  have  met  with  any  inciviltty.  Hb  subsequent  voyage  by  the  Ijssel  to  the 
Rhine,  and  thence  by  Utrecht  and  Leiden  back  up  the  western  part  of  Holland, 
is  through  better  known  scenes,  and  gives  one  a  charming  impression  of  ^en 
landscai>es,  street  canals,  picturesque  gables,  carved-oak  panelhng,  and  stained- 
gla^  windows.  .  .  .  There  is  an  equally  charming  dt-scription  of  a  palatia}  doU- 
house  at  Utrecht :  indeed,  there  are  few  towns  in  Holland  or  Friesland  without 
some  sight  worth  seeing  :  a  gabled  street  closed  by  an  ancient  gate,  a  tree-bordered 
canal  street,  or  a  very  narrow  alley  between  leaning  houses  and  a  ^impse  of  a 
broad  river  at  the  end  of  it,  not  to  speak  of  churches,  and  many-storied  Renaissance 
town-halls  and  water-towers.    The  costumes  of  the  women  and  their  extraordinary 

gold  head-dresses  complete  the  picture,  and  the  bright  colours,  set  off  by  toe 
rilliant  atmosphere,  made  the  voyagers  feel  that  they  had,  indeed,  reached  a  new 
country.  .  .  .  For  healthy  enjoyment,  including  almost  all  the  delights  of  yachting, 
with  safety  and  comfort  to  the  ladies  of  the  party,  combining  with  all  this  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  a  foreign  country  without  the  ceaseless  worry  produced  by 
notels,  railways,  and  luggage,  Mr.  Doughty's  mode  of  spending  his  summer 
holiday  seems  unequalled.  It  seems  strange  that  it  has  not  been  done  before  ;  but 
we  feel  sure  that  now  he  has  shown  the  way  it  will  be  done  again.  .  .  •  It  was 
reserved  for  him  to  discover  the  absolutely  perfect  vessel  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  illustrations,  done  in  pen  and  ink,  and  very  cleverly 
and  efiectively  done,  by  the  ladies  of  the  party.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
never  beheld  such  a  craft,  the  cover  ol  the  book  displays,  on  a  seascape  ingeniously 
formed  out  of  the  Dutch  flag,  a  stately  wherry  sailing  in  the  wind's  eye,  while  a 
local '  tjalk  *  runs  before  it." 

THE  FIEIiD,  16th  November,  1889. 
"...  After  spending  a  most  enjoyable  month  on  the  waterways  of  Friesland, 
Mr.  Doughty  next  took  his  craft,  without  a  pilot,  and  almost  entirely  under  sail, 
along  the  rivers  Zwartewater,  Ijssel,  Rhine,  and  a  maze  of  canals  and  lesser  streams 
through  Overijssel,  Gelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Holland.  During  this  portion  of  the 
cruise,  all  the  historic  cities  near  their  route  were  visited,  and  are  well  described. 
.  .  .  From  beginning  to  end  this  book  is  full  of  interest,  the  places  described  being 
seldom  visited  by  Englishmen.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  remarkably 
good ;  some  are  from  pen-and-ink  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  three  members  ot 
the  party,  others  are  from  photographs.^  The  book  is  also  furnished  with  two  good 
maps,  on  which  the  authoi^s  route  is  laid  down." 

IIiIjTJBTHATED  liONDOir  NEWS,  4th  January,  1890. 
"...  Knowing  so  well  the  requirements  and  methods  of  such  agreeable  voyages 
across  country,  he  conceived  the  design  of  taking  a  '  Norfolk  wherry '  to  explore 
the  strange  labyrinth  of  lakes,  pools,  and  canals,  which  extends  through  Friesland 
from  the  east  coast  of  the  Zuider  Zee  to  the  North  Sea,  a  r^on  seldom  visited  by 
English  tourists.  .  .  .  l*his  capital  house- boat  was  towed  from  Yarmouth  by  a 
steam-tug  across  the  sea  to  Stavoren,  on  the  south-west  shore  of  Friesland,  where 
the  Gi/sy  entered  a  wonderful  maze  of  fresh  waters,  shown  in  the  complete  and 
accurate  map  that  is  prefixed  to  the  first  porti<Mi  of  Mr.  Doughty's  cheerful  and 
interesting  narrative.  The  larger  meers  seem  to  be  generally  beautiful,  with  dear 
water  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  and  there  was  plenty  of  space  for  free  sailing  around 
them,  in  which  the  performances  of  the  Gi/sjf  quite  surprised  the  native  boatmen 
.  .  .  fine  pieces  of  water,  and  with  many  intricate  passages  between  them,  natural 
or  artificial,  traversing  the  vast  grassy  plains  in  every  direction.  ...  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  many  of  our  countrymen  who  go  to  Holland  see  little  beyond  the 
commercial  cities  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  and  the  dull  flats  of  South  Holland, 
instead  of  passing  on  to  Gelderland,  where  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  towns 
are  full  of  historic  and  romantic  interest.'* 


OBSEBVBB,  Ist  Deoember,  1889. 

eres '  is  one  of  the  most  charming  records  of  a  hoi 

Mr.  H.  M.  Doughty  towed  his  family  over  th^ .  ._  .. 

great  big  Norfolk  wherry,  and  then  explored,  in  the  most  luxurious  manner,  every 
hole  and  comer  of  Holland  approachable  by  a  waterway." 


"  *  Friesland  Meres '  is  one  of  the  most  charming  records  of  a  holiday  tour  we  have 
read  this  season.    Mr.  H.  M.  Doughty  towed  his  family  over  the  North  Sea  in  a 


THB  AOADEMT,  8th  February.  1890. 
"  This  is  about  as  unpretenrling  a  book  of  travel  as  we  ever  read.  ...  It  is  terse 
without  being  dry,  and  full  of  information  without  being  dull.  He  has  just  reflected 
the  incidents  which  he  and  his  party  enjoyed,  and  done  so  with  sufficient  clearness 
to  make  us  enjoy  them  t  jo.  .  .  .  The  holiday  was  a  thorough  success,  and  the  book 
is  one  also.'* 

DAIIjT  news,  22nd  November,  1889. 
"...  In  this  snug  and  wholesome  sea-water  and  fresh-water  home,  Mr. 
Doughty  and  his  family  made  a  complete  circuit  and  passage  through  the  busiest 
and  the  least  frequented  and  familiar  fields  and  towns  of  the  sturdy  Duchmen, 
mingling  freely  and  cheerfully  with  all  classes  of  the  population,  always  hospitably 
treated,  often  gazed  at  w  ih  curiosity,  enjoying  all  manner  of  experiences  and 
adventures,  such  as  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered  on  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel. 
.  .  A  very  pleasant  li'ne  they  had  of  it,  and  very  plea«ant  is  the  log  of  the  leader 
of  the  party,  illustrated  with  hfelikeand  spirited  pen-and-ink  drawings  by  three  of 
them,  and  a  map  of  Friesland,  which  enables  us  to  follow  the  Gi^sy^s  course 
through  regions  most  interesting  to  English  readers  not  unmindful  of  the  origin  of 
their  race.  Altogether  this  is  a  welcome  and  original  little  volume  and  most  agree- 
able reading." 

SI£W  TOBK  HEBAIjD,  Uth  November,  18E9. 
"  Mr.  H.  M.  Doughty  last  season  sailed  from  Yarmoiith,  England,  in  a  Norfolk 
wherry,  and  navigated  the  meres  of  Friesland  and  the  other  picturesque  waterways 
of  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  He  has  written  a  clever  account  of  his  holiday.  .  .  . 
Deckhouse,  cockpit,  men's  cabin,  kitchen,  ladies'  cabin,  several  good  berths,  baths, 
water  laid  on.  and  indeed  every  possible  convenience  that  can  bs  found  in  the  best 
and  largest  Thames  house-boat,  made  this  model  wherry  a  luxurious  vessel.  .  .  . 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  pleasanter  or  more  novel  trip  than  beating  about  the 
inland  seas  of  Holland,  and  skimming  through  the  beautiful  lowland  meadows  in  such 
a  handy  and  at  the  same  time  roomy  craft." 

OBAPHIO,  2nd  November,  1889. 
"...  They  started  on  the  charming  Mrater  ramble,  the  description  of  which  so 
agreeably  fills  the  pages  of  this  pleasant  book." 

THB  BOOKSELIjER,  9th  October,  1889. 

'* .  .  .  The  ^50  pages  of  the  volume  before  us  contain  the  very  readable  story  of 
their  two  mouths*  voyngings  in  thofe  waters.  Nearly  all  the  old  towns  of  Friesland : 
Sneek,  Leeuwarden,  Bolsward,  and  the  rest  were  visited,  and  are  pleasantly 
described  :  the  people  and  country  are  clearly  drawn,  and  the  v.trious  incidents  of 
the  cruise  told  with  vivacity  and  suirit.  .  .  .  The  whole  stury  is  decidedly 
interesting,  and  we  shall  be  surprise  1  if  others  do  not  make  haste  to  follow  in 
Mr.  Doughty's  track.  The  illustrations  .  .  .  are  of  high  artistic  excellence.  A 
useful  map  of  Friesland,  and  a  sketch-map  of  the  complete  route  taken,  complete  as 
pleasant  an  account  of  a  wanderer's  holiday  as  any  we  have  met  with." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE,  10th  October,  1889. 
"Mr.   H.  M.    Doughty  .  .  .  writes  a   pleas-«nt   and    readable  account  of  his 
adventures.  ...  It  was  a  happy  experi-nent,  and  holiday-makers  in  search  of  anew 
sensation  might  do  worse  tham  imitate  it.'* 

MANCHEBTEB  GUABDIAN,  16th  October,  1889. 

*'  It  is  long  since  we  read  a  pleasanter  book  of  travel  than  this  record  of  the 
voyage  of  a  family  in  a  Norfolk  wherry  on  Dutch  waters.  l*he  reader  will  require 
no  effort  to  follow  the  fortunate  crew  in  their  excei>tionally  interesting  cruise.  .  .  . 
No  one  indeed  will  read  the  book  without  finding  it  easy  to  understand  the  writer 
when  he  says.  '  No  life  could  be  more  restful  yet  alive  with  change,  no  holiday 
more  thoroughless  conventional.*  .  .  .  Every  chapter  of  this  attractive  book  has 
its  store  of  amusing  incidents  or  pleasant  descripiiun,  and  we  learn  much  of  the 
primitive  manners  and  old  customs  of  the  people  of  the  lands  whence  came  so  many 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Englishmen  of  to-day.'^ 


COimT  OIBCtXIiAB.  19th  October,  1889. 

"  The  independence  of  such  a  trip  must  have  been  delightful  ...  we  can  imaaine 
no  pleasanter  way  of  making  holiday  than  a  voyage  like  this,  where  hrnelkecpers 
would  trouble  not.  and  the  ordinary  toltrists  be  left  far  behind.  Like  the  pilgrim 
fathers  of  early  days,  our  voyagers 

'  Floated  down  the  sleeping  Maas 
Along  the  Isle  o!  Ysselmonde/ 
and  the  story  of  their  trip  is  told  in  a  vtry  pleasatit  book.    Mr.  Doughty  wiU  find, 
we  feel  sure,  plenty  of  readers,  and  in  the  coming  summer  very  likely  not  a  few 
imitators." 

GIiABOOW  HBBALD,  19th  October,  1889. 

**  l*he  book,  which  is  modestly  put  forth  as  '  hardi  v  more  than  a  transcript  of  the 
writer's  log,'  is  most  interesting  reading.  It  is  brigntly  and  pleasantly  written,  and 
is  fuH  of  quaint  descriptions  and  amusing  episodes.^' 

IiITEBABT  1770BI.I>,  1st  B^ovember,  1889. 

'*  Mr.  Doughty's  book  is  carefully  illustrated  :  the  pictures^  of  the  fine  old  Dutch 
architecture  of  manv  of  thofe  out  of-the  way  towns,  with  the  accompanying 
descriptions,  form  perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  book.  Ihe  influence 
of  old  Dutch  models,  as  is  well  known,  makes  itself  felt  in  these  modem  develop* 
ments  of  London  street  architecture  which  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  the  credit  of 
initiating.    Many  of  the  quaint  old  bits  which  Mr.  Doughty  reproduces  are  simply 

delightful."  

THE  QinSEN,  14th  December,  1889. 

'* .  .  .  It  will  be  found  a  very  readable  narrative,  and  will  probiibly  induce  some 
others,  who  are  fortunate  enough,  like  Mr.  Douxhty,  to  own  sui  able  cnft,  to  take 
a  simibr  trip.  .  .  .  Altogethei*  we  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Doughty's  inte- 
resting book." 

EAST  ANGIiIAN  DAILY  TIMES.  6th  December,  1889. 
*'llie  world  is  getting  so  miuU  nowadays  that  the  traveller  who  strikes  out  on  an 
unbeaten  track  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of  Yankees  and  Cookists  is  thrice 
blessed.  Mr.  H.  M.  Doughty,  the  author  of  *  .Summer  in  Broadland,'  a  charming 
piece  of  descriptive  writing,  has  this  year  had  the  plucky  idea  to  take  his  wherry- 
yacht,  the  Gi/sy^  across  the  Noith  Sea  and  penetrate  into  the  maze  of  meres,  rivers 
and  canals  which  vein  the  map  of  Friesland  and  the  other  Netheriands.  ...  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  much  Mr.  Doughiy  contrived  to  see  in  so  short  a  time. 
Ancient  historical  towns,  out-of-the-way  villages,  land  and  river  scenery  have  all 
been  described  with  a  light  and  dexterous  task.  .  .  .  Mr.  Doughty  is  to  b« 
congratulat*  d  upon  having  produced  a  very  pleasant,  readable  volume :  he  knew 
what  to  look  for  and  how  to  describe  it  when  seen.*' 

FtTBIiIBHEBB'  CIBCTTIiAB,  December,  1889. 

'*  This  is  a  bright  and  entertaining  description  of  a  voyage  made  by  the  author 
and  his  daughters.  .  .  .  Most  people  who  read  this  genial  and  i>leasant  account  *  f 
the  voyage  o^  the  Ci/sy  will  be  inclined  to  envy  Mr.  Dcughty  his  good  fortune  in 
not  merely  hitting  upon  such  a  happv  idea  lor  hb  summer  holiday,  but  in  gettmg 
the  chance  to  carry  out  the  delightful  programme  which  he  had  sketched  fur 
himself.  A  number  of  capiul  pen-and-ink  drawings  (one  Ig  reproduced  in  the 
Circuiar)  add  to  the  charm  of  this  unconventional  and  artistic  book.*' 
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